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Turning Point. 


{= ministerial changes announced with the customary curtness from 

Moscow a week ago have set off a world-wide bout of speculation. 
Some think that Mr Molotov and Mr Mikoyan were the leaders of two 
opposing schools of thought in the Kremlin—those of intransigence and 
of compromise—and that the departure of both of them from their Minis- 
tries is Mr Stalin’s way of imposing a middle course. Others think, on 
the contrary, that these two Old Bolsheviks, who remain Deputy Premiers, 
are being moved to posts nearer the throne—a throne that may be vacant 
before long—and that their translation is more promotion than the 
reverse. 

The plain truth is that nobody outside Moscow knows what it means, 
or will be able to do more than guess at the meaning until the evidence 
gradually accumulates. This being so, there is some danger in too 
much speculation. For one thing, if so much importance attaches to 
what is done in Moscow, it encourages the belief that the world revolves 
round the Kremlin and that the initiative in the cold war lies with the 
Soviets. What matters is not what Moscow does but what the West does, 
and it is a pity to divert public attention from the job in hand. And 
secondly, there is a danger that some of the analysts of Russian motives 
may be so sure they are right that they press for some. corresponding 
change in the western attitude. This is a very different matter, for once 
conclusions begin to be drawn from the mass of speculation, it can only 
mean that one guess is given preference over another guess and that 
somebody somewhere is claiming that his diagnosis is correct. Yet, 
if the western powers are asked the straight question: Which of all these 
reports is, in fact, true, there is only one honest answer they can give— 
we do not know. And it is surely safer to take this acknowledged ignor- 
ance as the basis of western policy rather than diagnoses whose validity 
cannot be checked. 

This is not simply a theoretical point. The western powers are engaged 
at the moment on an arduous and in many ways perilous task. They 
are building for the first time in their joint histories a regional structure 
of security, political unity and economic co-operation. Its pillars are the 
Atlantic Pact, the Council for Europe and the various agencies of the 
Marshall Plan. Almost every move in this effort of construction is new. 
Every fresh development demands a concentration of energy and purpose 
which it is difficult for democracies with their lax methods and easy- 
going traditions to sustain. Meanwhile, the Russians, who choose to see 
in the Atlantic world’s regional effort a menace to the regionalisation of 
Eastern Europe they carried through at break-neck speed after the war, are _ 
now bent on using every device of propaganda and pressure to prevent 
the completion of the structure. As the western powers toil painfully 
up and down the scaffolding, the Russians. and their satellites stand on 
the other side of the fence, jumping up and down, whistling, chanting 
slogans, flinging a few stones and every now and then, advancing to the 
foot of the ladder to ask whether the weary builders will not come down 
for a nice cup of tea and achat. It is all rather disturbing and at times 
tempting. But the western builders have only one duty—which is to 
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get the roof on to their building. Until they have accomplished 
so much, attention to what the Russians are doing is not only 
useless. It is a damgerous waste of time. 

In the last six weeks, the Russians have made two different 
attacks upon the Atlantic Pact. The first belonged to the “ cup 
of tea” class. Stalin gave his interview to an American news- 
paperman proposing peace talks @ deux with Mr Truman. At 
about the same time, M. Cachin voiced the views of local Com- 
munists by appealing for a general peace settlement. When, 
however, the talks for the Atlantic Pact continued undisturbed, 
the next move was a hail of small stones. In order to play on 
the European powers” understandable dread of civil war, each 
local Communist leader made his promise that in the event of 
war between Russia and the West, the Communists would be on 
Russia’s side. It is not likely that these diversionary tactics will 
be the last. It is even possible that the changes in office in 
Moscow may herald an intensification of the effort—in either or 
n both directions. The important point for the western powers 
is, therefore, not to rack their brains assessing Moscow’s next 
move, but to continue with the steadiness they have shown so 
far to concentrate on their own efforts, and to spare not a back- 
ward glance to the antics of the men on the other side of the 
fence. 

This need for concentration will be even greater in the next 
six months than it has been in the testing year just passed. In 
some ways the pressures which led to the great effort of western 


The Price of Government—I., 


Disinflation 


HE season of the annual economic inquest is about tc open. 

The “Economic Survey for 1949” is to be published 
next week, and the budget will follow close on its heels. Budget 
Day is always a great occasion, and though the purely fiscal 
arrangements of the state have tended in recent years to be over- 
laid im importance by general economic policy, they are—or 
ought to be—recovering heir primacy. The problem of the 
balance of payments is by no means yet solved ; it is not even as 
close to solution as Ministers have been making out, and 1949 
may see a relapse from the achievements of 1948. But at least 
it is om the way to a solution, and the public attention should 
begin to turn to the second of the great economic problems that 
faces the nation, that of paying the government’s way. It is in 
the long run by no means less important than the balance of 
payments, for though a failure in any one year to balance the 
budget will have no such dramatic results as an inability to pay 
for imports, im the long run a state can be fully undermined by 
losing control of its own fimances. And unfortunately the 
budgetary problem is likely to be far more intractable than that 
of balancing the international accounts. 


It is intended in later articles to discuss the long-term problem 
of the price of government. The immediate concern, however, 
is this year’s budget. Next year’s figures cannot, of course, 
be wholly separated from the long-term problem, for long-term 
policies have to be begun sometime. But there is a distinction: 
what chiefly matters in the long run is whether the total of the 
Budget, balanced or not, is too large ; in the short run, as each 
annual Budget approaches, the total of expenditure must be 
taken as fixed and the question is whether the revenue should 
be arranged to produce a surplus or a deficit. 

The public almost always approaches Budget Day with hopes 
of some reduction in taxes. This is partly just natural optimism ; 
and it is partly induced by the_fact that February and March 
are the months when deputations wait upom the Chancellor of 
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co-operation have relaxed. In spite of Russia’s activities, the 
actual fear of war is less. Thanks to the success of the 
year of Marshall aid, the threat of economic collapse hg 
passed. The westerm powers no longer face an acute crisis 
They face a number of unfinished ventures, all good im them. 
selves, into which, nevertheless, they entered under the j 
sion of crisis. It is a situation im which a slackening of effor 
and the diversion of attention become much easier, and the 
temptation grows to believe that such ambitious projects are, 
perhaps, not necessary after all. To counter this mood greater 
efforts, greater imagination, greater concentration of Purpose 
are needed. Each of the three great enterprises of westerm 
Europe is entering its decisive stage. The Atlantic Pact wijj 
soon be signed and then will come the challenging concrete 
decision on what its precise military implications are. The 
Council of Europe is to be inaugurated shortly. Then will come 
the time to establish what sacrifices of sovereignty will, in fact, 
be made. The economic co-operation of Europe within the 
Marshall Plan may soon face the end of the abnormal period of 
inflation, shortages and sellers’ markets, Then will come. the 
time to decide whether under more normal conditions plans 
for close collaboration can be realised. In short, in the whole 
field of Atlantic relations, a turning point has been reached. ]t 
is, therefore, essential that the policies now pursued should be 
dictated solely by western needs and western vision and not 
by ill-judged defensive reactions to Moscow’s moves. 


Continued ? 


the Exchequer with their requests and suggestions, which rarely 
ask for higher taxation. This year, however, the public appetite 
has been further whetted by headlines in the newspapers every 
Wednesday morning reporting the enormous surplus that has 
accrued in the financial year to date. Up to last Saturday, for 
example, “ Ordinary Revenue” had exceeded “ Ordinary Ex- 
penditure”” by no less than £903 million. It is small wonder 
that substantial reductions in Purchase Tax are the least of the 
good things that are being expected. 


Actually, the position is very different indeed from what this 
enormous “surplus” would suggest. The conventions of 
Exchequer accounting are so far out of touch with reality 
that the exact position almost defies simple and brief statement. 
Last April, Sir Stafford Cripps budgeted for a “ conventional” 
surplus (i.e., an excess of what the Exchequer Return chooses 
to regard as “ Ordinary Revenue” over “ Ordinary Expendi- 
ture”) of £790 million. But he was careful to explain that this 
would represent a “ real” surplus (i.e., an excess of all receipts 
properly regarded as current income over all outgoings properly 
regarded as current expenditure) of only £330 million. It was 
this real surplus which formed the core of Sir Stafford’s policy 
of deliberate disinflation and only the most captious criti, 
looking back, would deny that it has proved to be the right 
policy. At the moment, the “conventional” surplus is even 
higher than was planned, but it may fall in the remaining few 
weeks of the financial year. When the year is ended, although 
both revenue and expenditure will have exceeded the estimates, 
it will probably be found that the “ real” surplus is very little, 
if at all, larger than was planned. 

This, all things considered, is satisfactory. But next year’s 
prospects look considerably bleaker. The Estimates, whe 
were discussed in detail last week, show that expendiure ® 


1949-50 will be about £350 million higher than that originally 
estimated for this year. This year’s revenue, as it is turning 00, 
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may be about £150 million larger than was expected ; but it 
contains £76 million of Special Contribution which is not to be 

ted, and £220 million from sales of surplus war stores and 

“ Miscellaneous Receipts,” which must be expected to 
decline sharply. On the basis of the present taxation, it does 
not at present jook as if the Chancellor will be able to estimate 
any more revenue for 1949-50 than he originally expected for 
1948-49, if indeed he can estimate as much. His “ conven- 
tional” surplus of nearly £800 million will be cut in half. This 
means—in broadest outline, for the calculations cannot be made 
exact—that the present rates of taxation will produce only the 
smallest “ real” surplus in the year that is just about to begin— 
if, indeed, they will produce any “ real” surplus at all. 

. 


What, in these circumstances, is the Chancellor’s duty ? The 
disinflationary policy of last year has played its part—perhaps 
the largest part—in rescuing the country from financial disaster 
and in putting it back, though with an enormous effort, in 
control of its fate. Is it safe now to abandon that policy? Yet 
fit is to be continued, if a real surplus is to be created for 1949- 
so comparable to that achieved in 1948-49, the Chancellor will 
have to propose considerable net increases in taxation next 
month. It is easy to see where personal inclination and the 
pressure of politics point. But where does the path of duty lie ? 
What does sound economic policy call for ? 

If the answer is to be sought entirely in the present condition 
of the domestic economy of this country, it can only be that the 
right course is to persevere with disinflation and to meet the 
increased costs of defence and the social services out of increased 
taxation. The inflationary pressure on the economy is not 
perhaps quite so evident as it was twelve months ago; Sir 
Stafford has achieved a little bit more than merely to hold the 
flood waters in check and here and there signs of falling incomes 
can be seen. But there can be very little doubt that, at the 
moment, the pressures are still on the inflationary side. There 
is, on balance, no deflation yet in this country, only a little less 
inflation. The value of money is still, on balance, tending to 
fall; next month’s White Paper on the national income will 
show further rises in its money total without any corresponding 
real increase ; costs of production in industry, especially labour 
costs, are still tending to rise. Or, to argue the same point in a 
different manner, it is still quite clear, at the moment, that the 
flow of capital expenditures is larger than could be covered by 
sayings without a real surplus in the accounts of the Exchequer. 
The more successful this country is in balancing its international 
accounts, the less finance is available for domestic capital 
creation from moneys lent or granted by foreigners. 

But Sir Stafford has to budget for a period that has not yet 
begun and will last until March 31, 1950. The economic con- 
ditions which he has to diagnose, and for which he must pre- 
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scribe, are not those of March, 1949, but those of the financial 
year 1949-50 as a whole. It is too early to be dogmatic, but 
for the first time it really begins to look as if the tide is turning 
throughout the world. Everywhere supply is catching up with 
demand, the sign of inflation is waning and that of world-wide 
disinflation is rising. Nothing very sensatiozal has happened 
yet to prices in the world markets, but the balance of bargaining 
advantage has already perceptibly shifted from supplier to con- 
sumer, as the difficulties with which the International Wheat 
Conference is contending abundantly show. Unemployment is 
beginning to appear in places where, not long ago, there was 
none—in America, in Germany, in Belgium. 

If this is a real change in the tide, Britain will not be immune. 
If disinflationary winds are blowing from outside, there will be 
less need for heroic measures at home. But if it is a little early 
to be quite sure that it is not a false alarm, it is far too soon to 
make any dogmatic prophecies about how far the new movement 
will go. And it would be very rash to assume that it will go so 
far so quickly that the British Government can afford a real 
budget deficit in a year that is just about to begin. The wisest 
conclusion to reach at the moment is that this year’s budget 
should still be disinflationary, but that its disinflationary bias 
need not be quite so strong as was necessary last year. If a real 
surplus of £330 million was the right figure last year (and it was 
certainly not too large, as events have shown), then the right 
policy for April, 1949, might be to aim at a surplus of a some- 
what smaller figure—but certainly not to aim at no real surplus 
at all. 

There are two special reasons why it would be wise for the 
Chancellor to err, if he must err, on the disinflationary side. 
The first is that the whole force of party politics, in this pre- 
election year, will be on the other side and if Sir Stafford is 
likely to be forced, before or after Budget day, to give something 
away, he had better start with a reserve in hand. The second is 
that it will be very much easier (and politically more profitable) 
to make special reductions in taxation later in the year if it then 
appears that a world-wide recession is gathering momentum than 
it would be to increase taxes or cut expenditure if it became 
apparent that the opposite mistake had been made. 

This recommendation probably implies the necessity for an 
increase in some forms of taxation. This is unfortunate ; but 
it would be very foolish to lay the blame for such an unpalatable 
conclusion on the economic arguments that have led to it and 
not on the great increase in expenditure from which they started. 
It is true that taxation is already monstrously high. But that is 
because expenditure is monstrously high, and its baleful effects 
cannot be dodged—on the contrary they will only be exacerbated 
— if fiscal courage does not keep step with profligacy in spending. 
This is the bridge to those longer-term considerations that will 
be taken up in later articles. 
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Indian Rampart 


HE last three months have seen striking changes in the 

views taken by the outside world of India and the Govern- 
ment of Pandit Nehru. Moscow seems to have decided quite 
recently that a sinister “third force” is arising in Asia, the 
strength and stability of which might offset what has been 
achieved by the Communists in China and Burma. London 
has watched with growing admiration and relief the moderation 
and skill with which Indian statesmen have steered through 
the cross currents of Asian nationalism running from Indonesia 
to the Middle East. And other Commonwealth capitals have 
become increasingly aware of Delhi as a centre of power, 
around which some regional organisation for the countries of 
the Indian Ocean mighi grow. All these important trends of 
epinion would prove premature, indeed quite unsound, if they 
were based on false assumptions about the internal strength 
of India and the political prospects of Pandit Nehru and men 
like him. How great in fact is India’s ability to confront the 
Communist challenge in Asia, allied as it is to nationalist move- 
ments with which it has fundamental sympathies, and the 
Communist challenge at home, springing as it does from social 
and economic problems calling for urgent action ? 

It seems likely that the historian of a later day will regard 
the date of the British renunciation of authority in India as 
an outstanding example of successful timing. If it had been 
delayed longer, bloodshed could hardly have been avoided, 
and Indo-British amity after departure would then have been 
virtually unattainable; if, on the other hand, it had been a 
decade sooner, Congress politicians would have lacked the 
preliminary experience in responsible government which they 
cbtained, though briefly, in the Provinces, after the elections 
of 1937, and “ Indianisation” in the civil service and army 
would not have reached the point at which the transfer of 
supreme power could be made without administrative break- 
down. As it was, the transition was disorderly and bloody 
only in the Punjab, and the new regime’s inheritance of an 
efficient civil and military state organisation gave independent 
India an excellent start, for which India’s former British rulers 
are entitled modestly to claim some share of the credit. Even 
so, all these advantages would quickly have been lost by inept 
or divided political leadership, and there have been indeed 
moments when it seemed that communal religious strife and 
tension between India and Pakistan might bring chaos and 
collapse. That this has not happened, but that, on the con- 
trary, there has been a remarkable assuagement of the com- 
munal issue and a measure of reconciliation with Pakistan, 
has been due to “ae wise and cool-headed direction of policy 
by the leaders of the Congress Party, especially during the 
last few months. 

* 


As the organisation which led the political struggle for 
national independence, the Congress party enjoys an authority to 
which there is as yet very little organised opposition. This has 
given to India for the time being something of the character 
of a single-party state. But Congress has no theoretical doctrine 
of permanent single-party rule of the Communist or Fascist 
type, nor even of a temporary “ tutelage,” such as the Kuo- 
mintang formerly advocated in China; the new Indian con- 
stitution provides for a full parliamentary democracy with 
opposition parties. The present concentration of power is due 
partly to the long lead which Congress has in nation-wide 
organisation over all rival groups, and partly to its own com- 
prehensiveness which continues to hold together in the ruling 
party men of widely differing opinions. Congress has no rigid 


ideological doctrine apart from its nationalism, and resembles g 
coalition rather than a unitary body. Mr Jugjiran Ram stands 
rather to the left of Mr Ancurin Bevan, while Mr Vallabhaj 
Patel is to the right of Lord Woolton. Sooner or later, no doubt, 
there will be a split in Congress over questions of economic 
policy and a more normal parliamentary system will emerge, 

Meanwhile, however, Congress has been able to maintain 
its unity on three main points: the secularism of the state. 
agrarian reform, and the suppression of Communist reyoly. 
tionary activity. The two first of these are the condition of 
success in the third, for failure either to cope with religious com. 
munalism or to tackle the problems of land tenure would er 
the conditions which Communism requires in order to har 
strength in India. 

The question of secularism, as it presents itself in, India, ig 
not easily appreciated in this country. When Mr Nehru sa 
in a public speech that the secular character of the Indian state 
must be maintained at all costs—almost as if he were bidding 
defiance to an invading enemy—he may seem to exaggerate-the 
importance of the issue. But the forces working against Mr 
Nehru’s conception are formidable and the consequences of 
their ascendancy would be far-reaching. Mr Nehru holds that, 
even though Pakistan may be a Moslem state, India must not 
be a Hindu state. India still has a large Moslem minority and 
numerous Hindu and Sikh refugees from the West Punjab; the 
domination of militant Hindu-Sikh communalism within India 


would soon bring fresh communal massacres and acute tension, — 


if not war, with Pakistan. Mr Nehru and his political friends are 
determined to keep the authority of the state superior to 
religious cleavages, and they have dealt severely with the para- 
military organisations of the religious fanatics, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Sikh Akalis, as well as with the Moslem 
Razakars. 

The Congress leaders are also determined to rid India of 
social customs which have been hitherto bound up with 
Hinduism, but which they consider incompatible with the 
development of a modern democratic society. _Untouchability 
has already been made unconstitutional, and the new legal code 
will prohibit polygamy, give daughters equal rights of inherit- 
ance with sons, and permit divorce and inter-caste marriages, 
It would be wrong, however, to infer that Congress is pursuing 
an anti-religious policy. Unlike Communism, it has no 
materialist ideology antagonistic to religious belicf, and it 
continues to draw much of its strength as a political force from 
the religious revival of which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader. 


x 


Religious communalism is a peculiarly Indian problem. But 
agrarian reform is of equal concern to all Asiatic countries. 
The consequences of the failure of the Kuomintang in China 
tO carry out its original programme on behalf of the peasants 
have not passed unnoticed in Delhi. Communism in China 
has owed a great part of its success to its policy of redivision 
of the land, and in all such pre-industrial societies of dense 
population and marginal subsistence, the great masses of land- 
less rural tenants and labourers are a potential revolutionary 
force which can be exploited by anyone who is able to organise 
it. In India, legislation for breaking up zemindari properties 
and distributing land to peasant cultivators is being carrie 
through in the provinces, but it has been laid down that fait 
compensation must be paid to the landlords and in convertible 
bonds. In the former princely states, too, where the rulers 
were often landlords writ large, mingling public and private 
revenues in their treasuries, the Indian Government by us 
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of its new powers has carried out drastic fiscal reforms, even 
though it has left the princes with substantial civil lists. The 
threat of a more radical social revolution has been sufficient 
to reconcile most of the Indian landowners to a regime which 
makes some effort to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. Any 
icy of redistribution of land with payment of compensation 
is expensive, and it is on the development of production, 
ially in industry, that India relies for continued solvency. 
In its effort to raise the level of production the Indian Govern- 
ment has been working in close co-operation with the group of 
industrialists which played so large a part in building up the 
Congress party. It is the degree of industrial development and 
of native capitalist organisation which distinguishes the 
economy of India from the still “ feudal” condition of China 
and the foreign-controlled colonial or ex-colonial systems of 
South-East Asia. In China the Communists claim that they 
themselves have to bring in the “ bourgeois-democratic ” phase 
of social development, because the Kuomintang is too reaction- 
ary to do so, while in South-East Asia it is sufficient to be 
anti-imperialist, but in India Communism is confronted with 
a vigorous and expanding Indian capitalism supported by a 
strom, modern state administration. 


With little prospect of acquiring real political strength 
either by constitutional means or by open armed revolt, the 
Communists in India have bent their energies towards dis- 
rupting production wherever possible, in the hope that the 
frustration of the national effort to raise production will cause 
an economic collapse. They have had some success in pene- 
trating trade unions, particularly those of railway workers, 
where they have been rivals of the Socialists. The Indian 
Government has recently taken vigorous action against the 
Communists and has made many arrests, charging the party 


Too Many 


ITH the case of Mr Albert Brinkman of Boreham Wood, 
design for living and planning for happiness take a 
new and exciting turn. It is—or has been lately—Mr Brink- 
man’s privilege, after a morning’s work as builder’s labourer, to 
take an easy chair by a living room fire and spend the afternoon 
relaxing. Around him move scientists from the Ministry of 
Works making and measuring draughts, opening and shutting 
windows, inquiring into sensations of damp and chill. Their 
object is to achieve the ideal room for the perfect house— 
what is known as the norm of thermal comfort. Everyone, 
whether he works with his hands or his mind, will wish Mr 
Brinkman luck in the experiment ; his association with the heat- 
ing of English houses may bring him as much honour—espe- 
cially across the Atlantic—as Plimsoll’s association with the 
loading of ships. But what is specially interesting is the thought 
of the Ministry of Works working for the thermal comfort of 
the ordinary man, pandering to his bodily needs, taking his 
Prejudices seriously. 

Could anything now be done, one wonders, for the greater 
comfort of brain workers in their leisure ? Could they be pro- 
tected by expert planning from the mental heats and nervous. 

‘aughts which disturb them in their homes? Could the 
scientists not find a norm of mental comfort for thinking men 
and women ? The question is, of course, unfamiliar. Briefly, 
tts the problem of how to be happy though well-informed. 
It is the common experience of the educated that the more they 

ow the more miserable they become ; the wider their under- 
standing of what are called current problems, the deeper their 

ilderment. Their greatest virtue is their greatest weakness, 
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with plans for causing breakdowns in industry by a campaign 
of violence and sabotage. Communism cannot be eliminated 
by police repression alone, but at any rate the boldness with 
which the Congress leaders have grasped the nettle shows their 
awareness of the danger and their resolve not to allow the senti- 
mental pro-Sovietism of Congress’s revolutionary days to be 
exploited for Communist undermining of the new national state. 

To this domestic attitude corresponds an increasingly clear 
perception, at least in high official quarters, of India’s common 
interest with other nations resisting Soviet pressure and in- 
filtration. The original intention to stand in a serene neutrality 
between the warring camps of world politics is still formally 
maintained, and in any case India is determined not to abandon 
its full independence in foreign policy ; but the dangers looming 
over Asiatic countries are driving India away from the middle 
path. If India continues to champion the cause of Asiatic 
nationalism against European powers which have failed to 
recognise its basic claims, this does not involve any general 
hostility to the West and has proved highly displeasing to 
Moscow, whose anti-imperialist thunder has thus been stolen. 

India’s strongest foreign links are still with the nations of 
the Commonwealth, and since the armistice in Kashmir has 
removed the risk of open war with Pakistan the way is cleac 
for the further development of the co-operation so promisingly 
initiated at the last Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
Mr Nehru’s latest statement has left no doubt that India cannot 
go back on the decision of the Constituent Assembly to 
make India an independent republic; but he has also made 
clear his wish for the continuation of the Commonwealth tie in 
one form or another. If as high an order of statesmanship can 
be applied to the solution of this problem as has been brought 
to bear on Indian affairs since 1945, an outcome may be expected 
which will establish a new framework of peace and stability in 
the Indian Ocean and Southern Asia, 


Problems 


for their broad-mindedness is exploited in the most brutal way 
by authors and talkers. 


Let us take an example. Among the well-informed it has 
lately become fashionable to talk eagerly and on the slightest 
pretext about soil erosion. With an already hungry look in 
their eyes, those who have read the right books and heard the 
right talks warn their fellow-men that sooner or later we shall 
all starve—unless something is done about it. For generations, 
they say, the soil has been plundered without thought for the 
morrow ; now the time is coming when we shall pay the price 
of greed and stupidity. That the idea seems to give pleasure 
to those who expound it should cause no surprise ; to shock 
and depress people with such warnings has been an exciting 
—and at times profitable—pursuit since the days of Jeremiah. 
It can seldom. have been more profitable than in this time of 
documentary films, third programmes, high-powered lecturing, 
and smatter books. Indeed, the pursuit is as fashionable among 
the highly educated as was theology among the Puritans, and the 
results are just as depressing. Twenty years ago it was the poets 
who spread despondency by making thoughtful readers aware 
of the damp souls of housemaids sprouting despondently at 
area gates. Now it is the publicist, the problem poser, who 
shrinks their stature by demanding that they measure up to a 
fresh problem every month. : 

It is, of course, unfair to single out the ecrosionists among 
the problem posers, for their intentions are excellent. Yet the 
erosionists are only doing in their way what other fashionable 
posers have done before them. Until recently it was the atomic 
bombers ; before that it was the groundnutters ; before that 
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the dieticians ; and before that the population experts, who 
plotted the date when the retired will outnumber the able-bodied 
by four to one. It is only a matter of time, too, before we shall 
have back with us other old friends of the past—the yellow 
peril, Lebensraum, an American slump and the decline in the 
national intelligence. And there will be newcomers as well— 
unless there is resistance from those who have, so far, submitted 
to these fashions, the “ thinking men and women,” the educated 
minority who take the world’s problems on their shoulders. 

It may be objected that it is not for The Economist to en- 
courage such a protest. For it makes its contribution—not 
without pleasure and pride—to the perplexities with which its 
readers wrestle each weekend. It does not claim to make life 
happier for them, for it feels bound to draw their attention to 
many things which are vexatious. Within recent memory it 
has put before them such urgent matters as the grave shortage 
of gravel in southern England ; the excessive fees earned by 
dentists ; the lack of bees to fertilise sunflowers which the 
Government is growing in Africa ; the refusal of Africans to 
inoculate their cattle ; the lack of sign-posts to guide American 
tourists ; the sins of the French taxpayer and the German 
hoarder ; the impossibility of Mr Bevan getting quarts out of 
pint pots and the undesirability of Sir Stafford Cripps forcing 
austerity on the Belgians. Each of those problems can be made 
into a very big and perplexing issue ; but The Economist has 
never insisted that its readers should treat all these problems 
with equal gravity or that they have a duty to inform themselves 
further about their world-wide implications. The crime of the 
problem posers is that they do so insist, in books, films, radio 
talks, lectures and—all else failing—in letters to editors. 

It is not suggested that all thinking men and women need 
the same protection from problems that Mr Brinkman is to 
get from draughts. For some of them there is no difficulty, 
just as some people prefer coal fires and cold bedrooms. The 
robust can digest the difficulties of the world as an ostrich 
digests nuts and razor blades. The cheerful can laugh them off. 
The strong-minded can ration their problems as they would 
ration their smokes. The Editor of The Economist always has 
many more problems under the counter than there is room to 
display to the public. But for the majority of this precious class 
of thinking men and women there does exist this overriding 
problem: how to be happy though well-informed. All around 
them they see headlines, dust-covers on books, posters, pro- 
grammes of talks which cajole them into interest ; not in the 
kind of problems that can be solved by private reflection, but 
the kind that demand the entire attention of large numbers of 
people for a long time everywhere. 





* 


What a gallery of problems it is! Who can forget, if he 
has seen them, the tense eyes and puzzled voices of the summer 
school or lecture audience which has been shown round it. The 
catalogue runs something like this: the menace of Communism, 
the integration of the west, the closing of the gap, the main- 
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tenance of full employment, social justice for all, the tight 
of leisure, the need for fitness, the challenge of history, . 
content of culture, the need to live fully (on a balanced diet) ih 
awakening of Asia—and soon. At first sight the r 
to be selection: concentrate on one problem, get all the facy, 
and some clear ideas, and stand pat on that. But the 

has only to be tried to reveal that the problems all hang ¢ 
—the further reading never ends. Suppose, for ex 

choose to study the groundnut scheme as a problem of 
ning: you are at once involved in anthropology, geology, gene. 
tics, ecology, meteorology, logistics, personnel selection, atiy, 
policy, and off-shore purchases. Only when you get to that point 
do you understand why the scheme has become a problem. 
because the men who started it did not understand 

In itself this complexity of human problems is neither bag 
nor new. What is new and bad is the organised effort o 
problem posers and educators to force it on the attention o 
the small number of people capable of thought. Their 
is smooth and subtle. They appeal to public spirit, intellecny 
pride and the love of books. Their victims are described y 
“the backbone of virile democracy”; singled out for special 
blandishments are scholars, teachers, civil servants—in fact gj 
professional brain workers who feel a duty to keep their minds 
open to all comers. Yet it is just these people whose minds 
should be kept fresh and clear, their nerves steady and their 
tempers happy. Nothing so far is being done to protect them 
from a process of mind erosion more alarming than anything 
that happened in the Tennessee Valley before the TVA. 

In economic terms, of course, the issue is simple. Too 
many problems are chasing too few minds. As there is no 
immediate prospect of increasing the number of minds, there 
must be an attempt to decrease the number of problems. That 
is less difficult than it sounds, for no situation becomes a problem 
until someone makes it into one. If the thinking men an 
women made a great effort of self-denial, cut themselves down 
to a few problems a lifetime and held the rest at bay, the 
posers would be forced out of business. A sturdy refusal to be 
perplexed can work wonders for the well-informed who want 
to be happy. 

There would then remain the question of protecting the 
young. Deprived of their adult prey, the posers would concen- 
trate on the schools and universities, “where they have already 
won a foothold. Civics and current affairs would soon drive 
history right out of the class-room. With no school certificate 
to hem them in, teachers would be free to give what time they 
might wish to the great themes of world citizenship, inter 
national intellectual co-operation, and the planning of the future. 
Their pupils, too, would be free to dive deeper into the moras 
of contemporary history—and come up muddier. 

In fact, there is a job for the kind of expert now working for 
the comfort of Mr Brinkman. There is a problem of the well 
informed and, so far, little prospect of solving it. Maybe they 
are doomed to unhappiness ; Nature has formed them to bea 
the wise man’s burden, and that is that. But there are a few 
things they can do to help themselves ; if they have a native 
appetite for problems let them not heap their plates till enjoy 
ment is killed by indigestion ; if they have weak stomachs and 
are easily depressed, let them eschew problems altogether # 
they would welsh rabbits. And if they are normal, 
people let them take their problems in small, balanced doses, 


- between Saturday lunch and Monday breakfast, 


from a sane, balanced, well-informed weekly journal—and it is 
a false economy to choose one of the cheap sixpennies. Thea, i 
they still suffer the itch of wanting to know and do something 
about everything, let them repeat to themselves the wise 

of Walter Bagehot : 


The most melancholy of human reflections, perhaps, is that, 
on the whole, it is a question whether the benevolence 
mankind dees most good or harm. 
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NOTES OF 


tars Porsena at Downing Street 


Jt was announced on Tuesday that the British Government 
is sending out a number of emissaries to consult with the other 
ments of the Commonwealth. Lord Listowel has departed 
for Australia and New Zealand, hotly pursued by Mr. Gordon- 
Walker, Under-Secretary for Commonwealth Relations, en route 
to India and Pakistan. Sir Percival Liesching, the permanent 
Under Secretary departs for South Africa, and Sir Norman Brook, 
the Secretary of the Cabinet, for Canada. The official announce- 
ment, intending to rob of any hint of urgency the picture of Mr 
Aitlee bidding “ his messengers ride forth East and West, and 
South and North,” speaks of discussion on matters arising from 
gst autumn’s meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, but 
it is Obvious that the real purpose of these pilgrimages is to make 
hasty preparations for a new conference. The idea of holding a 
meeting for consultation and exchange of information in Colombo 
has been abandoned in view of the urgency of the questions which 
face the Commonwealth, and instead a meeting will be held either 
in Lake Success or London. The date cannot be delayed much 
beyond the early summer, since Australia and New Zealand, and 
possibly Canada, will shortly thereafter be in the throes of general 
elections. : 

The emissaries will try to ensure that the various Common- 
wealth cabinets are fully briefed on the urgent questions of today, 
and that they send delegates of sufficient stature to be able to 
take decisions binding on their governments, It is hoped that 
they will also return with an agreed agenda. This must pre- 
sumably include the questions arising out of the new conception 
of regional defence, and in particular the apportionment of defen- 
sive responsibilities in the Pacific. It must also take account of 
the series of constitutional problems which would be raised by the 
continued presence of India in the Commonwealth, 

It can hardly be a coincidence that Mr Nehru chose the same 
day to re-state before his parliament, without any change in the 
terms he has previously used, that 

India will naturally and inevitably become in the next few months 
an independent sovereign republic. She can never accept the 
slightest degree of dependency on any foreign authority. Subject 
to this, she proposes to establish close friendly relations with other 
nations. 


* x * 


Conservative Introspection 


Deep rumblings during the past week within the Conservative 
Party have indicated that an effort is being made to digest its 
defeat at South Hammersmith. Two main forms of criticism 
appear to have been strengthened by this failure. One, put 
forward in the ranks of the party both in the country and at 
Westminster, is that an early statement of Conservative policy 
isessential. The other is that Mr Churchill should delegate more 
of the day-to-day leadership of the Opposition to Mr Eden, keep- 
ing himself in reserve in a sort of political Scapa Flow, ready 
to move into action only when the Grand Fleet needs to engage. 

It will take some time before either of these views works its 
way through the cumbersome machinery of Tory Party which 
is badly designed tor the task of evolving a policy at the speed 
necessitated by the march of contemporary events. While the 
Labour Party evolved in the country as a mechanism for getting 
into Parliament men and women who would seek there certain 
tkarly laid down social objectives, the Conservative Party was 
erected from the top downwards after the Reform Acts of the 

nineteenth century to secure backing in the newly-extended 
tlectorate for a Tory Party which had been established for nearly 
tWo centuries at Westminster. It was the Parliamentary Whips 
who made the Conservative Party organisation into a body for 
research and publicity, and when in time the constituency parties 

lid get themselves grouped into the National Union of Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Associations, the final word on policy remained 
With the ieader in Parliament as expounded by his own central 

. This situation prevails today. Day to day policy is settled 
by Mr Churchill with his shadow cabinet, whose membership 
He selects, as he would select the membership of a real Cabinet 
it office, and long term policy is settled by him in consultation 
with the Central Council of the Party, a body on which the various 
‘ctions of this sprawling organisation are represented. 

. 

At next week’s meeting of this Council, a motion is to come 

forward calling for an early definition of this long term policy. 
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THE WEEK 


It appears that events, if not Mr Churchill’s opinions, are moving 
in any case towards the early formulation of a long term: policy, 
Since the Conservative leaders feel that they must be ready with 
some statement should the Labour Party, despite Mr Phillips’s 
denials, decide to rush an autumn election. Whether this policy 
would be published immediately, even if drafted, is uncertain, 
Mr Churchill still inclines to the view that elections are won or 
lost in the few weeks of election campaigning, and that a policy 
may be all the more effective if it is sprung on one’s opponents 
late in the day. This may have been true in the days when few 
fundamental questions separated the two main parties. But today 
many other Conservatives argue that since the issues facing the 
electors are so fundamental, an election campaign begins the 
moment a new Parliament assembles, The demand for a policy 
is no longer confined to the moderate wing who advocate a form 
of the welfare state, but has spread to the right wing Conservatives 
who demand a clear-cut anti-socialist policy. It is. therefore likely 
that the formulation of at least an interim Conservative policy 
= be demanded of Mr Churchill on his return from the United 
tates. 

The more delicate matter of Mr Churchill’s technique of leader- 
ship in the Commons appears to have been hinted at, by back 
benchers in their regular meeting of the 1922 Committee—more 
exactly, the Conservative Private Members’ Committee—last week. 
Though Mr Churchill’s hasty advance and to obvious withdrawal 
over the health service debate may have done some damage in 
the Hammersmith by-election, the complaints are of longer stand- 
ing than this. It has long been clear that Mr Churchill could 
well entrust the day-to-day leadership of the Opposition to Mr 
Eden, just as Mr Attlee has delegated leadership of the House 
to Mr Morrison. But there is no sign yet that Mr Churchill 
intends to deprive himself of the pleasures of this task, not the 
least of which is baiting Mr Morrison on Thursday afternoons ; 
nor while his own back benchers are so reluctant to challenge his 
leadership is there any personal reason why he should. 


* * * 


Wheat Surplus and Dollar Shortage 


The system of off-shore purchases with Marshall Aid funds 
has recently come under severe criticism in the United States, 
more particularly because American wheat stocks are accumu- 
lating rapidly, while the hopes of an international wheat agreement 
are decreasing—almost as rapidly. The deadlock in Washington 
is discussed in a Business Note on page 478, but the wheat con- 
ference is now assuming a political significance which goes beyond 
the mere formulation of a commodity agreement. Indeed, it is 
likely to throw into relief the conflict between Commonwealth 
relations and Marshall Aid. 

At the inception of the Marshall Plan, Britain saw difficulties 
in the fact that a large part of its dollar commitments was with 
Canada. These were met by off-shore purchases: by allowing 
Britain to use Marshall dollars to buy food and raw materials from 
Canada. In an era of surpluses—and the world is rapidly 
approaching a time of grain surplus—things look different ; 
Marshall Aid can be regarded as an effective means of marketing 
burdensome surpluses. It is unfortunate that surplus wheat now 
exists mainly in the United States, whereas Britain, in particular, 
wants dollars to buy wheat from Canada, not from the United 
States. 

The Washington Conference has already heard the veiled threat 
that wheat might be declared a surplus commodity in the United 
States. This would virtually prohibit off-shore purchases under 
the Foreign Assistance Act. And the threat is likely to be used 
much more blatantly in the coming week as a means of getting 
the importing countries to accept some form of compromise on 
price. The exporting countrics have already reduced the pro- 
posed maximum price from $2.00 a bushel to $1.85, and then to 
$1.80. The importers, however, have refused to go above $1.75, 
although in a period of plentiful wheat it is the minimum rather 
than the maximum price which is important. 

If Britain were faced with the alternative of an international 
wheat agreement on the basis of the exporters’ final terms or an end 
to Marshall dollars for Canadian wheat, it would be forced to 
choose the former. If off-shore purchases were stopped, Britain 
would have either to suffer a serious annual dollar loss to Canada, 
or to restrict its imports from Canada so drastically as to unbalance 
the Canadian economy. The American Government no doubt 
understands the possible political repercussions of such a step, 
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but it can hardly ignore the sentiments of its own people. There 
is no fundamental conflict between the interests of the British 
Commonwealth and the principles of Marshall Aid, but it may 
nevertheless be extremely difficult to find a working compromise 
so long as the goods which Britain has agreed to buy from 
Canada are in more than adequate supply in the United States. 


* * * 


Can Uno Grasp the Fourth Point ? 


Mr Truman’s Fourth Point—the extension of American 
technical and financial assistance to backward areas—has bobbed 
up in many places in the two months since it was enunciated, but 
has appeared to have no fixed habitat. Now, however, it has been 
given entertainment in the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The Russian bloc did not vote against the 
Chilean proposal that Uno should undertake a study of the 
economic development of backward areas ; and the Council also 
agreed to an American proposal that the Secretary General of the 
United Nations should consult with the specialised agencies— 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the World Bank, the 
World Health Organisation—in order to work out schemes for 
planning and financing President Truman’s proposals. Accord- 
inglv, Mr Trygve Lie is meeting the agencies to initiate discussions. 

Theoretically, this is undoubtedly the right approach. The 
under-developed areas exist on both sides of the iron curtain 
and, if need is to be the criterion of assistance, an impartial inter- 
national organisation should be the arbiter. In practice, however, 
there is danger that if the Fourth Point is left to Uno alone it 
will disappear from active politics. In the first place, its effective- 
ness must depend to a considerable extent on American financing, 
and Congress will understandably refuse to vote a brass farthing 
for Communist territories or Soviet satellites. In the second, 
neither the competence nor the machinery exist within Uno itself 
to turn the vague aspiration of President Truman’s initiative into 
practical policies. The attempts made a year ago to bring the 
specialised agencies into closer touch with the Social and 
Economic Council have come to nothing ; it is doubtful whether 
the Secretariat exercises sufficient leadership and can call on 
sufficient expertise to bring the various organisations together in 
a workable scheme. It is to be hoped that, while Uno does the 
best it can with the President’s programme, other more effective 
agencies, such as the ECA in Washington or the Marshall group 
in Paris, will draw up their own interpretations of the Fourth 
Point. 


* * * 


No Change in OEEC ? 


The consultative group of eight Ministers called into being to 
speed and strengthe1 the work. of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation has now finished its first full meeting. 
The reports of the consultations have been meagre, and it would 
be unwise to draw any firm conclusions from them at this stage. 
There does, however, seem to be a remarkable gap between the 
forecasts made of the new group’s functions and what it has 
actually been doing. After the publication of the interim report 
of the OEEC, it was generally felt that more vigorous leadership 
would be necessary if Europe were really to achieve the cuttiag 
of dollar imports, the expansion of alternative supplies, the 
intensification of European trade znd the lowering of intra- 
European barriers for which the economic situation seemed to call. 
The need was reinforced by the enunciation of Mr Hoffman’s 
Six Points, which covered the same field and called for vigorous 
and ambitious action. It was, therefore, assumed that the group 
of eight Ministers wouid become a sort of economic general staff 
for Europe, with the authority necessary to get a full programme 
launched. 

The group may still become an embryo European Cabinet, 
but reports suggest that the first meetings have not contributed 
much to such a development. The eight point programme issued 
at the end of the conference goes back to the interim report and 
once again announces the measures which will be necessary “to 
achieve viability by 1952.” Virtually the only new admission is 
that no Marshall nation can expect to earn gold and dollars from 
its European neighbours. All special proposals—for achieving 
internal st;bility, co-ordinating investment programmes and the 
iike—appear to be referred back to the member governments. It 
may be that no more than a quarter of the tale has been told, but 
the uninstructed observer cannot help asking what, in all this, 
lay beyond the powers of the existing Executive Committee and 
whether the apparent duplication of function will really speed 
European recovery. 
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Defence Co-ordination 


Sir Ronald Weeks, writing in the Sunday Times with 
authority of a wartime Deputy Chief of the Imperiaj 
Staff, has intentionally sent a kite soaring into the 
March air, with a suggestion that the process of unify 
fighting services should be hastened towards the goal of a cs 
Ministry and a single service. In view of the lack of 
in the Ministry of Defence as at present organised, there 
be something to be said for this view. The present Mj 
represents an attempt to put On a systematic basis the : 
organisation built up around Mr Churchill’s personality 
controls the common arms such as Combined Operations and 
Joint Intelligence Staff, certain institutions—the Imperial Def 
and Joint Staff Colleges—and the common supply and 
organisations. For the rest, it is organised on a largely civilian 
basis to provide secretariats for the Chief of Staff's isati 
and the other joint service committees on production and research, 

There is no doubt that the committee system by which the 
Ministry of Defence proceeds is cumbrous. But, however tidy 
the channels of command leading to a supreme commander 
be on paper, and however necessary in the field, it is nevesthiies 
true that questions of major defensive policy can be settled 
by committees, since the decisions arrived at must always 
sent a compromise. If the Ministry of Defence were to become 
stronger than it is at present, then it would inescapably have 
to take over the executive control of the three services anj 
absorb the bulk of their operational ‘planning and administrative 
staffs. ‘This would involve the down-grading of the three service 
Ministers to a position equivalent to parliamentary secretar 
which, since two of them are among the oldest Crown offced 
in the Kingdom, might meet with no little opposition. It woul 
also accelerate the prevailing trend in Whitehall towards big 
government departments with their attendant strain on Ministers 
and senior officials. 

In newly-established departments of government, it is 
difficult to disentangle shortcomings in the personalities from 
defects in the system. The defence departments under the present 
government have been used as the dumping ground for unsatis. 
factory Ministers, and until there is a higher level of talent ¢ 
their head it is impossible to consider how the system might 
work at its best. The difficulties which the integration of th 
defence services has encountered in America suggest that the 
next steps in amalgamation of the British armed forces will 
very difficult, even under the direction of first class men, 
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Boys for the Jobs 


From the mutual mudslinging which marked last Monday's 
Adjournment debate on appointments to directorships in the 
nationalised boards, there emerged the shape of a genuine 
dilemma, quite independent of politics. This dilemma is 
threefold. From one aspect, the question of patronage cannot 
be ignored. Can an opponent of nationalisation, whose whole 
mentality is set in the tradition of private enterprise, be a really 
satisfactory appointee ? Should the job not go to one accustomed 
to thinking in terms of public service, who can be trusted to put 
his best efforts into justifying a previously proclaimed faith? 
The argument is convincing ; but once it is allowed, the way is 
wide open to the similarly justified “spoils system ”—which | 
not one of the things for which Britain envies America, It 
safer to underweight, rather than overweight, the value of the 
zealot’s extra zeal. 

But this political difficulty is not the most serious. In th 
wisest speech of the evening, Mr Erroll stressed the extent 0 
which, in the best current appointments, the Government hat 
relied on experience gained, and merits tested, in the hard 
of private business. With the best promotion system 
and on the most optimistic assumptions concerning the ¢ 
of material available at all levels, public enterprise itself cannot 
test and train under its more static and sheltered conditions i 
“tough fibre,” the initiative and the imagination, which a 
needed at the top. The solution to this problem probably lie 
in a wide decentralisation of responsibility, which is ¢ 
serait on other grounds ; but, as Mr Erroll said, it will a 

easy. : 

_Finally—a point merely implied in the debate—there is the 
dilemma of salaries. To recruit the right man, salary scales ™ 
be commensurate with the business earnings of the successil 
and established. But these men are the survivors of a whole field 
of competitors who have taken their chances of a glittering po* 
along with more numerous chances of mediocre or disappointing 
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d. To integrate salaries calculated to the “ glittering-prize ” 
sale into the structure of professional and Civil Service incomes 
i« to create violent anomalies, no less disruptive because they are 
5 present unavoidable. No conviction that the professional 
call are underpaid can justify the scaling-up of the secure 
and non-competitive Civil Service salary to the level of the most 

| risk-bearers’ reward ; and no argument that he is taking 
; virtually Civil Service job will persuade the successful business 
man to forgo that reward after perhaps a lifetime of risk taking. 
This particular problem is one of transition ; but the transition 
will be long enough to establish precedents. 


* * * 


Rationing by the Purse ? 


The end of clothes rationing is at hand. The President of the 
Board of Trade, it is reported, has at last been convinced that it 
is no longer necessary, and all that remains is for the date of 
abolition to be fixed. Doubtless, when clothes rationing officially 
comes to an end, it will be used for the greater glory of the 
Labour Government and hailed as another of its achievements. 
What is unlikely is that the Government will honestly admit that, 
in the case of clothes, rationing by coupons has been superseded 
by rationing by the purse, the Labour party’s big bogy. 

‘In clothing, however, disinflation has worked; demand has 
been checked by high prices, and though supply is still not 
large enough to allow freedom of choice, there is no longer an 
absolute shortage. The luxury trades have, of course, felt the 
draught long before this ; the significance of the end of clothes 
rationing is that high prices have been allowed to check demand 
for a consumer’s necessity. Is the same process beginning to 
work in the food trade? The supply of eggs in the flush 
gason has reached a point where it exceeds demand at the 
ordinary subsidised price. Therefore, the price has to be lowered 
temporarily, though it will be increased later in compensation, the 
Minstry of Food now announces, to slightly more than the 
ordinary price. Milk, also, is shortly to reach the point 
of saturation at present prices. Last May, when milk was 
temporarily unrationed, the consumption of liquid milk was about 
117 million gallons, and this January production was 116 million 

. There seems every possibility, therefore, that in a year’s 
time milk rationing will be dropped altogether—which would be 
avery useful piece of election propaganda for the Government. 
A glut in milk, combined with guaranteed prices for the farmer, 
will, however, present the Ministry of Food and the Milk Market- 
ing Board with a pretty problem. 

What is quite certain is that the consumer’s price cannot be 
subsidised any more to encourage him to drink more milk. In- 
comes are now high enough for him to buy more milk if he wants 
to; if he prefers beer, the Milk Marketing Board will have to find 
other outlets. Altogether, guaranteed prices, subsidies and price 
control have between them produced an extraordinary state of 
affairs. The first have to be given to farmers to bribe them to 
produce “luxuries” like milk and eggs which people will only 
buy at an artificially low price. And in order to find the money 
to bribe the farmer and subsidise the consumer, the Government 
has to tax the working man’s “ necessities”—his beer, tobacco 
and gambling. 


* * * 


Final Decision by Norway 


Wha: made Mr Molotov’s department think that Norway 
might sign a pact of non-aggression with the Soviet Union and 
abandon the Atlantic Pact remains a mystery. His representative 
in Oslo must have been either ill-informed or one of that unhappy 
band of diplomats whose advice is ignored by their foreign offices. 
Norway has taken remarkably little time to accept the invitation 
totake part in preparing the Atlantic Pact, and to refuse politely 
the offer from Moscow. At a secret session of the Storting on 

3rd these two momentous decisions were taken by 118 
Votes torr. The Foreign Minister’s most cogent arguments were 

'@ non-aggression agreement between signatories of the United 
Na Charter was superfluous, that Norway had friendly feel- 
ings for Russia, and that Norwegian bases would never be avail- 
able for the preparation of aggression in peacetime. They have 


convinced the Danes that Norway’s lead can be followed, and’ 


their Foreign Minister has gone to Washington to consult with 
son. 

In Sweden and Finland it is clearly recognised that Norway’s 

ion is final. The failure of attempts to create a Scandinavian 

ence bloc on Sweden’s terms—and largely for Sweden's 

thas confirmed in their differences the representatives of 
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conflicting opinions. Politicians and most newspapers want to- 
wait and see, hinting that time will show the wisdom of Sweden’s. 
decision to have no definite ties with the West. Those news- 
papers which have consistently argued in favour of those ties 
proclaim their arguments with a new insistence, as do the spokes- 
men of the unusually articulate Swedish general staff. What 
strikes the outsider is that Sweden gets the best of both worlds, 
thanks to Norway’s courageous decision: armed neutrality for 
itself plus American and British guarantees to its neighbour. 

It is worth noting that the Russian requests to Norway caused, 
at the time they were made, a sharp swing of Swedish opinion in 
the West’s favour, and this confirms the view that any Russian 
action now against Finland would have a ‘similiar and perhaps 
move lasting effect. This must be known in Moscow, and vague 
rumours of Russian troop movements need not.be taken too 
seriously: Finland’s position at the moment is endangered more 
by the intrigues of ambitious party leaders than by any foreign 
threat. Should that threat develop the Finns would close their 
ranks as they have in the past. 


* * *x 


Mr. Attlee in Berlin 


_ Mr Attlee’s visit to Berlin was timely. The counter-blockade 
against the Soviet zone and sector of the city, and the proposal 
to increase the scale of the air lift from §,000 tons to 8,000 tons 
a day demand further sacrifices from the people of the western 
sectors and greater efforts from the British and American air 
crews. The encouragement and praise of the Prime Minister 
have given morale a tonic, particularly among the air crews, 
whose claim to recognition is at least as great as that of the 
people of Berlin themsefves. 

It has hitherto been a weakness of the air lift that, in order 
to keep up the high rate of landings on the airfields, only a small 
number of aircraft could be given the time to load goods for 
export as well as to unload the supplies they brought in. Berlin’s 
export trade has suffered, and the eight to ten million marks’ 
worth of goods per month which were sent to the Soviet sector 
was an important factor in Berlin’s trade, until the western Powers 
decided last month to tighten up the counter-blockade. If manu- 
facturers in the western sectors are not to suffer still more hard- 
ship, the airlift must concentrate much more on taking goods 
out of the city, and this is the chief reason for the decision to 
increase its scope. 

The effort involved will be prodigious. To maintain the present 
average rate of 5,000 tons a day aircraft are already landing at 
intervals of only three minutes, and this interval cannet with 
safety be much reduced. The plan therefore calls for the use 
of bigger aircraft specially adapted for the work—among them 
the Tudor I'V ; and it is encouraging to note that the last of the 
comparatively small Dakotas are being withdrawn, 

Operation “ Plainfare” is now in its ninth month. No one 
can yet say when it will come to an end, and there have been 
hints that plans for its continuation extend at least as far as 
October. It has been and continues, as Mr Attlee said, to be an 
outstanding achievement by the American and British air forces, 
who have withstood well the strain and monotony of their task. 
Berlin has been the western Stalingrad of the cold war. How the 
siege is to be lifted or broken remains as much a mystery as ever. 


* * * 


Tito and the Ides of March 


Both in the north and the south Jugoslavia’s relations with 
the Cominform team continue to get worse. It is difficult to 
believe that the succession of incidents, diplomatic exchanges 
and angry recriminations will lead to no climax. It is now ten 
months since the defiant Tito was excommunicated by the Comin- 


form, and there may be reason for him to beware the ides of ' 


March. 

To the south Tito cannot ignore the fact that the National 
Liberation Front of Macedonia is to hold a congress this month 
at which will be proclaimed “a union of Macedonia as an inde- 
pendent state.” This Communist directed organisation was once 


a tool of his own, intended to detach Aegean Macedonia from 
Greece and attach it to Vardar Macedonia within the Jugoslav ’ 


federation. Now it appears to be a tool of the ambitious Dimitrov, 
who presumably has Moscow’s approval for a quite different plan” 
This would be to form a Macedonian state Within a south Slav 


federation which would dominate the Balkans. The part that) 
Bulgaria and its own slice of Macedonia would play in this 


afrangement was revealed when Dimitrov boasted last year that 
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his people, “ now numbering seven million, would in the near 
future be increased to ten million.” The loss to Jugoslavia and 
Greece would be Bulgaria’s gain. 

Such a plan would never have been approved by Markos, 
who, as leader of the Greek guerillas, used the nationalist appeal 
as hard as anybody. The removal of Markos has left his successors 
free 10 pursue a policy which is aimed as much at Jugoslavia as 
at Greece. That this is understood in Belgrade has been shown 
by a recent article of the Serbian Communist, Mosha Piade, in 
the party’s official organ Borba and by the virtual disappearance 
of Jugoslav accusations against Greece from the flow of cables 
on Balkan matters that reach the United Nations. 
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Strange though it may seem, then, Belgrade and Athens have 
now common enemies and interests, for Tito has nothing to gain 
by supporting the Greek guerillas any longer. 

Meanwhile, at the Austrian peace treaty discussions in London 
the Soviet representatives perfidiously support Jugoslavia’s claims 
while ostentatiously ignoring the Belgrade Government. Tito 
fears that if he makes concessions over Slovene Carinthia, Comin- 
form demagogy will exploit Slovene nationalism against him. 
This fear is well-founded as long as the present regime is main- 
tained inside Jugoslavia. As long as Marxist-Leninist ideology 
and terminology enjoy a monopoly of the spoken and printed 
word, Cominform agents have a perfect camouflage behind which 
to prepare treason. As long as “the people” is identified with 
“the party,” Tito cannot make use of the patriotic feelings of 
the Jugoslav nations to resist Soviet aggression. 

The Western Powers, while anxious to conciliate Jugoslavia, 
cannot impose intolerable conditions on Austria. The claim to 
Carinthia is, in fact, taken seriously only by the Slovenes, of 
whom in any case the vast majority are devout Catholics who 
abhor the Cominform and the Kremlin. Croats and Serbs have 
never cared very much about the Karawanken Mountains. Tito 
should concentrate on the possible rather than the ideally desir- 
able. He should understand that it is more important to keep 
Jugoslavia’s independence than to win a few more square miles 
of Alps. The Western Powers should spare no effort to persuade 
him. 


* * * 


Tied Houses 


The Private Member’s Bill to abolish the tied public-house 
came up for its first reading on Friday after The Economist nad 
gone to press. Being placed on the list after Bills to amend 
spelling and abolish fox-hunting, it will have some difficulty in 
clearing all of the fences in the legislative steeplechase, but it 
will nevertheless find considerable support in the House of 
Commons. It proposes to abolish the tied house by making it 
illegal for brewers to enter into a tying covenant with a licensee, 
by making the absence of such a covenant the condition of grant- 
ing a new licence, and by protecting the licensee from eviction 
by a brewer-owner for abandoning a tying covenant. 

In view of the fact that the Bill is sponsored by a group of 
members, Mr Bing, Mr Driberg, Mr Foot and others, who 
have about as much sympathy with the philosophy of G. K. 
Chesterton as with that of. Henty, it is hard to believe that 
the measure is inspired by friendship for the little man so much 
as by dislike of the brewers. Moreover, although the tied house 
@oes undoubtedly limit the customers’ freedom of choice, the case 
for its abolition is not clear-cut. The brewers claim that their 
ownership of public-houses enables them to let at low rents 
to tenants who could afford neither to buy outright nor to pay a 
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full economic rent. The brewer’s name on _ the house jg 
guarantee, in a highly competitive industry, that the draught -2 
is kept in good condition in the owner’s commercial in 
Most of the reconditioning and improvement to the Epot 
public-house between the two wars was done by the brewers, It 
is true that tenancy agreements vary widely, but they are 
to examination by the licensing justices on the transfer of 
licence to a new holder. The police look with disfavour op 2 
agreement which cannot be terminated within three mop 
nevertheless every brewery has a long list of applicants for its 
tied houses. if the tie were abolished the biggest firms who 
have built up a naticnal demand by advertising, would sell ‘mor 
and many of the small country breweries, who often make the 
best beer, might be forced to contract. 

What is wanted is not a political battle in the romantic py 
fictitious terms of freedom versus monopoly, but a thor 
examination of the tied house system to discover whether jt 
should be preserved, amended or abolished. Such an ing 
could elicit facts which the taciturn brewing industry has neyer 
divulged, as, for instance, why the biggest breweries like Gyip. 
ness and Bass own no public-houses. It would also be able 19 
discover whether public-houses could be stafied or managed under 
any system except that of tenancy. 


* * * 


Spelling Reform 


Dze komiti on simplifyd speling propozd unda dze Speling 
Reform (or Refawm ?) Bil wil hav an unenviubl job, ... , One 
sentence of this sort of thing is enough. It demonstrates the 
painful fact that of all European languages English is most resis. 
tant to spelling reforms. Because it comprises more diphthongs 
and compound consonated sounds than can be rendered by the 
26 letters of the ordinary alphabet, it demands a new notation, 
Failing these, it kan ov kors be riten as a siks-yer-old rites ; but 
nersri speling is not rashn] but meerly anarkik. This problem 
is doubtless soluble, but the result is unhkely to persuade 
foreigners, alphabetically conservative, that English is an ideal 
world language. Saving trouble for schoolchildren is a worthy 
aim; but it is a poor service to ease the child’s entry on his 
heritage by debasing the heritage itself. History, pedigree, affilia- 
tions, are built into the structure of words ; and of these ortho 
graphy often tells the eye more than sound tells the ear, bringing 
in visual overtones and echoes—would that word, written “ eko, 
recall the disconsolate nymph of legend ?—contrasting the dignity 
of classical derivation with the directness of Nordic origin, 
Practically, the transition over, rational spelling would be con- 
venient ; for that matter universally shaven heads, once one was 
used to the chill, would certainly be hygienic. But a grea 
language is no more a mere convenient device than a living face 
is a mere assembly of physiologically necessary features; its 
character is embodied in its spelling as human character is 
engraved in the lines of the skin, 

Far better extend to those who really find orthography 
tyrannous the tolerances which let Shakespeare spell as the spifit 
moved him. Misspelling has, after all, beauties of its own, Mr 
Walter de la Mare cites the “myrrkhie fogghes” of one od 
writer—how much foggier that in the orthodox rendering ?= 
and the characteristic errors which enliven the correspondence of 
individuals deficient in visual memory have a personal and evoc- 
tive charm all their own. To stop persecuting such eccentrics is 
better than to ease their path to conformity at the price of degrad- 
ing the English Janguage to the prefab level of Esperanto. 


* * * 


Are There More Young Delinquents ? 


Last week a national conference of all interested bodies—the 
churches, the magistrates, the police, the education authorities 
and so on—met to consider the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
This is not the first time that it has been given such prominent 
attention. Throughout the nineteenth century, before the fist 
world war and between the wars, alarm was constantly being 
expressed about the increasing number of young delinquents, a 
many investigations, official and private, were carried out into iS 
causes, 

It is impossible to say from the published official statisues 
whether there has, in fact, been an incréase in juvenile delinquency 
or not. The establishment of juvenile courts in 1908 am 
passing of the Children and Young Persons Act in 1933 both led 
to an immediate apparent rise in delinquency simply because 
made the authorities less reluctant to prosecute. The effect of 
measures like these can, however, be expected to have spent 
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OF WATER POLLUTION 


More attention is being given by Rivers and 
Catchment Authorities to the quality of trade 
effluents, and the treatment of waste waters 
presents many problems to industrial concerns, 
For many years, Peter Spence & Sons Limited 
have specialised in the chemical treatment of 
water and waste water, and their technical 
service is at the disposal of concerns which 

require advice upon effluent 
problems. 
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Keeping : 
of all accounting operations 


In times of uncertainty, when condi- 
tions can fluctuate rapidly, the need 
for CONTROL in accounting routine 
es greater than ever. With 
Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
hine equipment, contrel is auto- 
matic, because accounts are always in 
Perpetual balance. Vital figure-facts, 
guaranteed accurate, are literally “on 
tap” whenever required. No special 
staff is needed —each day's work is 


posted, balanced and proved correct UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 








tach day as a matter of routine. May 
we prove it to you—im your own 
if you wish ? 


CLASS *D’ ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
An all-purpose, fully automatic Accounting 
machine. 
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‘“‘My samples or complete orders 


get there fastest by Speedbird!” 


Right off-hand I can give you four 
reasons why it’s good for my business— 
and yours—to send samples and even 
complete orders across the world by 
B.O.A.C. 


First, it’s fast—as fast as regular Speedbird service to five 





continents and forty-two countries can make it. Next, 
packing can be lighter and therefore is cheaper. Third, 
insurance rates are reasonable. Finally, there’s little 
danger of damage or pilferage because Speedbird freight 
gets individual handling and prompt delivery. All of which 
means that I can maintain my overseas stocks more easily 
and cover a wider selling area. 

These same advantages of speed, service and efficiency 
apply for Speedbird passengers as well. 150,000 miles of 
B.O.A.C. air routes make midgets of the miles and save me 
valuable travelling time. And always I feel completely at 
home—completely comfortable. Piping hot meals and 
between-meal snacks. are served with the 
compliments of B.O.A.C. No tipping, 
either, for attentive service that caters to 


your every wish! 





GREAT BRITAIN * USA BERMUDA * CANADA + MIDDLE EAST 
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B.0.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY’ BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIR- 
WAYS LTD., SOUTH APRICAN AIRWAYS & TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD, 
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a few years. The 25 pei cent increase Jast year cannot be put 


least partly accounted for by a change in police methods—the very 


ie. prominence given to juvenile delinquency may make the police 


more anxious to prosecute,. Similarly, the increase over adult 
delinquency may merely mean that children are more easily caught. 


re 


delinquency to lay down the prophylaxis ? 


Let it be assumed, however, that the statistics do reflect a 
al increase in juvenile delinquency that has been occurring over 
long period. Is there enough knowledge on the causes of 
The investigators 


have found a number of factors associated with juvenile delin- 
quency, many of them injerrelated : large families, low intelligence, 


broken homes, poverty, unemployment, city life. 


Some of these 


may be wiped out or offset by state action; for instance, the 
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i* simple solution such as a national morality campaign. 
wanted is a great deal more careful and detailed investigation. 
One line of inquiry in particular suggests itself. 


yund to reduce delinquency. On the other hand, today, unem- 


Joyment and primary poverty are virtually non-existent, yet the 


gures for delinquency are going up. Obviously, there is no 


What is 


The greater 
umber of families today compared with a generation ago and 


their smaller size mean a larger number of eldest children in the 


£4 5 population, and some investigators have found an excess of first- 
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born among delinquents. 


Are we, then, producing the demo- 
raphic conditions that encourage juvenile delinquency ? Is the 


declining level of national intelligence, sometimes alleged to be 
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3 released funds piecemeal. 


the inevitable result of the declining fertility of the more intelli- 
gent, appearing in the statistics of juvenile delinquency ? 


These 


questions are only put forward very tentatively, but they serve 
to show how infinitely complicated the subject is. 


* * * 


French Defence Dilemma 


The French Minister for Defence, M. Ramadier, finds him- 
self on the horns of a dilemma which Mr Alexander has been 
spared, Because he and his predecessors have been unable— 
through no fault of any individual—to produce a long-range 
defence plan satisfactory to public opinion, the Assembly has 
This method of financing, of course, 
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adds immensely to the difficulty of drawing up a plan. 

expenditure of 350 billion francs (£330 million) has been 
in principle, but for March and April M. Ramadier gets only the 
60 billion francs voted last week. This means living from hand 
to mouth, while Mr Alexander gets away with an annual sym 
twice as large—and no plan. 

There are signs, however, that the doctrine and plans needed 
for a long-range French defence plan are emerging. is no 
lack of staff officers to draft them. In Paris there has been , 
clearer recognition than in London of two basic principles jp 
western defence: first, that the defence budget of each signat 
of the Atlantic Pact must henceforth be related to half a dozen 
other budgets and policies ; second, that there is a grave problem 
of internal security to be faced between the Rhine and the Channel 
M. Thorez has given his warning that patriotism is not ; 
and it looks as if the French Communist Party, which has been 
busy purging its weaker brethren, is ready to go underground jf 
necessary. M. Ramadier has therefore to provide against two 
types of aggression: attack across land frontiers, and armed 
resistance at home guided and supported from outside. For the 
former contingency France appears to have five reasonably well- 
trained and equipped divisions ; for the latter it needs specially 
organised static and mobile forces which would be not included 
in any general mobilisation in the field. Such a division of 
strength, added to the demands on the French Army from Indo- 
China, is regrettable but unavoidable. It must complicate for 
some time the plans of M. Ramadier, who declared last week that 
it would be “a national disaster to neglect the defence of the 
Rhine.” 

How little can be done with the sums that France can afford 
and how much depends on the amount of arms and equipment 
that will be made available from America is shown by some 
striking figures given in Le Monde. An infantry division with 
its vehicles in full use costs annually 530 million francs; an 
armoured division in full operation costs 920 million francs. Its 
initial formation, with American equipment, is reckoned to cost 
$40 million at present prices. Le Monde makes the wishful but 
sensible comment that military thinking must be revised to submit 
to budgetary limitations ; if it is not possible to build up the 
giant strength of a Goliath, then let there be an attempt to achieve 
the suppleness and skil] of David. The advice might well be 
pondered in Whitehall. 


For 1949 


* * * 


Suspense in China 


Dr Sun Fo has resigned with his Cabinet, and China is thus 
for the moment without even a nominal government. Theoreti- 
cally the way is now clear for the formation of a new coalition 
government by arrangement between Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen and the Communists ; but so far there is no evidence 
that negotiations have produced any agreement, and it is not 
simply a question of forming a new Government in Nanking— 
or in Peking, whither, it has been rumoured, that the Communists 
would prefer to move their capital. 

The fundamental question is whether the southern and westem 
provinces can be brought to obey a predominantly Communist 
central Government without further military operations. These 
the Communists probably wish to avoid, both because of the 
strain on their resources and the propaganda for ending the civil 
war which they themselves formerly employed so effectively. If 
the unsubdued provinces cannot be directly coerced, they must 
be brought in by hard political bargaining, which will naturally 
tend to be protracted, unless the Communists can win over 
important forces from the still independent commands. 

Defections to the Communists are still goivg on—the most 
serious was that of the former British cruiser Aurora, which was 
transferred to the Chinese navy after the war—but there is so far 
no sign that the defiant regionalism of the Cantonese has been 
broken down by any local fifth column, and the influence of the 
“retired” President Chiang Kai-shek has by no means been 
eliminated. Chiang is now residing at his ancestral home 1 
Chekiang, and is reported to have prepared a stronghold at Amoy 
as a place of refuge if the Communists break into Chekiang. The 
“war criminals,” indeed, are very much at large, though they 20 
longer constitute an organised force which can claim to be 
Government of China. For the United States the present situ 
tion is not unfavourable, for, as long as diplomatic recognition 
not extended to a Communist-conirolled. Government, it is:opea 
to Washington to deal separately with an autonomous régime m 
Canton. This possibility strengthens the hands of the opponents 
of Communist rule in negotiating for a new balance of power 


_ within China. 
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Rebuff and Compliment to Italy 


It now looks as if Italy will not after all be included as one 
of the founder members of the North Atlantic Pact. Its exclusion 
cannot, however, be attributed to the signs of cold feet shown 
by some of the right-wing Socialists (PSLT) led by Signor 
Saragat ; the North Atlantic Powers have made their decision on 
the merits of the strategical situation. On the other hand the 
internal right-wing Socialist disagreements about the degree and 
type of collaboration with the West in which Italy should indulge, 
compare favourably with the sulky, destructive attitude adopted 
outright by the left-wing Socialists (PSI). Allied to the Italian 
Communist Party, they have now been threatened with expulsion 
from the International Socialist Conference by its British chair- 
man, Mr Morgan Phillips, if they do not break with the Com- 
munists by March 20th—which is unlikely. Signor Saragat, for 
his part, withdrew his offer to resign from the Government, 
because of his party’s indiscipline, after receiving assurances from 
the Christian Democrat Premier, Signor De Gasperi. 

The net result of much controversy has been to clear the air 
on the subject of Italian ties with other western nations, and to 
strengthen the hand of Count Sforza, the Foreign Minister, in 
his future dealings with the Atlantic Powers. The right-wing 
Socialists have also secured for themselves an important repre- 
sentative post abroad; their able Signor Tremelloni, formerly 
minister wit!:out a very definite portfolio, has now been appointed 
as Italv’s representative on the new eight-power Council of OEEC 
in Paris. This should stimulate the appreciation of some Socialists 
for Italy’s ties with the Marshall world. 

Among all but the Communists in Italy there are few doubts 
that the country should do all it can to promote European unity. 
The sympathy for Italy felt in London and Paris was clearly 
shown in the offer extended a few weeks ago of a seat on the 
Council of Europe. But it is clear that in some Italian minds 
European unity is one thing, an avowed anti-Communist alliance 
another. The one presents itself as an attractive ideal, the other 
as a cold coutract which not only threatens by its very nature to 
split Europe, but might also turn Italy again into a battlefield. 
Rightly or wrongly, some Italians feel that they would move more 
confidently from gentle dreams of European unity to virile par- 


ticipation in an anti-Communist pact if they were respectably 
armed themselves. 


Shorter Notes 


The London County Council rate is to continue unchanged 
at 9s. 3d., and there appears every prospect that it will increase 
in the future, judging from the Council’s programme of capital 
investment. ‘The reliefs to the rates made by the Exchequer last 
year, when the hospital services and the poor law were taken 
off the shoulders of the local authorities, is already absorbed by 
the expansion of other local authority services. The capital 
budget is formidable indeed. It is estimated that £30 million 
will be spent this year, £20 million of which is on housing and 
£3.4 million on education. And this is a small instalment of 
what is to come, It is proposed that £217 million will over the 
years be spent on the Council’s development plan for education 
and £158 million on housing. ‘Total capital expenditure approved 


_ in detail or in principle amounts to £616 million. London rate- 


payers can expect no possible relief from their burdens. 


The coal committee of the Economic Commission for Europe 
has just allocated over 13 million tons of coal to seventeen Euro- 
Pean countries and Trieste for the second quarter of this year. 

this, 7,700,000 tens will be distributed under ordinary trade 
agreements between eastern and western Europe. This is 800,000 
fons more than the committee had for distribution in the first 
Quarter of the year, and the deficit of 3,700,000 tons between 
What Europe needs and what it can produce has been reduced 
by 1} million tons. This deficit would be even smaller if cur- 
fency and transport difficulties did not prevent Britain, Poland, 
aly and Belgium from disposing of 1,000,000 tons of their 
Utplus exportable coal. 
. 


Misfortune dogs the experiments of the Civil Service in 
ection. Six months ago the Select Committee on Estimates 
ised its method—particularly the “house party.” Having 
angled its defence then, it has now exacerbated the dispute by 
Titicising the Select Committee’s method of investigation, and 
 Tevising the figures it submitted to the Committee in the first 
Pace. The subject is a fruitful field for prejudice, and for every 
Petson who having knowledge of the workings of Stoke d’Abernon 
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has reported in its favour, there are a dozen factious people who 
are prepared to condemn it out of hand. There is no doubt that 
the new methods of selection are far less haphazard, and it is to 
be hoped that the new method of non-residential selection boards 
which have worked in industry will be allowed to get under way 
unhampered by pedantic criticism. 


* 


In a memorandum to Mr Trygve Lie the United Nations 
Balkan Commission draws urgent attention to the appalling plight 
of the Greek refugees. A year ago there were about 450,000; 
now they are estimated at nearly 1,000,000, or one-seventh of 
the population of Greece ; and their numbers will ‘continue to 
grow as long as the civil war continues. This is a problem far 
beyond either the resources of the Greek Government or those 
of the Uno relief agencies at present working in Greece. 


* 

Unesco has just published in Paris a handbook which makes a 
far more practical contribution to the increase of human under- 
standing than many of its more grandiose schemes. It describes 
in detail the scholarships offered in twenty-eight countries to 
citizens of other countries, as well as those provided by various 
international organisations. By listing the available scholarships 
by the subjects they cover, it enables all those who wish to pro- 
vide further educational opportunities to see at a glance which 
fields of study have been most neglected. The handbook thus 


gives invaluable help both to would-be recipients and donors of 
scholarships. 
7 


The private members Bill which,oddly enough, seems likely 
to cause most storm is the Analgesia in Childbirth Bill, which 
Was given a second reading last week. Its objects are simple and 
ought to be generally acceptable: to try to ensure that in four 


years all midwives should be trained in the administration of 


some form of analgesia ; to make it a duty of local health authori- 
ties to supply the necessary apparatus, drugs and transport ; and 
to oblige hospitals to see that their apparatus is in working order. 
The storm is likely because, for some reason, the Government’s 
attitude is very half-hearted, and an all-party motion has been 
tabled calling upon it to take all necessary steps, which would 
include the moving of a financial resolution to accompany the 
Bill, to enable it to have further consideration. 


From The Economist of 1849 


March tro, 1849 


On one point we agree with the shipowners. Like them, 
we are opposed to any laws which prevent shipowners, or any 
other honest men, from conducting their affairs as they like ; 
but they must recollect that the State is required to protect 
British ships, as if they were a portion of the soil of Great 
Britain, in distant parts of the world. There must, therefore, 
be some rules for distinguishing British ships, entitled to 
this protection, from other ships. The English flag does 
not make a ship English. The shipowners cannot claim for 
every vessel belonging to them that privilege. To be built 
in Britain, have a British captain, and a certain portion of 
the crew British, are the marks and signs by which the 
State determines a vessel to be British. The restrictions of 
which the shipowners complain are less imposed on them 
with a view to the advantage of the State or other portions 
of the community, than with a view to discriminate their 
ships from foreign ships, and entitle them to the protection 
of the State. Of these restrictions they have no right to 
complain. How far in the present conditions of the world, 
when every maritime state is equally interested in putting 
down piracy, and nothing of the kind exists anywhere to any 
alarming extent, such rules for discriminating national vessels 
may be necessary, we shall not decide. We shall not even 
inquire whether all states might not equally protect the 
common carriers for all, nor whether, in this age of growing 
cosmopolitanism, ships might not be considered as the first 
branches of the universal society of mankind, and be denuded 
of all nationality ; for as such a condition of society is not 
yet developed nor provided for, enquiries of that kind would 
be nugatory: and we must only insist on the shipowners, as 
long as they require to be protected by the State in all the 
waters of the world, submitting with a good grace to what 
they now call tyrannical laws, which are intended only to 
establish the rule which entitles their vessels to the protection 
of the State. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Insurance Earnings 


Sir,—The estimates issued by the British Insurance Associa- 
tion of overseas business and overseas earnings, discussed in 
The Economist last week, raise a topic of public importance. 

The booklet does not assert that overseas earnings were in fact 
£33 million in 1947, but that inference has been widely drawn 
from the way in which the figures are presented and from the 
comparison which the Association makes with export figures for 
jron and steel and cotton in 1947. It is a matter of record 
that total fire insurance underwritten by the companies in 
that year yielded only a profit of 2.4 per cent of the premiums, 
and accident insurance one only of 0.6 per cent. Moreover fire 
and accident business in the United States—which accounts for 
about one-half of the total premiums—produced meagre profits 
for most insurers, and in some cases, losses. 

The Association’s estimates appear to have been based on 
rather shifting statistical ground. Three points in particular may 
be worth emphasis. 

1. The statistical propriety of lumping together different 
branches of insurance at home and overseas, and then calculating 
the income by reference first to a given percentage of profit and 
secondly to the estimated division of business between home and 
overseas, seems doubtful. 

2. While on all business combined there was an average profit 
of about § or 6 per cent before the war, it may be questioned 
whether in post-war conditions such a percentage will be reached, 
save in abnormal years. 

3. The estimate of total premiums for 1947 at £450 million 
seems high. Published reports of the companies show that their 
total premiums were about £250 to £260 million in 1947. No 
figures have yet been published for Lloyd’s underwriters, but it 
seems doubtful if they could account for {£200 million. Further 
information on how the total of £450 million was reached would 
be most valuable. 

A distinction should of course be drawn between insurance 
earnings abroad and sums transferred to the United Kingdom. 
Between 1917 and 1938 total remittances from the United States 
were no more than £51 million. During the 13 years before the 
war transfers from Canada—probably the next most important 
market—were almost offset by transfers to Canada. Thus the 
average annual rate of transfer from the whole of North America 
was about £2) million. 

It is important that the facts about overseas earnings of British 
Insurance should be known, but is it not high time that the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade prepared an official estimate? 
That there are difficulties in compiling accurate figures will be 
readily appreciated from a study of the official American report 
Insurance Transactions in the Balance of International Payments 
in the United States (1917-1935). But these difficulties cannot 
be overcome by the methods adopted by the British Insurance 
Association.—Yours faithfully, Leo T. Little 

University College of the South West, Exeter 


Wages Policy 


Sirn—May I be permitted to comment on the Note in your 
issue of February 19th in which you refer to my recent Fabian 
pamphlet ? 


Firstly, I think it is sufficiently clear from the pamphlet thy 
one of my main reasons for supporting the White Paper po}; 
is the need to keep up a supply of money for investment. Sing. 
the chief investors are the middle classes, surely this implies that 
I do not disregard their interests. 

Secondly, the definition of full employment used jn the 
pamphlet—more jobs than workers—is not my invention, but js 
used by Lord Beveridge throughout Full Employment in’ ¢ Free 
Society. I cannot see what other definition is possible ; hence 
my deliberate distinction between this and “a high and stable 
level of employment.” 

Thirdly, my argument about the impossibility of reducing w, 
was included in a passage directed against those who believe in 
wage-differentials as the solution of all problems of labour-distriby. 
uon. Nevertheless it would be interesting to know how, in a state 
of full employment as defined, reduction can be carried out with. 
out strikes, disturbances and the dislocation of the whole economic 
programme. Or is this where the significance of the definition 
comes in ? Is an excess of workers over jobs desired as a Means 
of controlling wages as well as distribution ? 

Finally, sir, you suggest that I aim at “ state communism.” 
Quite frankly I do not know what this means. But I do not think 
thar any possible interpretation of it represents the aims of the 
Labour Party ; it certainly does not represent mine. In fact the 
expression suggests littlke more than an emotional red herring — 
Yours faithfully, T. E. M. McKuttericx 

2 St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1 


[First: Precisely. The only reason why the middle classes should 
not be stripped quite bare is that the workers” interests demand a 
flow of savings. Second: There is a great difference between the 
degree of excess of jobs over workers contemplated in the “ Free 
Society ” with its norm of 3 per cent frictional, etc., unemployment, and 
that implied by the present 1} per cent. Both are “high and stable” 
Neither is literally “full.” Third: This is indeed where the signif 
cance of the definition comes in. No “excess of workers over jobs” 
is, or ever has been, postulated by The Economist as a necessary 
condition for smoothly-working wage incentives ; the imputation is 
quite simply dishonest. Balance, not excess or deficiency, is wanted, 
Fourth: The hoped-for total obliteration of private enterprise leaves 
unless Britain is to go anarchist or Morris-Utopian) only state com- 
munism as alternative. If Mr McKitterick and the Labour Party 
have not yet realised this, it is high time they did.—Eprror.) : 


Staggered Hol idays 


Sir—As Chairman of the Home Holidays Division of the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board, I should appreciate your 
courtesy in allowing comment on the letter of Mr John Clews 
in your letter of February 26th. 

Mr Clews quotes the percentage of absenteeism for July and 
August to demonstrate the effect of a staggered holiday, but I 
would suggest that only the figure of the last week in July, the 
general holiday week for the Midland area, has any relevance 
the changed holiday date. I am quite prepared to find this is 
comparatively high, due largely to the reasons summarised by 
Mr Clews, but to assume that absenteeism over a two months’ 
period is due to deviation from the local holiday date is quite 
unreasonable. 
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Many thousands of workers in commercial offices, in transport, 
distributive trades, local government and civil service already 
take their holidays over a wide-s ead period as a matter of 
course Without any perceptible effect on absenteeism, and in 
contrast to the experience of the firm referred to by Mr Clews, 
[can quote a factory in the Birmingham area with 7,000 employees 
which took their holidays last year at a time other than the local 
holidays week. Absenteeism during this latter week was negli- 
gible, thus showing that this particular objection to staggered 
holidays is not inevitable. 

As Mr Clews mentions, incidentally, a bold effort was made in 
the Midlands to spread out the holiday dates by districts and if 
this had been wholly successful, as may well be the case in future 
years, his problem would not have arisen. 

Finally, may I say that statutory enforcement of holiday dates 
js not envisaged, nor would be welcomed by any of the numerous 
bodies interested in the staggering of holidays. The annual holiday 
js a personal possession and the education of the worker and, in 
some cases, the employer, to the advantages obtainable by spread- 
ing holidays, will eventually bring the desired result.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Ernest W, WIMBLE 
The British Tourtst and Holidays Board, 


Queen’s House, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 


Tractors for Farmers 


Sin,—The article “Tractors for Farmers” in your issue of 
February 19th is a umely reminder of the important role which 
the agricultural machinery industry is playing in Britain’s economic 
recovery. One contention of your contributor, however, is 
deserving of comment, namely, his insistence on the desirability 
of a closer connection between the automobile and _ tractor 
industries. 

In the North American farm machinery industry—the world’s 
largest—this liaison is not predominant ; and of the “ Big Eight” 
manufacturers, none, with the exception of the Ford Company, 
is directly linked with the automobile industry. 

From a recent, personal survey of their farm machinery industry, 
it is apparent that a misconception of American production 


463 
methods exists in this country, for, despite mass-production tech- 
niques, American manufacturers do not make large quantities of 
one machine. Many of them produce four or five different models, 
some in smaller volume than the single-model output of the larger 
British manufacturers. 

This lack of design and production flexibility would appear to 
be an important factor in the continued expansion of British 
tractor exports. Ii might well be that the recently announced 
reduced production of some of our larger manufacturers results 
more from increasing competition in a buyer’s market than from 
the reluctance of foreign governments to issue import licences, 

Surprisingly, no mention is made in your article of David Brown 
Tractors Limited, Britain’s third largest producer of wheeled 
tractors. It is our experience that if a product meets market 
requirements, output can be doubled and sold without difficulty. 

Mention might be made of the British tradition of quality: this 
should not be forgotten when considering the economics of the 
tractor industry. It would be a pity if we sacrificed it to a policy 
based on a wrong conception of the American system.—Yours 


faithfully, F. B. Marsu, Director 
David Brown Tractors Ltd., Meltham, near Huddersfield 


Reduction of National Debt 


Sir,—In your issue of March sth, you publish a letter from 
Mr A. H. Abbati, which refers to a speech made by Mr Douglas 
Jay, MP, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, at Eastleigh on 
Friday, February 18th. 

Mr Abbati asks whether the Budget surplus used for redemption 
of debt, mentioned by Mr Jay, included any money from the 
proceeds of Marshall Aid. The Economic Secretary has asked me 
to point out that in his speech he said, “In the ro} months of the 
financial year to date, the revenue has exceeded all expenditure 
by £357 million, and the outstanding total of the National Debt 
has accordingly been reduced by at least that amount. This is 
without counting further debt redemption achieved by using the 
sterling proceeds of American Aid.” Allowing for the sterling 
proceeds of American aid, the figure would have to be increased 
by £90,450,000.—Yours faithfully, D. J. MITCHELL 

Treasury Chambers, Private Secretary to 

Great George Street, S.W.1 the Economic Secretary 
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“ Dominion, Colonial & O’seasbanks 28% 
3 Home banks i oe ic* 2% 
= Discount companies és bg OBR 
8 & Trustee securities vi ess BY 


In recent years there has been a steady 
upward trend in the distributions paid on 
Bank-Insurance Units, and the Managers 
consider that the distributions for the 
coming year will be maintained. 





Offer price, 8th March 21/9. Yield (con- 
servatively calculated on net. cost which 
includes commission and 2% Gov’t Stamp 
Duty), £3/7,2%, subject to reduced rate of 
{ax allowing for D.LT. relief. 


Units can be freely bought and sold at 
quoted net prices (and information ob- 
tained) through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Surveying the National Economy 


(From Our American Stalt) 


HE same week that produced the Senate hiibuster. and 

stirred up entagonisms thet imperil the President's pro 
gramme, also marked a new stage in the effort to secure agree 
ment on the economic position of the country and the policies 
it calls for, For the first time since it was passed, the complete 
procedure laid down by the Employment Act of 1946 has been 
ioflowed, and followed in tume to be of use, by both the execu 
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rehousing of a slum population on the outskirts of a city has been 


found te reduce delinquency. On the other hand, today, unem- 
ployment and primary poverty are virtually non-existent, yet the 
ucinguency are going up. UDbdviousy, there is no 
simple solution such as a national morality campaign, What is 
wamted is a great deal more careful and detailed mvestigation 
One line of inquiry in particular suggests itself. The greater 
number of families today compared wah a generation ago and 
their smaller size mean a larger number of cldest children in the 
population, and some investigators have found an excess of first- 
bora among delinquents. Are we, then, producing the demo- 
graphic conditions that encourage juvenile delinquency ? Is the 
declining level of national intelligence, sometimes alleged to be 
the inevitable result of the declining fertility of the more intelh- 
gent, appearing in the statistics of juvenile delinquency ? These 
questions are only put forward very tentatively, but they serve 
to show how infinitely complicated the subject is. 
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French Defence Dilemma 


The French Minister for Defence, M. Ramadier, finds him- 
self on the horns of a dilemma which Mr Alexander has been 
spared. Because he and his predecessors have been unable— 
through» no fault of any individual—to produce a long-range 
defence plan satisfactory to public opinion, the Assembly has 
released funds piecemeal. This method of financing, of course, 
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US Business Bulletin, a publication of The 
Economist Intelligence Unit, provides a fortnightly 













digest and. analysis of business and economic 
conditions in the United States. It is designed 
for those who need to be well-informed on American 
economic affairs, but. who can afford neither the 
time to read American publications nor the 
dollars to buy them. 
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organisations of industry, labour and agriculture. The experi. 
ment worked well, and scems likely to be repeated by this and 
perhaps other commitices. The Commitice obtained more views 
in much less ume, was spared the usual uresome monologues of 
prepared siatements, and had the benefit of discussion among 
the witnesses as well as among the members of the Committee, 
This first vear's functioning of the economic policy making 

nee Four mn. 
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ome time the | lans of M. Ramadier, who declared last week that 
it would be national disaster to neglect the defence of the 
Rhine ? 

How little can be done with the sums that France can afford 
ind how much depends on the amount of arms and equipmen 
that will be made available from America is shown by some 
striking figures given in Le Monde. An infantry division with 
its vehicles in full use costs annually §30 million francs; an 

1 division in full operation costs 920 million francs. Its 
mitial formation, with American equipment, is reckoned to cost 
$40 million at present prices. Le Monde makes the wishtul but 
sensible comment that military thinking must be revised to submit 
to budgetary limitations ; if it is not possible to build up the 
giant strength of a Goliath, then let there be an attempt to achieve 
the suppleness and skill of David. The advice might well be 
pondered in Whitehall 


+. * * 


Suspense in China 

Dr Sun Fo has resigned with his Cabinet, and China is thus 
for the moment without even a nominal government. Theoreti- 
cally the way is now clear for the formation of a new coalition 
government by arrangement between Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen and the Communists ; but so far there is no evidence 
that negotiations have produced any agreement, and it is not 
simply a question of forming a new Government in Nanking— 
or in Peking, whither, it has been rumoured, that the Communists 
would prefer to move their capital. 

The fundamental question is whether the southern and western 
provinces can be brought to obey a predominantly Communist 
central Government without further military operations. These 
the Communists probably wish to avoid, both because of the 
strain on their resources and the propaganda for ending the civil 
war which they themselves formerly employed so effectively. If 
the unsubdued provinces cannot be directly coerced, they must 
be brought in by hard political bargaining, which will naturally 
tend to be protracted, unless the Communists can win over 
important forces from the still independent commands. 

Defections to the Communists are still goivg on—the most 
serious was that of the former British cruiser Aurora, which was 
transferred to the Chinese navy after the war—but there is so far 
no sign that the defiant regionalism of the Cantonese has been 
broken down by any local fifth column, and the influence of the 
“retired” President Chiang Kai-shek has by no means been 
eliminated. Chiang is now residing at his ancestral home in 
Chekiang, and is reported to have prepared a stronghold at Amoy 
as a place of refuge if the Communists break into Chekiang. The 
“war criminals,” indeed, are very much at large, though they 20 
longer constitute an organised force which can claim to be the 
Government of China. For the United States the present situs 
tion is not unfavourable, for, as long as diplomatic recognition 8 
not extended to a Communist-controlled. Government, it iscopet 
to Washington to deal separately with an autonomous régime i 
Canton. This possibility strengthens the hands of the opponents 
of Comraunist rule in negotiating for a new balance of power 
within China. 
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44 another subject which might attract the Committee is 
ee ‘ : : Ie 

the question of expanding production in critical areas of the 
_ The Employment Act, when it was passed, reflected 

the mood of the mid-thirties, when there was heavy unemploy- 
These fears were revived by the spectre of post-war 
yment. Stability was the aim, lest the high level of war- 

time employment be lost. This year, while the experts were 
far from sure that a tendency towards recession will not develop 
during the weeks ahead, they were far more preoccu ied with 
increasing American productive capacity than with taking care 
of the unemployed. There was no lack of disagreement with 
the Administration’s proposal to construct new plants, bur the 
wimesses who were concerned with the clectric power shortage 
were followed attentively when they urged that a system of 
priorities mus! be set up for aluminium if the shortage is to be 
gvercome. hey argue that too much aluminium is going into 
wucepans, and (oo little unto the transmission lines which carry 
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tin expanding domestic production is very lareels 


as italy s representative on the new eight-power Council of OEEC 
in Paris. This should stimulate the appreciation of some Socialists 
for Italy’s ues with the Marshall world. 


Among all but the Communists in Italy there are few doubts 
that the country should do all it can to promote European unity. 
The sympathy for Italy felt in London and Paris was clearly 
shown in the offer extended a few weeks ago of a seat on the 
Council of Europe. But it is clear that in some Italian minds 
European unity is one thing, an avowed anti-Communist alliance 
another. ‘Lhe one presents itself as an attractive ideal, the other 
sa cold coutract which not only threarens by its very nature to 
split Europe, but might also turn Italy again into a battlefield. 
Rightly or wrongly, some Italians feel that they would move more 
confidently from gentle dreams of European unity to virile par- 
ticipation in an anti-Communist pact if they were respectably 
armed themselves. 


Shorter Notes 


The London County Council rate is to continue unchanged 
a gs. 3d. and there appears every prospect that it will increase 
in the future, judging from the Council’s programme of capital 
investment. Ihe reliets to the rates made by the Exchequer last 
year, when the hospital services and the poor law were taken 
off the shoulders of the local authorities, is already absorbed by 
the expansion of other local authority services. The capital 
budget is formidable indeed. It is estimated that £30 million 
will be spent this year, £20 million of which is on housing and 
£3.4 million on education. And this is a small instalment of 
What is to come. It is proposed that £217 million will over the 
years be spent on the Council’s development plan for education 
and £158 million on housing. Total capital expenditure approved 


— in detail or in principle amounts to £616 million. London rate- 


payers can expect no possible relief from their burdens. 


The coal committee of the Economic Commission for Europe 
has just allocated over 13 million tons of coal to seventeen Euro- 
Pean countries and Trieste for the second quarter of this year. 

this, 7,700,000 tons will be distributed under ordinary trade 
agreements between eastern and western Europe. This is 800,c00 
fons more than the committee had for distribution in the first 
Quarter of the year, and the deficit of 3,700,000 tons between 
What Europe needs and what it can produce has been reduced 
by 1} million tons. This deficit would be even smaller if cur- 
tency and transport difficulties did not prevent Britain, Poland, 
aiy and Belgium from disposing of 1,000,000 tons of their 
surplus exportable coal. 

* 


Misfortune dogs the experiments of the Civil Service in 
ection. Six months ago the Select Committee on Estimates 
sed its method—particularly the “house party.” Having 
igled its defence then, it has now exacerbated the dispute by 
Sing the Select Committee’s method of investigation, and 
# tevising the figures it submitted to the Committee in the first 
The subject is a fruitful field for prejudice, and for every 
who having knowledge of the workings of Stoke d’Abernon 
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peers. In lay language the question comes down to this: 
Who are the peers of a Communist ? 


During the nineteenth century, and the first two decades of 
the twentieth, when progress was what all Americans dreamed 
of, there was a general desire that one’s peers should be one’s 
betters, and a vast amount of effort was spent in trying to 
improve the quality of juries by persuading men of substance 
and brains to accept calls to service even at personal sacrifice. 
When, after the Russian revolution, the worker with hands 
gained glamour and the educated man began to lose it, a counter- 
trend set in which has its effect on the jury system as on other 
institutions. The effort to secure the best possible juries, with 
“best” defined in terms of intelligence and education, were 
not abandoned, but from other quarters came a new insistence 
that juries must first of all be “ democratic.” Thus Mr Justice 
Black of the Supreme Court (Smith v, Texas) asserted in 1940 
that “it is part of the established tradition in the use of juries 
as instruments of public opinion that the jury be a body truly 
representative of the nmenitv.” And Mr fustice Murnhy 


vy lic subjects they cover, it enables all those who wish to pro- 
vide further educational opportunities to see at a glance which 
fields of study have been most neglected. The handbook thus 
gives invaluable help both to would-be recipients and donors of 
scholarships. 

x 


The private members Bill which, oddly enough, seems likely 
to cause most storm is the Analgesia in Childbirth Bill, which 
was given a second reading last week. Its objects are simple and 
ought to be generally acceptable: to trv to ensure that in four 
years all midwives should be trained in the administration of 
some form of analgesia ; to make it a duty of local health authori- 
ties to supply the necessary apparatus, drugs and transport ; and 
to oblige hospitals to see that their apparatus is in working order. 
The storm is likely because, for some reason, the Government's 
attitude is very half-hearted, and an all-party motion has been 
tabled calling upon it to take all necessary steps, which would 
include the moving of a financial resolution to accompany the 
Bill, to enable it to have further consideration. 


From The Economist of 1849 


March 10, 1849 


On one point we agree with the shipowners. Like them, 
we are opposed to any laws which prevent shipowners, or any 
other honest men, from conducting their affairs as they like ; 
but they must recollect that the State is required to protect 
British ships, as if they were a portion of the soil of Great 
Britain, in distant parts of the world. There must, therefore, 
be some rules for distinguishing British ships, entitled to 
this protection, from other ships. The English flag does 
not make a ship English. The shipowners cannot claim for 
every vessel belonging to them that privilege. To be built 
in Britain, have a British captain, and a certain portion of 
the crew British, are the marks and signs by which the 
State determines a vessel to be British. The restrictions of 
which the shipowners complain are less imposed on them 
with a view to the advantage of the State or other portions 
of the community, than with a view to discriminate their 
ships from foreign ships, and entitle them to the protection 
of the State. Of these restrictions they have no right to 
complain. How far in the present conditions of the world, 
when every maritime state is equally interested in putting 
down piracy, and nothing of the kind exists anywhere to any 
alarming extent, such rules for discriminating national vessels 
may be necessary, we shall not decide. We shall not even 
inquire whether all states might not equally protect the 
common carriers for all, nor whether, in this age of growing 
cosmopolitanism, ships might not be considered as the first 
branches of the universal society of mankind, and be denuded 
of all nationality ; for as such a condition of society is not 
yet developed nor provided for, enquiries of that kind would 
be nugatory: and we must only insist on the shipowners, as 
long as they require to be protected by the. State in all the 
waters of the world, submitting with a good grace to what 
they now call tyrannical laws, which are intended only to 
establish the rule which entitles their vessels to the protection 
of the State. 
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Letters to 


Insurance Earnings 


ww 

Sir,—The estimates issued by the British Insurance Associa- 
tion of overseas business and overseas earnings, discussed in 
The Economist last week, raise a topic of public importance. 

The booklet does not assert that overseas earnings were in fact 
£33 million in 1947, but that inference has been widely drawn 
from the way in which the figures are presented and from the 
comparison which the Association makes with export figures for 
iron and steel and cotton in 1947. It is a matter of record 
that total fire insurance underwritten by the companies in 
that year yielded only a profit of 2.4 per cent of the premiums, 
and accident insurance one only of 0.6 per cent. Moreover fire 
and accident business in the United States—which accounts for 
about one-half of the total premiums—produced meagre profits 
for most insurers, and in some cases, losses. 

The Association’s estimates appear to have been based on 
rather shifting statistical ground. Three points in particular may 
be worth emphasis. 

1. The statistical propriety of lumping together different 
branches of insurance at home and overseas, and then calculating 
the income by reference first to a given percentage of profit and 
secondly to the estimated division of business between home and 
overseas, seems doubtful. 

2. While on all business combined there was an average profit 
of about § or 6 per cent before the war, it may be questioned 
whether in post-war conditions such a percentage will be reached, 
save in abnormal years. 

3. The estimate of total premiums for 1947 at £450 million 
seems high. Published reports of the companies show that their 
total premiums were about £250 to £260 million in 1947. No 
figures have yet been published for Lloyd’s underwriters, but it 
seems doubtful if they could account for £200 million. Further 
information on how the total of £450 million was reached would 
be most valuable. 

A distinction should of course be drawn between insurance 
earnings abroad and sums transferred to the United Kingdom. 
Between 1917 and 1938 total remittances from the United States 
were no more than {51 million. During the 13 years before the 
war transfers from Canada—probably the next most important 
market—were almost offset by transfers to Canada. Thus the 
average annual rate of transfer from the whole of North America 
was about £25 million. 

It is important that the facts about overseas earnings of British 
Insurance should be known, but is it not high time that the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade prepared an official estimate? 
That there are difficulties in compiling accurate figures will be 
readily appreciated from a study of the official American report 
Insurance Transactions in the Balance of International Payments 
in the United States (1917-1935). But these difficulties cannot 
be overcome by the methods adopted by the British Insurance 
Association.—Yours faithfully, Leo T. Little 

University College of the South West, Exeter 


Wages Policy 
Sirn——May I be permitted to comment on the Note in your 


issue of February 19th in which you refer to my recent Fabian 
pamphlet ? 





THE ECONOMIST, Much” 12y to4g 


the Editor 


Firstly, I think it is sufficiently clear from the pamphlet that 
one of my main reasons for supporting the White Paper pgjj 
is the need to keep up a supply of money for investment. Sing- 
the chief investors are the middle classes, surely this implies tha 
I do not disregard their interests. 

Secondly, the definition of full employment used jn the 
pamphlet—more jobs than workers—is not my invention, but js 
used by Lord Beveridge throughout Full Employmens ina Free 
Society. I cannot see what other definition is possible ; hence 
my deliberate distinction between this and “a high and stable 
level of employment.” 

Thirdly, my argument about the impossibility of reducing w 
was included in a passage directed against those who believe jn 
wage-differentials as the solution of all problems of labour-distriby. 
tion. Nevertheless it would be interesting to know how, ina state 
of full employment as defined, reduction can be carried out with. 
out strikes, disturbances and the dislocation of the whole economic 
programme. Or is this where the significance of the definition 
comes in ? Is an excess of workers over jobs desired as a means 
of controlling wages as well as distribution ? 

Finally, sir, you suggest that I aim at “ state communism,” 
Quite frankly I do not know what this means. But I do not think 
that any possible interpretation of it represents the aims of the 
Labour Party ; it certainly does not represent mine. In fact the 
expression suggests little more than an emotional red herring — 
Yours faithfully, T. E. M. McKurrericx 

42 St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1 


[First: Precisely, The only reason why the middle classes should 
not be stripped quite bare is that the workers” interests demand a 
flow of savings. Second: There is a great difference between the 
degree of excess of jobs over workers contemplated in the “ Free 
Society ” with its norm of 3 per cent frictional, etc., unemployment, and 
that implied by the present 1} per cent. Both are “high and stable” 
Neither is literally “full.” Taird: This is indeed where the signifi- 
cance of the definition comes in. No “excess of workers over jobs” 
is, or ever has been, postulated by The Economist as a necessary 
condition for smoothly-working wage incentives ; the imputation is 
quite simply dishonest. Balance, not excess or deficiency, is wanted. 
Fourth: The hoped-for total obliteration of private enterprise leaves 
unless Britain is to go anarchist or Morris-Utopian) only state com- 
munism as alternative. If Mr McKitterick and the Labour Party 
have not yet realised this, it is high time they did.—Eprror.) ; 


Staggered Hol idays 


Sirn—As Chairman of the Home Holidays Division of the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board, I should appreciate your 
courtesy in allowing comment on the letter of Mr John Clews 
in your letter of February 26th. 

Mr Clews quotes the percentage of absenteeism for July and 
August to demonstrate the effect of a staggered holiday, but I 
would suggest that only the figure of the last week in July, the 
general holiday week for the Midland area, has any relevance 
the changed holiday date. I am quite prepared to find this is 
comparatively high, due largely to the reasons summarised by 
Mr Clews, but to assume that absenteeism over a two months 
period is due to deviation from the local holiday date is quite 
unreasonable. ; 
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Many thousands of workers in commercial offices, in transport, 
distributive trades, local government and civil service already 
take their holidays over a wide-spread period as @ matter of 
course Without any perceptible effect on absenteeism, and in 
contrast to the experience of the firm referred to by Mr Clews, 
I can quote a factory in the Birmingham area with 7,000 employees 
which took their holidays last year at a time other than the local 
holidays week. Absenteeism during this latter week was negli- 
gible, thus showing that this particular objection to staggered 
holidays is not inevitable. 

As Mr Clews mentions, incidentally, a bold effort was made in 
the Midlands to spread out the holiday dates by districts and if 
this had been wholly successful, as may well be the case in future 
years, his problem would not have arisen. 

"Finally, may I say that statutory enforcement of holiday dates 
js not envisaged, nor would be welcomed by any of the numerous 
bodies interested in the staggering of holidays. The annual holiday 
jg a personal possession and the education of the worker and, in 
some cases, the employer, to the advantages obtainable by spread- 
ing holidays, will eventually bring the desired result—Yours 


faithfully, 
Ernest W, WIMBLE 
The British Tourist and Holidays Board, 


Queen’s House, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 


Tractors for Farmers 


$irn,—The article “Tractors for Farmers” in your issue of 
February 19th is a umely reminder of the important role which 
the agricultural machinery industry is playing in Britain’s economic 
recovery. One contention of your contributor, however, is 
deserving of comment, namely, his insistence on the desirability 
of a closer connection between the automobile and _ tractor 
industries. 

In the North American farm machinery industry—the world’s 
largest—this liaison is not predominant ; and of the “ Big Eight” 
manufacturers, none, with the exception of the Ford Company, 
is directly linked with the automobile industry. 

From a recent, personal survey of their farm machinery industry, 
it is apparent that a misconception of American production 
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methods exists in this country, for, despite mass-production tech- 
niques, American manufacturers do not make large quantities of 
one machine. Many of them produce four or five different models, 
some in smaller volume than the single-model output of the larger 
British manufacturers. 

This lack of design and production flexibility would appear to 
be an important factor in the continued expansion of British 
tractor exports. It might well be that the recently announced 
reduced production of some of our larger manufacturers results 
more from increasing competition in a buyer’s market than from 
the reluctance of foreign governments to issue import licences. 

Surprisingly, no mention is made in your article of David Brown 
Tractors Limited, Britain’s third largest producer of wheeled 
tractors. It is our experience that if a product meets market 
requirements, output can be doubled and sold without difficulty. 

Mention might be made of the British tradition of quality: this 
should not be forgotten when considering the economics of the 
tractor industry. It would be a pity if we sacrificed it to a policy 
based on a wrong conception of the American system.—Yours 
faithfully, F. B. Marsu, Director 

David Brown Tractors Ltd., Meltham, near Huddersfield 


Reduction of National Debt 


Sir,—In your issue of March §th, you publish a letter from 
Mr A. H. Abbati, which refers to a speech made by Mr Douglas 
Jay, MP, Economic Secretary to the Treasury, at Eastleigh on 
Friday, February 18th. 

Mr Abbati asks whether the Budget surplus used for redemption 
of debt, mentioned by Mr Jay, included any money from the 
proceeds of Marshall Aid. The Economic Secretary has asked me 
to point out that in his speech he said, “In the ro} months of the 
financial year to date, the revenue has exceeded all expenditure 
by £357 million, and the outstanding total of the National Debt 
has accordingly been reduced by at least that amount. This is 
without counting further debt redemption achieved by using the 
sterling proceeds of American Aid.” Allowing for the sterling 
proceeds of American aid, the figure would have to be increased 
by £90,450,000.—Yours faithfully, D. J. MITCHELL 

Treasury Chambers, Private Secretary to 

Great George Street, S.W.1 the Economic Secretary 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Surveying the National Economy 


(From Our American Staff ) 


HE same week that produced the Senate filibuster, and 

stirred up antagonisms that imperil the President’s pro- 
gramme, also marked a new stage in the effort to secure agree- 
ment on the economic position of the country and the policies 
it calls for. For the first time since it was passed, the complete 
procedure laid down by the Employment Act of 1946 has been 
iollowed, and followed in time to be of use, by both the execu- 
tive and the legislative agencies that the law created. Generally 
speaking, before the New Deal, the economic policy of the 
Administration was formulated at the Cabinet level, except 
during the 1914-18 war. After 1933, the alphabetical agencies 
multiplied, and in the resulting diffusion—or confusion—of 
authority, the President and his intimates, who might or might 
not be the Cabinet, provided what little co-ordination existed. 
Meanwhile, the range of government activities continued to 
widen, and with them the burden on the President. Nor did 
Congress consider economic policy as a whole. It possessed no 
means of estimating the total effect on the economy of the 
various pieces of legislation passed at a given session. The 
haphazardness of this system came to be regarded as inadequate 
and even intolerable. 

The Employment Act provided new machinery in both the 
executive and the legislative branches of government. A Council 
of Economic Advisers was created to analyse the economic state 
of the nation and submit recommendations to the President, 
and a Joint Committee of seven Senators and seven Representa- 
tives was established to examine and appraise the Economic 
Report which the President submits to the Congress at the 
opening of each session. The Report of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the President’s Economic Report must be 
filed by March Ist, so that a general survey of conditions may 
be available to Congress and its standing committees before the 
major Bills of the session reach the floor. 


* 


Last year, the Council of Economic Advisers was performing 
its functions, but the Joint Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Taft, who was preoccupied -by the Taft-Hartley Bill 
and other matters, did not report until May. In 1947, both 
agencies had been feeling their way, choosing their staffs, and 
slowly gaming stature. This year, both the executive and the 
legislative bodies have finished their work on time. 

The report, which has just been filed with the Congress, was 
prepared after hearings which involved a departure from the 
usual procedure. For two weeks, the Joint Committee listened 
10 a series of government representatives. But then the non- 
governmental economic witnesses were heard as a group. This 
step had been tried out before the war, in the investigations of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee. Sixteen experts 
were selected from business, the universities, the professions, 
and trade associations, ranging from the National Industrial 
Conference Board to those of the Public Affairs Institute. They 
met in a two-day round table session. Later the Committee gave 
a similar hearing to representatives of the chief national 
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‘““AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from _ three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 


organisations of industry, labour and agriculture. The experi. 
ment worked well, and seems likely to be repeated by this and 
perhaps other committees. The Committee obtained more views 
in much less time, was spared the usual uresome monologues of 
prepared siatements, and had the benefit of discussion 
the witnesses as well as among the members of the Committee, 
This first year’s functioning of the economic policy-making 
machinery has raised some major questions about its future. Op 
the executive side, is the Council of Economic Advisers to 
submit objective analysis, or engage in partisan advocacy ? 
Conflict within the Council on this matter is reported to be ve 
heated. Two members of the Council apparently believe in the 
partisan approach and took a leading role in presenting the 
Administration’s recommendations to the Joint Committee, The 
third, Mr Nourse, the Chairman, did not appear at the hearings, 
On the Congressional side, is the Joint Committee to be com- 
parable to a standing Royal Commission on the state of the 
nation, or are the political realities such that its members must 
hew unvaryingly to the “ party line” ? In the hearings this year 
there was a tendency for the Republicans to heckle or browbeat 
witnesses presenting or defending the Administration’s views, 
and for the Democrats to heckle or browbeat those who opposed 
them. This year’s report was signed in its entirety only by the 
Democratic members, and the report, when it comes to specific 
measures, is a general endorsement of the President’s proposals. 
Slightly modified to meet objections from members of the 
Democratic majority, it recommends the extension of controls 
over credit and those over bank reserves, the continuation of 
rent controls, and the granting to the President of powers over 
wages, prices, and allocations of materials. The President's 
requests for new taxes and authority to construct new steel 
mills were discussed sympathetically, but were not specifically 
endorsed. Though the President does not agree, some critics 
believe the case for credit controls has been weakened by the 
decision of the Federal Reserve Board to relax the present 
restrictions on hire-purchase terms. 


The minority report filed by Senator Flanders and Mr 
Herter took exception to stand-by controls, powers of alloca- 
tion, and increased taxes. Senator Taft also means to issue a 
formal statement of his objections and particularly of his fears 
that the proposed new powers would lead to a regimented 
society. Yet the gulf between the majority and the minority 
may be narrower than it was last year, when it was thought 
desirable to separate the two reports, in print, by a neutral 
belt of factual analysis. 

Further investigations are contemplated by the Committee, 
which can range more freely over the whole economy than any 
of the committees of either house, which have specific areas of 
interest. Just as the Council of Economic Advisers has made 
a number of special studies, such as that of the Marshall Plan, so 
the Joint Committee has held special hearings on prices, profits, 
and so on. Future fields of inquiry are likely to include an 
investigation of the decay of equity markets, and of the relative 
desirability of market offerings as contrasted with ploughed- 
back profits as a source of capital. A study may be made of 
the submarginal groups in the population for whom subsidised 
services—housing, health, relief, food—are now being provided, 
to see what constructive alternatives might replace these pallia 
tives. An inquiry is also possible into the effect of monopoly, 
or even great variations in the size of businesses, on economic 
stability at a high level. A complete review may be made 
the monetary techniques of the country comparable to that 
undertaken before the creation of the Federal Reserve System. 

If the interest shown during the experts’ round table is mai 
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tained, another subject which might attract the Committee is 
the question of expanding production in critical areas of the 

my. The Employment Act, when it was passed, reflected 
the mood of the mid-thirties, when there was heavy unemploy- 
ment, These fears were revived by the spectre of post-war 
ynemployment. Stability was the aim, lest the high level of war- 
time employment be lost. This year, while the experts were 
far from sure that a tendency towards recession will not develop 
during the weeks ahead, they were far more preoccupied with 
increasing American productive capacity than with taking care 
of the unemployed. There was no lack of disagreement with 
the Administration’s proposal to construct new plants, but the 
witnesses who were concerned with the electric power shortage 
were followed attentively when they urged that a system of 
priorities must be set up for aluminium if the shortage is to be 
overcome. They argue that too much aluminium is going into 
saucepans, and too little into the transmission lines which carry 
the power. 

The interest in expanding domestic production is very largely 
based on considerations of national security. For this reason, 
the concentration on domestic issues, by both the Council and 
the Committee, was all the more remarkable. At the moment 
economic policy without foreign policy is a little like New York 
without Manhattan. 

The attempt to find a way for the government to establish a 
coherent and appropriate economic policy raises a number of 
other difficult and fundamental problems, The main objective 
of the Employment Act is to minimise the business cycle and, 
if possible, abolish it. But this involves the question of how a 
government, whose powers are considered to be strictly limited, 
can deal with matters which pervade the whole economy ; it 
concerns, as well, the relation between the legislative and the 
executive functions, the changing relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state, and the consequences of the new tech- 
nology to society. 


Trial by Jury 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


For seven weeks the trial of Communist leaders, before a federal 
court sitting in New York, has been held up on a single point 
which had nothing to do with the purposes of the American 
Communist Party or with the charges of conspiracy and of 
advocating the overthrow of the American Government. The 
questions raised by the defence lawyers on January 17th when 
the trial opened, and pursued by them unflaggingly, attacked 
the method by which federal jurors are chosen on Manhattan 
Island. Was the grand jury which indicted these leaders, and 
the panel from which a petit jury is being selected to try them, 
chosen from a fair cross-section of unbiased citizens ? Or are 
New York jurors chosen in a manner which deliberately dis- 
criminates against Negroes, Jews, manual workers, women, 
Communist Party members, and others of the “ underprivi- 
leged” ? Judge Medina, who presided, heard forty-two 
witnesses, including his own senior, Judge Knox, who was 
responsible for the reforms in the New York jury system which 
were being questioned. In a thirty-two page opinion, Judge 
Medina acquitted the Manhattan system of bias. The 
“American lean trial” now goes forward. 
tever the reason that led the defence to play for seven 
weeks the role of accuser, its attack followed the egalitarian line 
ow which conflicts so awkwardly with the American 
h that “all men are created equal,” and with the economic 
realities now prevailing. The Communists’ belief in the 
superiority of their “ noble savage,” the proletarian, carries with 
it the conviction that only proletarians can be the “ peers” of a 
proletarian. The attack against alleged bias was not the inven- 
tion of the Communist leaders, nor were they the first to become 
Suspicious of the basis upon which juries are chosen. Their 
lawyers based their case on precedents furnished by recent 
sions and pronouncements of the Supreme Court, which 
emphasise the equality of all men rather than the superiority 
any group. These, in turn, reflect the social and economic 
forces now playing on a man’s right to be tried by a jury of his 
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peers. In lay language the question comes down to this: 
Who are the peers of a Communist ? 

During the nineteenth century, and the first two decades of 
the twentieth, when progress was what all Americans dreamed 
of, there was a general desire that one’s peers should be one’s 
betters, and a vast amount of effort was spent in trying to 
improve the quality of juries by persuading men of substance 
and brains to accept calls to service even at personal sacrifice. 
When, after the Russian revolution, the worker with hands 
gained glamour and the educated man began to lose it, a counter- 
trend set in which has its effect on the jury system as on other 
institutions. The effort to secure the best possible juries, with 
“best” defined in terms of intelligence and education, were 
not abandoned, but from other quarters came a new insistence 
that juries must first of all be “ democratic.” Thus Mr Justice 
Black of the Supreme Court (Smith v. Texas) asserted in 1940 
that “it is part of the established tradition in the use of juries 
as instruments of public opinion that the jury be a body truly 
representative of the community.” And Mr Justice Murphy 
(Theil v. Southern Pacific Co.) added in 1946: “ Recognition 
must be given to the fact that those eligible for jury service 
are to be found in every stratum of society. That fact lies at 
the very heart of the jury system. To disregard it is to open 
the door to class distinctions which are abhorrent to the demo- 
cratic ideals of trial by jury.” 


2 


The right of trial by jury is of course part of the American 
heritage, and firmly embedded in the Constitution. The process 
of jury reform, whether intended to make the jury more com- 
petent or more democratic, is complicated by the fact that the 
United States has in operation not one system of jury adminis- 
tration but almost as many as there are courts. The responsi- 
bility resting on individual jury clerks is great, and the diver- 
gencies between their methods are many. By and large, the 
forty-eight State systems and the Federal system are based on 
English common law, but there are variants ; Swedish law left 
its mark in Delaware, Dutch law in New York, the Code 
Napoleon in Louisiana, Spanish law in Florida and the South- 
west. Across the differing State systems the Federal courts are 
stretched like a great veil, following their own procedures but 
taking care at the same time not to interfere with the sovereign 
right of the individual States. To this end, they “ protect the 
integrity of the trial process by whatever method the State sees 
fit to employ.” Hence the system of choosing jurors in the 
Federal court where the Communists are no won trial follows in 
general the rules laid down by New York State. 

Under those rules, a juror must be “ an American citizen and 
a resident of the county calling him ; not less than 21 or more 
than 70 years old; the owner (or spouse of an owner) of property 
worth at least $250 ; in possession of his or her natural faculties 
and not infirm or decrepit ; not convicted of a felony or a mis- 
demeanour involving moral turpitude ; intelligent; of sound 
mind and good character ; well-informed ; able to write the 
English language understandingly.” Of the body of citizens 
thus equipped, New York State exempts such trades as that of 
editor, doctor and fireman; hence the Federal court in New York 
also exempts them. With these exceptions in mind, the Federal 
jury clerk prepares a general panel containing thousands of 
names, and from these a pool of jurors is called to the court- 
house for assignment to the various courtrooms as juries are 
needed. 

By those who have served under it, this system is sometimes 
criticised as clumsy, imposing a waste of valuable time on those 
called, so inflexible that a good citizen may find himself called 
too often, or called not at all. Yet even the critics emerge from 
metropolitan jury service with a sense that, despite such faults, 
the system does result in justice and does produce the authentic 
voice of the community. It is this conclusion which the Com- 
munists’ lawyers tacitly challenged in their charge that the 
Federal panel was by design too heavily loaded with executives 
and too lightly provided with Negroes, Jews, women, labourers 
and the “ underprivileged.” In evidence they presented endless 
statistics, and cited cases in which the Supreme Court. has 
recently spoken its minds on the subject of bias in jury selection, 
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. 
including one argued by the presiding judge before he was 
called to the bench. 

Of these precedents, the Negro cases are the oldest, the cases 
involving women and day labourers the most recent. The 
calling of Negroes to jury service on a par with whites was 
theoretically settled by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution (ratified in 1868) and reinforced by Act of Congress 
in 1875. But old injustices are long in dying. Sixty years later, 
in the famous Scottsboro’ case, the Supreme Court reversed 
the conviction of a Negro boy by an all-white jury upon an 
indictment found by an all-white grand jury. The evidence had 
shown that in an Alabama county, where 18 per cent of the 
population was coloured, no single Negro had served on a grand 
or petit jury within the memory of local residents fifty years 
or more old. In 1940 the Court overturned another conviction 
of a Negro in Harris County, Texas, on similar grounds. 

Women, not yet allowed by all states to serve, are also liable 
to biased exclusion even where their service is legal. Thus a 
Chicago jury clerk was reproved by the Supreme Court in 1942 
for calling to service only those women whose names were sug- 
gested by the Illinois League of Women Voters. In 1946, the 
Court held that women must be called to jury service unless the 
State statute exempts them. Other decisions directly involve 
the manual labourers so dear to Communist propaganda. In 
1946 the Court ruled against the policy, adopted by the clerk 
of a Californian federal court, of not calling men known to 
work for a daily wage, though this was explained as a way of 
saving time since the judge excused them anyway. The New 
York State system of selecting jurors on Manhattan Island was 
challenged in 1947 by trade union officials convicted of extort- 
ing $300,000 from city contractors. But the Supreme Court 
was not impressed by the plea that the system produced jurors 
chiefly from the upper economic level, and barred those lower 
down. 

Two sentences in Mr Justice Jackson’s opinion on that case 
should interest Communists now attacking the federal system 
on the same island. ‘“ The defendant’s right is a neutral jury. 
He has no constitutional right to friends on the jury.” In 
other words, a fair cross-section of the community supplies the 
peers of any man; the Constitution does not command that 
they be chosen from among those groups whom he conceives 
to be his friends. Apparently the democratic rather than the 
Communist conception of equality still rules in the court of 
last resort. 


American Notes 


The New Secretary of Defence 


The resignation of Mr Forrestal and the appointment of 
Mr Louis Johnson as Secretary of Defence is more than the 
long-awaited explosion of a time-bomb planted at the time of the 
election. It is certainly relevant that Mr Johnson has no superior 
as a deserving Democrat ; one of the faithful few, he did wonders 
in prying open the pockets of his reluctant brethren to finance 
Mr Truman’s campaign. Mr Forrestal, the last holdover from 
Mr Roosevelt’s Cabinet, firmly followed the line that the Secretary 
of Defence should be above politics, a view which did not endear 
him to professionals of the party. His Wall Street connections 
and his popularity with the Republicans—a source of strength 
when they controlled Congress—also grated on the left-wing 
Democrats. 

There are some misgivings about replacing a man of Mr 
Forrestal’s ability with one whose chief claim is that of party 
service. These might be less acute if Mr Truman had not also 
nominated to be head of the National Security Resources Board— 
the agency charged with co-ordinating military, civilian, and 
industrial mobilisation—his old friend Mr Mon Wallgren, former 
Governor of Washington. Mr Johnson’s appointment is much 
more easily defended. He was Under-Secretary of the Army 
from 1937 to 1940 and was responsible for what measure of pre- 
paredness the country would accept. Of his vigour, persistence, 
and consuming interest in the post of Secretary of Defence there 
is no doubt. 

The appointment was timed to coincide with Mr Truman’s 
proposals to Congress to strengthen the control of the Secretary 
of Defence over the Services and bring about greater unity 
between the three. These recommendations follow the Hoover 
report in most instances. The Secretary would be given statutory 
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authority to run the new Department of Defence, and contyo} 
military departments ; the three Service heads, while retain: 
the titles of Secretary, would lose their present direct power 
appeal to the President. A presiding officer, with preced of 
over other military figures, would be imposed upon the w ence 
joint Chiefs of Staff. This move would regularise the tem 
position now held by General Eisenhower. To assist the 
Secretary of Defence in his new duties, he would be given an 
Under-Secretary and three Assistant Secretaries. The fact that 
these proposals are supported by a Republican, Mr Hoover os 
well as by the President, guarantees them a friendly hearing in 
Congress. 

The representation of the Services on the National Secyriz 
Council would also be confined to the Secretary of Defence ; . 
military, therefore, would have only one voice, instead of four 
in this inner cabinet, which during the cold war has become $0 
influential. That voice will be Mr Johnson’s ; he has neither the 
experience nor the independent position to challenge Mr Acheson 
or to differ with Mr Truman as Mr Forrestal did. The State 
Department is visibly reasserting its authority over the occupation 
areas, far-flung empires ruled by General Clay and General 
MacArthur. The changes at the Department of Defence, like 
the internal reorganisation of the State Department, will strengthen 
Mr Acheson’s authority over all aspects of American foreign 
policy. 

* +. ” 


Fair Deal or Civil Rights ? 

The filibuster now going on in the Senate re-enacts, on a 
stage far more favourable to the South, the struggle over ciyjl 
rights which split the Democrats at Philadelphia last summer. 
The great strength of the South in the Senate, which it lacked 
on the convention floor, is its power to hold up legislation. The 
Southern Senators can delay urgent international measures such 
as the appropriations for the Marshall plan and the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; they can also make it 
impossible for the President to fulfil his other domestic commit- 
ments on time. Labour, which has supplied much of the steam 
for the civil rights programme, is even more anxious to have 
the Taft-Hartley Act repealed before the spring wage negotia- 
tions begin. If rent controls are allowed to expire on March 31st 
it will be difficult to revive them and every tenant will be up 
in arms. The rate at which Fair Deal measures are moving 
through Congress is already disappointingly slow ; concentration 
on civil rights may not only increase the delay, but push the 
Southerners into the arms of the Republicans. 

It would be wrong to regard the bipartisan closure measure 
as a revolutionary step. It merely attempts to reassert the control 
of a two-thirds majority over debate, which was accepted in 1917, 
and to close the gaps driven through it since then by: adept 
Parliamentarians. The emergence of the civil rights issue does, 
however, raise in its most acute form the question whether, ina 
country marked by such wide social and economic variations, it 
is ever wise to attempt to coerce a determined regional minomity. 

* 


The Administration hopes that Mr Barkley, who, as Vice- 
President, presides over the Senate, will decide to reverse Senator 
Vandenberg’s ruling of last summer that closure can be applied 
only to debate on a Bill, not to debate on a motion to take up a 
Bill. Such a ruling would not outlaw the filibuster ; endless 
debate would still be possible on the approval of the previous 
day’s journal. But it would bring to the floor the proposed 
alteration in the Senate rules. There are now, however, serious 
doubts whether Mr Barkley would be sustained by the necessary 
majority vote. Mr Truman, in calling for an all-out fight against 
the filibuster, rashly let it be known that he favoured closure by 
a simple majority of those present, a much more drastic p 
than the one which provoked the present crisis. Coming so 900m 
after his half-joking threat to call for his special train and de- 
nounce the “ selfish interests” holding up his programme, this 
alienated many Senators, including those Republicans who wer 
finding it hard, even in the interests of civil rights, to vote 0 
reverse Senator Vandenberg. The hint that Mr Truman might 
treat his Democratic Congress to a taste of his electioneering 
against its Republican predecessor is resented, particularly by 
Democrats who got more votes in their districts than the 
did and are therefore conscious of having won mandates even more 
impressive than his. 

The Southerners are now convinced that, with Republican help, 
they can defeat any attempt to bring the filibuster to an ‘ 
So far it has reminded observers of the “ phoney war” period; 
no night sessions have been instituted to wear down the South. 
While Mr Truman is vacationing at Key West, his 
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eaders may decide to postpone this battle, or try to conclude a 
ee paed peace that will allow advances on other fronts, 


* * « 


wages Under a Cloud 


Over three million unemployed in February, half a million 
more than in January, is a big black cloud on the labour horizon 
that may be lightened a little, but can hardly be dissipated, by 
the official assurances that there are still more people employed 
than there were a year ago, that the lay-offs have affected chiefly 
old and handicapped workers and minority groups, and that the 
rise in unemployment ts not of the “ dangerous chain type. : Nor 
will the cloud be banished by the approval which the Senate 
Labour Committee has been railroaded into giving to straight 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; the floor debate, when the 
glibuster allows it to begin, will be long, unwelcome amendments 
ye almost certain to be carried and the House Labour Committee 
has only just taken up the Bill. ; : 

This Committee has been occupied with the Bill to raise 
minimum wages from 40 to 75 cents an hour and to amend the 
wage-hour regulations ; neither the House nor the Senate is likely 
to approve it in full. The Senate will probably, however, follow 
the example of the House in passing the Bill that bans overtime 
on overtime” wage payments in the stevedoring and building 
trades. Wage negotiations in these industries have been hampered 
by a Supreme Court ruling last June that premium rates of pay 
for work at irregular hours must be counted as part of an 
employee’s regular wage in calculating overtime payments. Trade 
unionists approve the Bill, but employers are demanding that it 
be made retroactive, since they are faced with claims for large 
amounts of back pay. 

The trend of employment in March and April, when a seasonal 
rise should set in, will show whether the present cloud is per- 
manent or passing. ‘This year’s important wage negotiations are 
not due to begin until after that, but meanwhile 250,000 employees 
of General Motors have felt what will seem to most of them to be 
the first drops of the coming storm—their first wage cut since 
their union was established. As a result of the contract signed 
with General Motors last year, which linked wages to the cost 
of living index, now falling steadily if slightly, hourly earnings 
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have been reduced by two cents. The Corporation seized the 
opportunity to prove that wages and prices are inseparable and 
that it does not exploit its workers for the sake of profits: the 
Prices of its cars were simultaneously reduced by from $10 to $40. 


Wages of General Motors’ employees will go up again by three 
cents an hour in May, as the result of a “ standard of living 
improvement ” clause in the contract, and the price reductions 
were much smalier than the rises of only a month earlier. But 
the gesture of reduction, besides giving the Corporation much 
free publicity, took the wind out of union objections to the wage 
Cuts and put it behind the sails of the Corporation’s competitive 
position. The Chrysler Corporation, which had increased its 
prices the day before, was the chief sufferer, but the move was 
not particularly welcome to the Ford Company, which insists 
its prices are irreducible. However, the fall in General Motors’ 
wages will at least fortify the Ford Company in its resistance 
to the claims being made on it by the United Automobile 
Workers for increased welfare and wage payments, which it has 
rejected even betcre negouations have opened. 


* * x 


How Good Neighbours ? 


The United States will not be represented at the meeting 
in Havana next week, where the Western Hemisphere territories, 
which are also European dependencies, will be discussed. The 
State Department maintains that the dispute over the sovereignty 
of these territories is a question for the United Nations, but in 
Latin America the aloofness of the United States will be inter- 
preted as another proof that nowadays new friends across the 
Atlantic come before old neighbours. The United States is not, 
however, very attracted by neighbours whose soldier sons have 
a habit of evicting the head of the house with violence. This 
habit has become distressingly frequent of late and there is more 
than a suspicion in Washington that it may have been encouraged 
by the clause, inserted in the Charter of the Organisation of 
American States on the insistence of the United States, under 
which recognition is given to any government which appears to 
have de facto control of a country. 

Meanwhile this Charter, drawn up at Bogota last April and 
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presented to the US Senate for ratification in February, has been 
pushed to the back of the Foreign Relations Committee’s store- 
cupboard, chiefly because its recommendations on civil rights 
are distasteful to the Southerners. The Hemisphere Defence Pact, 
on the other hand, has emerged successfully from the test to 
which it was subjected by Costa Rica, with the signature of a 
pact of friendship between that country and Nicaragua. 

Latin Americans are not ashamed of claiming a giant’s share 
of the economic deficiencies which President Truman’s Fourth 
Point is intended to remedy. But to them the “ bold, new pro- 
gramme” is far from new, and, with others who saw it being 
swallowed up in the fogs of Lake Success, they wish it were a 
good deal bolder. In Latin American eyes it, like the Marshall 
plan, is a scheme for spreading thinly over the whole world an 
oimtmment which might be more effective if applied thickly nearer 
home. In order to show the Western Hemisphere that it is not 
forgotten and also to prolong an experiment which is useful 
preparation for the Fourth Point, Mr Truman has just asked 
Congress to extend the life of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs for five years at a cost of $50,000,000. Through this 
agency the United States provides expert leadership in agri- 
cultural, health and educational work for sixteen co-operating 
countries, who themselves supply a large part of the money and 
manpower. 

It is not culture and sanitation, but capital and industrial 
equipment, that most Latin American countries want—or think 
they want. The joint US-Brazilian Technical Mission has just 
reported that, in Brazil, the growth of a sound national economy 
depends much more upon the development of agriculture and 
transport than of industry. These in their turn depend upon the 
opening up of the country’s petroleum resources, which admittedly 
will require foreign investment. However, it is not the unavail- 
ability of foreign capital but the restrictions imposed upon it by 
the Brazilian Government that account for the lack of such 
investment. Brazil is only one of many Latin American countries 
which suffer for their prejudices in this way. This subject will 
certainly come up at the Hemisphere Economic Conference, which 
has been due to be held in Buenos Aires since last autumn and 
which may be speeded up, now that Argentina is rumoured to 
be seeking a loan in the United States. 
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Shorter Notes 


Within the week two members of Congress—both 
have died. One was Senator J. Melville Broughton, of yy 
Carolina, who was elected last year at the age of sixty and 
other was Mr Sol Bloom of New York. Mr Bloom, ‘who me 
been in Congress since 1923, was chairman of the Foreign Affair 
Committee of the House of Representatives. Many members of the 
present Congress have reached an advanced age—Mr Bloom Ww. 
78 and his successor to the Committee chairmanship, Mr John 
Kee, of West Virginia, is 75 ; there are likely to be other chang 
in committee chairmanships, as the result of death or illness 
before the end of the Eighty-first Congress. 


* 


Rather less than six months after the restoration of wartime con. 
trols on consumer credits, the Federal Reserve Board has Teversed 
its earlier position. Retail credit may now cover longer Periods 
and, for durable goods other than automobiles, initial Payments 
have been cut. This move comes after intense pressure inside 
and outside Congress, following the clear deterioration jin Tetail 
trade ; but it is in striking contrast to the insistent demand b 
other government agencies for the full programme of anti-infy. 
tionary controls. While more generous credit terms can 
turn the tide of business activity, they mark the first positive 
recognition of a need for steps to counter deflationary tendeng} 
and the Reserve Board’s decision is certain to harden Congres. 
sional opposition to Mr Truman’s programme for higher taxes and 


new controls. 
*« 


In gratitude for last year’s “Friendship Train,” the French 
people have sent a railway goods truck load of presents to each 
State and one to the District of Columbia. The gifts ranged from 
church bells to modern novels, from an 1869 velocipede to g 
wedding dress, from a portrait of President Roosevelt to a pair of 
pink gloves “for a coloured American child.” The only presents 
which were not received with enthusiasm were the ten little trees 
which the Department of Agriculture has placed in quarantine for 
two years, 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Dictator’s Dilemma in Portugal 
(By a Correspondent) 


[7 is not yet fully reeognised that, in all countries where the 
liberal tradition is weak or inhibited, the existence of a 
Communist Party, however insignificant, stultifies the democratic 
process. The latest and best example of this frustration is the 
case of Portugal, where the benevolent autocrat, Dr Salazar, is 
trying manfully to escape from the cul-de-sac of the military 
dictatorship which the country entered in 1926. 

Dr Salazar has more than once frankly enunciated his own 
political philosophy: “The people have the right to be well 
governed ; governments have the right to the people’s recogni- 
tion that they govern well.” In accordance with this second 
tenet—that there must be a real contact between authority and 
the people—the philosopher-dictator has had the courage, through 
the medium of a six-weeks’ presidential election campaign, to 
permit and even invite criticism of his stewardship and of the 
whole structure of the Estado Novo. That the issue between the 
presidential candidates, General Norton de Matos and Marshal 
Carmona, was one of principles and systems of government was 
freely admitted by Dr Salazar in his opening speech at the 
second plenary conference of the “ National Union” at Oporto 
on January 7th. The opposition candidate, sponsored by the 
loose combination of champions of parliamentary democracy 
known as MUD (Movimento de Unidade Democratica), made no 
secret of the fact that, if successful in the election, he would 
incontinently abolish the Constitution of 1933 (which he would 
have sworn to defend) and decree the holding of elections for a 
new constituent parliament, This Gilbertian situation, which 
fittingly culminated in the eleventh-hour withdrawal of the 





challenger, should not blind us to the fact that Dr Salazar was 
willing to heed the voice of the people, to confront the hazards 
of adult suffrage—the electorate is estimated as just over a million 
—in order to infuse more reality into the political life of the 
country. 

A first attempt in October, 1945, to broaden the basis of the 
Estado Novo, by attracting liberal democratic elements into the 
National Assembly, was frustrated by the Opposition campaign 
to boycott the elections—on the ground that a forty-days’ 
electoral period was not sufficient to get their forces mobilised. 
Such an all-or-nothing attitude is unhappily characteristic of 
liberal democracy on the Continent. The Portuguese Opposition 
had, in 1945, at least the excuse that they thought the victorious 
Allies would in due course implement President Roosevelt's 
promise (in September, 1943) to wipe out every vestige 
Fascism—including the Salazar regime and General Franco. 
Now again in 1949, after six weeks of fun and games—during 
which a remarkable degree of freedom of expression was allowed 
and Opposition gatherings were held such as had been unknown 
for 22 years—the experiment of controlled liberty has only served 
again to discredit the democrats and strengthen the hand of the 
exponents of National Government. Marshal Carmona has bee 
re-elected for a fourth term, and Dr Salazar is left, a 
victor, to think again. One cannot but agree with his 
in a broadcast two days before the election, that 

if the Opposition withdraw at the last moment, we may then #Y 
of them that they did all the harm they could without doing the on 
piece of good in their power. 
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A Cadre of Communists 


There is no doubt that the ability of the Government’s pro- 
ists to “get across” to the people the idea that the 
octogenarian liberal-democrat, General Norton de Matos, was 
3 catspaw of the Communists had put him out of the running 
before he decided to stand on his dignity and give the 
Government a walk-over, The regime had lost no opportunity 
of asserting that MUD was tarred with the Communist brush. 
It would seem, therefore, to have been elementary wisdom on 
the part of the groups sponsoring General Norton de Matos’s 
candidature to avoid giving grounds for the charge. The point 
was taken, indeed, by the Right-Wing Democrats and one section 
of the Socialist Party, led by Senhor Ramada Curio. The 
General’s own dicta on the subject were not exactly happy. In 
an interview given to a Brazilian journalist in December he said 
he was not afraid to work with the Communists or to grant them 
full civic rights. In Portugal Communism was “a directing cadre 
rather than a popular force.” In his open-air meeting at 
Oporto on January 23rd, he was equally candid. He declared he 
was no Communist, although Government propaganda had 
attempted to represent him as one ; but he was prepared to 
collaborate, for purposes of the campaign, with anyone who would 
help to overthrow the regime. That included the Communists, 
whom he considered to be as good Portuguese as any of the rest 
of his supporters. When one considers that the total number of 
Communists in the whole of Portugal is of the order of 500 (out 
of a population of 8,000,000), General de Matos’s gesture to them 
which meant alienating a large section of the moderates, needs 
agood deal of explaining away. The Security Police, at any rate, 
satisfied themselves that in almost every district the effective 
leadership of the Norton de Matos organisation was Communist. 
It is credible, therefore, that the promoters of the electoral 
campaign never had any intention of going to the polls, but were 
intent or exploiting the six weeks’ period of ballyhoo to create 
the maximum of confusion and embarrassment for the Govern- 
ment. It should be noted that no voting papers were ever dis- 
tributed—or even printed—by the Opposition ; and the ostensible 
cause of complaint—the Government’s evasive attitude about the 
dectoral registers and the request for provision of Opposition 
scrutineers at the polling stations—was one that should have been 
cared up, one way or another, before the campaign started. 


Fear of Insurrection 


There was some significance in the fact that Dr. Armando 
Monteiro, Portuguese Ambassador in London from 1936 to 1943, 
whose personal feud with Dr Salazar is notorious, took the Com- 
munist threat seriously enough to come out strongly for the 
regime. In an article published in the Diario de Noticias on 
February 3rd Dr Monteiro depicted the setting of world politics 
in which the electoral campaign was being conducted. In view of 
its geographical position, he said, Portugal was of strategic 
importance. The Soviet Union knew that there was no hope at 
present of installing a thoroughpaced Communist government in 
Portugal ; it was a question of creating the conditions in which 
Communism would flourish and develop. The process of under- 
mining had now reached the “ popular front” stage: the Opposi- 
tion innocents, men of probity and idealism, were to be manipu- 
lated in the service of doctrines and objectives which they would 
immediately repudiate if they realised the use which was being 
made of them. Already, he pointed out, their propaganda was 

on hatred and incitement to sedition. The next stage might 
Well be the outbreak of disturbances on a small scale, leading to 
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actual insurrectiog, It was the fear of this that had made a group 
of Army leaders ask Dr Salazar for sanction to intervene, if neces- 
sary, to keep the country on an even keel. After more than twenty 
years of internal and external peace, people in Portugal were 


inclined to take the blessings of good government for granted. ° 


If Portugal’s position be viewed from the opposite angle, so 
to speak, iz might be thought that Dr Salazar is preoccupied with 
ensuring that Portugal be qualified for membership of the Atlantic 
Pact, and inclusion in the Council of Europe. Apart from the 
benefits of sharing in European economic co-operation, Portugal 
is likely to have a major concern with that development of back- 
ward territories which President Truman has proposed. But it 
must not be forgotten that, willy-nilly, Dr Salazar is tethered to 
General Franco by the Iberian Pact and a whole complex of ties 
with Spain ; and unless the western democracies are disposed 
to review their Spanish policy, Portugal must suffer the 
consequences. 

Thus, while the outside world may think that Portugal is being 
groomed for the western club, Dr Salazar himsclf would deny 
the soft impeachment. All! the evidence goes to show that, without 
prejudice to the constitution of 1933, he is genuinely and 
sincerely anxious to secure at home a licensed Opposition. He 
gave the zealots of Parliamentary democracy on the French model 
one more chance, and they have once again failed to come up 
to scratch. The new factor of Communism is now seen to rule 
out completely any return to the old ways. 


Dr Salazar’s Next Move 


What, then, is Dr Salazar’s next move? It is said that he 
consented to the presidential contest as a preliminary test of 
the degree of responsibility of the regime’s critics—with a view 
to securing an Opposition group for the elections for a new 
National Assembly which are due this autumn. The relics of 
the old parties have now put themselves out of court by failing, 
in their election oratory, to offer anything in the way of a con- 
structive alternative—and by reason of the Communist incubus, 
A “third force” combination with Eng. Cunha Leal, Senhor 
Lima Alves and other original members of MUD, who will have 
no truck with Communism, is always possible but not likely. 
So Dr Salazar is thrown back on men of the Estado Novo, who 
for some reason or other have broken ranks, 

The chief hope would seem to be that Dr Salazar should be 
bold enough to encourageé, instead of repressing, the timid efforts 
of Dr Marcelo Caetano, president of the executive committee, to 
mount a tame Opposition from within the ranks of the “ National 
Union.” This loose association of patriots, which is not a party 
but a sort of tent for the “men of good will ” of varying political 
shades, has neyer quite fulfilled its purpose. Early last year an 
activist group, Accad Popular, hived off, under the leadership 
of Marcelo Caetano himself, but it somehow failed to make 
the grade. During the election campaign another group, speci- 
fically of the younger generation, came to light ; it operated under 
the plain device “beyond the elections—setting course for the 
future’ (Rumo do Futuro). Marcelo Caetano took the chair at 
the well-attended inaugural meeting of this group, and one or 
two junior ministers also took part in the proceedings. Caetano 
(for a time Salazar’s blue-eyed boy) found a striking phrase 
which was duly headlined in the Didrio da Manha: 

Salazar will not have any successor; there is no dauphin for a 
regime like this: the succession of Salazar will devolve on the spirit 
of Salazar incarnated in an entire generation. 


which, vague though it is, does aptly sum up the position, 
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There is no successor to Salazar in sight, and none is possible. 
Since President Carmona is a frail old man who can hardly 
serve out his seven years’ term, Salazar must, in any case, be 
still preoccupied with the question of continuity—lest the military 
hotheads get out of hand and shatter the very basis of the 
regime. Whether this is to be done by reinforcing the corpora- 
tive organisation, as Salazar himself is known to favour, remains 
to be seen. He has made it pretty clear that he will not risk 
again the election of a President by ordinary adult suffrage, in 
other words, the possibility of a constitutional coup d'état. 


The Revolution Continues 


The fact that legislation has been tabled in the National 
Assembly which would permit the Portuguese Pretender, Dom 
Duarte Nuno, and his family (banned in principle since 1910) 
to reside in Portugal has in some quarters revived the idea that 
the purpose of the regime is to pave the way gradually for the 
restoration of the monarchy. It is more likely that this is no 
more than the other side of the bargain by which, on January 6th, 
Dr Fezas Vital, the lugartenente of the Pretender, was induced 
to proclaim assurances of monarchist support for Marshal 
Carmona. Dr Salazar knows ful! well that there is no popular 
support for a solution of this kind. He would only accept it 
as a last resort, in the event of Marshal Carmona dying or being 
completely incapacitated before his plans for a successor, and 
indeed a broadening of the regime, have come to fruition. Mean- 
while the Revolution (as the Didrio da Manha delights to call it) 
continues. 


Forerunners of Vyshinsky 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE speculation over last week’s changes in the direction of Soviet 
foreign and trade policies serves to show once more how sharply 
totalitarian practice in these matters differs from the practice of 
parliamentary states. Since open discussion of possible alterna- 
tive policies is ruled out, the outside public can only see the 
significance of changes in personnel if changes in policy occur 
after them, In questions of purely internal concern changes may 
be accompanied, and even foreshadowed, by criticism of the 
departing minister, or by the attribution to him of responsibility 
for failures to achieve some particular objective. In matters of 
foreign policy this is hardly possible without a more open dis- 
cussion of Soviet tactics than can be expected: Soviet policy, 
of course, being unchanging is never really concealed. For this 
reason it has been rare to find even mild examples of Soviet 
criticism of the Soviet Union’s own diplomacy. 


The most striking exception to this was the criticism made by 
Zhdanov, and partly echoed by Mr Molotov, in speeches of 
January, 1938. They referred to alleged weaknesses of the Foreign 
Commissariat under Litvinov in its handling of relations with Japan 
and France. Since Litvinov, who was not directly named, stayed 
in office for nearly a year and a half longer, too much attention 
should not perhaps be given to the incident from- this point of 
view. On the other hand, it does help to remind us that Soviet 
foreign policy is the responsibility not of a department but of the 
Politbureau, to which Litvinov, unlike Zhdanov and Molotov, 
never belonged. Whether the Commissar (or, as he now is, the 
Minister) plays an important role in the determination of policy 
will primarily depend on this distinction. Unless, therefore, Mr 
Vyshinsky’s assumption of that office is followed by his elevation 
to the Politbureau (and nothing in his past career suggests this 
as likely), his personal views are not going to be of much 
importance in the conduct of Soviet policy. 


Five Foreign Ministers 


Further than this, the past history of Soviet foreign policy and 
its conduct is not strikingly helpful, if only because of the small 
number of individuals who have been concerned with it. Mr 
Vyshinsky is indeed only the fifth holder of his office in the 
thirty-one and a half years since Lenin seized power. (In the 
same period, eleven men have held the office of Foreign Secretary 


in this country, while the United States has had ten Secretaries 
of State.) 


On the day after the fall of Kerensky’s government in October, 
1917, the American ambassador wrote: 


It is reported that the Petrograd Council of Workmen and Soldiers 


» 
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bas named a Cabinet with Lenin as Premier, Troisky as Minis 
of Foreign Affairs, and Madame or Mademoiselle Kollontai 
Minister of Education. Disgusting. . . . a 


The ambassador’s sentiments were shared by the Permanent 
officials of the Russian foreign ministry, and Trotsky was obliged 
to improvise a staff at home as well as to find new representatives 
abroad. But Soviet foreign policy was not long left in the 
of this parvenu to diplomacy ; for when Trotsky, after the Peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, was called to the still more trying functions of 
Commissar for War, his successor at the Narkomindel! was Geor 
Chicherin, a former member of the Asiatic section of the Tsarist 
foreign office—an apprenticeship which may not have been 
unconnected with some aspects of Soviet foreign policy during 
his tenure of the post. Nevertheless Chicherin was no mere 
functionary, having become involved with the Bolsheviks while 
living abroad, and having been, at the time of the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, an inmate of Brixton gaol. On the other h 
he was never in the directing core of the Party, and was not 
elected a member of its Central Committee until December, 1925 ; 
by that time the Central Committee had ceased to be the compact 
nucleus of earlier years, and had been replaced by its own Polit. 
bureau as the real directing force in Soviet politics. 


Litvinov and the Purge 


Thus the position was established that Soviet diplomacy in the 
narrow sense, like the relations between the Party and the Com. 
munist International and the direction thereby imparted to the 
Jatier, was a simple instrument to be wielded by that group of 
men in whose hands was concentrated the whole political strength 
of the Soviet Union, and of the world revolutionary movement of 
which it formed the core. 


The replacement of Chicherin by Litvinov in the summer 
cf 1930 merely confirmed the gradual transfer of functions which 
had been taking place for some time owing to Chicherin’s jj}. 
health. Even more than his predecessor, Litvinov was a func. 
tionary rather than an originator of policy, although in 1934 he 
received the honour of election to the Central Committee of 
the Party. Litvinov and the other members of the able band of 
diplomats, collected*together and trained during the first difficult 
decade of Soviety policy, could thus be used to pursue the 
successive tasks dictated by the exigencies of the moment—and 
in particular the turn towards collective security after the rise 
of Hitler—while Stalin and his associates remained uncommitted. 
The position was, however, complicated by the great purges of the 
mid-thirties in which the diplomatic corps was a principal sufferer. 
All Chicherin’s collaborators except Litvinov disappeared ; of the 
latter’s collaborators only Maisky, Potemkin and Stein survived. 
This event in itself should have given some indication of how 
fragile were the hopes of permanent co-operation between the 
western democracies and the Russians, which had been based upon 
Litvinov’s alleged leanings in that direction. 


Double Game of Soviet Policy 


Litvinov’s resignation on May 3, 1939, was nevertheless regarded 
as the major blow to such hopes ; and official Soviet assurances 
that this signified no change in policy were discounted. On the 
other hand these assurances were, in a sense, correct. What had 
in fact happened, was clear: the difficult, and perhaps dangerous, 
double game of Soviet diplomacy in this period was proving 
difficult to play through a personality outside the inner political 
circle. It was time to put policy-making and its execution into 
the same hands ; as during the early months of the Soviet regime, 
when its survival largely depended on Trotsky’s skill in handling 
the Germans at Brest-Litovsk. Compared with this pressing need 
—to which there is a parallel in Stalin’s personal assumption: 
the Premiership in May, 1941—Litvinov’s personal uns‘ itability 
for dealing with the Nazis may be regarded as having been of 
secondary importance. 


During the period of just under ten years that Mr Molotov 
has held office, foreign relations in the strict sense have, of course, 
been of dominant importance. In the same period a new corps 
of diplomats and commercial experts has been built up, of whom 
Mr Vyshinsky’s successor, Mr Gromyko, may be regarded 3 
representative. It is possible that there is significance in 
release now, of two dominant personalities such as Mr Molotov 
and Mr Mikoyan for non-departmental duties. But, before 
pronouncing on the lessons of history, one new factor should 
be considered: all changes in the Soviet hierarchy will henceforth 
be scrutinised in relation to the problem of the succession, To 
this everything must be subordinate. 
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UNwite ime INSULATION 


A copper wire is an excellent conductor of electricity, but it usually 
needs to be insulated. In many applications, especially at high tem- 
Peratures and high humidities, insulation is improved by using 
Silicones, a group of complex chemicals now being developed in this 
country by Albright & Wilson. 
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SAUSAGES AND 
SLIDE-RULES 


What has engineering to do with breakfast? The answer isin the 


modern provender mill. Livestock feeding is a highly scientific 
affair: what is right for fattening pigs is wrong for store cattle, 
and the food that gets the most work out of horses won’t get 
the most mil out of cows. Provender millers produce a wide 
range of accurately balanced rations, cattle cubes, poultry 
pellets and so forth for domestic beasts of all types and ages — 
breeders, growers, fatteners, milkers and workers. The design 
and equipment of plants to manufacture these varied products 
efficiently, cheaply and withthe minimum of labour is a 
specialised engineering problem. Henry Simon Ltd. build 
provender plants in a dozen countries from Britain and Europe 
to Australia and South Africa—helping indirectly to bring 
home the bacon. And Simon-equipped flour mills play their 


part in putting the toast under the poached egg too. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation, 


HENRY SIMON LTD gu 
SIMON-CARVES LTD / 

SIMON HANOUNG eilnlely 

ENGINEERS LTO 
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Danger Signs in Trinidad 
[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


BoTn inside and outside Trinidad there has been a good deal of 
interest in the new Constitution, which provides for popular 
majorities in both the Legislative and Executive Councils and 
brings the colony within measurable distance of full responsible 
government. Less could not have been conceded, for the attitude 
and statements of British Government spokesmen had raised the 
hopes of the colony to the status of legitimate expectations. On 
the other hand, to have granted full self-government immediately 
to this politically unorganised and immature island might have 
exposed it to the risk of hasty and economically disastrous 
measures initiated by uninformed but persuasive demagogues. 
The Constitution now announced posipones that danger, since 
the Governor retains reserve powers as an insurance against 
ithe grosser forms of unwisdom. At the same time, Trinidad will, 
in fact, largely rule itself, since no Governor in these days is 
likely to use his reserve powers lightly in defiance of the popular 
will. The compromise must therefore be considered a reasonabie 
one. But, though the constitutional issue has engendered a good 
deal of heat, it is of less importance than the colony’s economic 
problem, which is going to be a headache for the island’s rulers, 
whoever they may be. 

Trinidad is less indigent than most of the long-neglected 
colonies which make up Britain’s tawdry Empire in the Carib- 
bean. For nearly forty years, oil has provided the island with 
a steadily increasing flow of wealth, and has made possible a 
standard of life which is the envy of the West Indies. In the 
Caribbean it is accepted that Trinidad is a favoured place, a 
place to which many West Indians would be glad to migrate 
if they could. Yet in this favoured colony very large numbers 
of people are living in conditions falling far short of what can 
be regarded as a tolerable minimum in any country. The general 
level of wages is barely enough for subsistence. In many cases 
big wage increases since prewar days have failed to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living. Nutrition surveys have suggested 
widespread and increasing under-nourishment and _ vitamin 
deficiency. Though epidemic diseases have largely been brought 
under control, with a consequent decline in the death-rate, the 
bulk of the population suffers from more or less chronic ill-health. 
Almost the whole of the rural population has hookworm in vary- 
ing degrees. ‘Tuberculosis, as a result of gross overcrowding 
and under-nourishment, is probably on the increase. Malaria 
and the venereal diseases are being vigorously fought, but their 
incidence is still high. The public health service is under-staffed 
and under-provided and falls lamentably short of needs. 


Slums on the Waterfront 


Slums conditions, very extensive in Port of Spain, are as bad as 
anything in the world. Large populations live in dilapidated 
wooden sheds and barracks with rotting walls and floors and rusty 
galvanised iron roofs, amid piles of garbage and the seepage of 
latrines. The general picture of these slums is one of squalor beyond 
imagination. Overcrowding is so bad that it is no uncommon 
thing to find twelve or fourteen people inhabiting a single dark 
shed ten or twelve feet square. A slum clearance drive under- 
taken with some vigour in the early forties has made virtually 
no inroads into the problem, and has now come to a halt for 
Jack of funds. 

Overcrowding, meanwhile, has worsened. At the time of 
the 1931 census there were 3.4 persons to a household; at the 
time of the 1946 census there were 4.1. In 1946, 23 per 
cent of the population over 10 years of age and so per cent of 
the East Indian population (descendants of imported indentured 
labour) were illiterate. Many schoo! buildings are unsuitable, 
and in 1947 seventeen had to be condemned by the Department 
of Works as “dangerous.” Overcrowding is so bad in many 
schools that children massed in a solid phalanx of undivided 
classes must often be in doubt to which lesson they are listening. 
The congestion is getting worse. In 1928 there were 232 pupils 
to every Government primary school ; in 1947 there were 392. 
Many of the teachers are quite unqualified, and staff shortages 
are becoming progressively more serious. In 1928 pupil teachers 
(children with virtually no training) constituted 18 per cent of the 
total in primary schools ; in 1947 they accounted for 36 per cent 
of the total. Secondary education is quite inadequate to meet 
the needs of the island, and technical education is almost non- 
existent. 

It would be grossly unfair to the authorities in Trinidad to 
suggest that they are indifferent to these lamentable conditions. 
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Their concern and their conscience were aroused when the j 
was swept by riots and bloodshed in 1937, and since then strenuous 
efforts have been made to improve the social services and raise 
living standards. Many civil servants have been devoted and tire 
less in their work. But the programme has been crippled by lack 
of money, rapid changes among key personnel in the administra. 
tive hierarchy, and a general shortage of competent people, There 
is grave reason to believe that without large subventions (of which 
there is no sign) Trinidad will be unable in future to maintain 
even its present shockingly low standards. 


Dependence on Oil 


The economy of Trinidad rests almost exclusively on oil, The 
oil industry is the greatest employer of regular labour. Ir Pays 
the highest wages in the colony and provides the best working 
conditions. Oi] exports account for more than three-quarters of 
the colony’s total exports, and alone make it possible for Trinidad 
to balance its foreign trade at a level permitting the import of 
basic necessities. The oil industry provides, in the form of taxes 
and royalties, a very large and increasing slice ‘of the colony’s 
public revenues. 

If the present prosperity of the oil industry could be relied 
upon to continue, the outlook for Trinidad would still be sombre 
in view of the rapid}y increasing population. Bur the consensus 
of expert opinion is that the existing oilfields have passed their 
peak of production, and that unless substantial new reserves can 
be discovered output must steadily fall off. Since the war, the 
industry has embarked upon an ambitious exploration programme, 
There is, however, no certainty that large new fields will be 
found ; up to now, exploratory drilling has yielded unimpressive 
results. Marine drilling is even more of a gambie than new 
exploration on land. The possibility has certainly to be faced 
that Trinidad will never again reach its peak wartime output of 
22 million barrels ina year. In any case, the value of the industry's 
product may well decline from its present high level. Trinidad 
oil is particularly vulnerable in the event of a fall in crude prices, 
for costs of production are high and are increasing as wells go 
deeper. The prospect of a decline in the quantity and value of 
Trinidad oil would be less serious if the colony had saved its 
oil-revenues and invested them in alternative wealth-producinz 
activities. In recent years, successive administrations have 
apparently forgotten that oi] must eventually dry up, and Have 
recklessly squandered the proceeds of this wasting asset in ill- 
conceived and unproductive development schemes. 


No Reserves of Wealth 


There is no other existing or potential economic activity in 
Trinidad which can produce a fraction of the wealth that oil 
produces. Cocoa is reviving, but its future is speculative. The 
sugar industry, after suffering severe wartime depression and 
receiving substantial subsidies, is now standing on its own feet 
again, but the possibilities of its expansion are limited and it may 
be hit by international restriction schemes. The citrus and 
coconut industries are at present doing well, but beside the oil 
giant they are pygmies. Despite the valiant efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, peasant husbandry remains backward. There 
are few manufacturing industries of any importance, and there 
is litle scope for them. 

What makes the outlook most serious is that the population of 
Trinidad has expanded at cnormous speed as the island’s wealth 
has increased, and is likely to go on growing with equal speed 
until Malthusian factors begin to operate. The natural in- 
increase in the population during the past five years has been 
respectively 1.7 per cent, 2.2 per cent, 2.4 per cent, 2.5 per cent 
and 2.4 per cent a year. population which increases at 
2) per cent a year doubles itself in 28 years. There is no prospect 
of deliberate birth control on any scale nor at present is there 
much hope of emigration outlets. The plans to settle 100,000 
West Indians in Honduras and British Guiana are on too 
a scale. In ten years the increase alone in population of Trinidad 
will probably be well over 100,000. 

Under whatever political regime, the aim of Trinidad’s Govern- 
ment in the economic sphere must be to postpone as long 4s 
possible the decline of the oil industry by encouraging optimum 
recovery methods and large-scale exploration; to exp 
develop the sugar, cocoa, citrus and other agricultural industries 
by all possible means; and above all, perhaps, to reduce the 
colony’s import needs by fostering a more balanced and efficient 
system of food production, including small-scale husbandry. Yet 
when all this is done, a catastrophic decline in the island’s 
inadequate living standards seems ultimately imescapable unless 
mass emigration can be organised in time. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Finance for Industry 


N article in last week’s issue fastened attention on the 
A institutional changes in the capital market which have 
been at work during the last two decades, and whose force has 
lately become increasingly obvious in the City and on the Stock 
Exchange. Fiscal policy has dammed up most of the flow of 
personal savings which formerly was invested in risk capital 
for industry. The predominant force in the capital market is 
now the institutional investor, who by habit and by need is less 
concerned with industrial capital than with gilt-edged securities. 
These changes are producing in turn the prospect of adjust- 
ments in Stock Exchange practice and organisation of a pro- 
found character. Despite these changes, there remains an 
impression that the provision of new capital for industry is not a 
pressing problem. The less far-sighted industrialists consider 
their duty done when they have made provision for the depre- 
ciation of their fixed assets by reference to its original cost 
in the past, without any addition to make good the rise in the 
costof replacing them. The more optimistic of them would argue 
that the bank overdrafts which they are using to finance the 
increased cost of stocks are a purely temporary phenomenon— 
the classical illustration of a self-liquidating obligation. There 
is still no general consciousness of the possibility that before very 
long British industry will be short of capital, in the sense that 
it will have insufficient resources to finance its stocks and work- 
ing capital or to replace its fixed assets. 

This lack of perception is surprising, for several reasons. 
Industry three years ago was flush with cash ; to-day, many 
parts of it are short of funds. Again, there is still an obstinate 
faith in industry’s ability to provide its own finance—as if 
profits tax and income tax which together absorb more than 
half its undistributed profits make little or no difference 
to its power to generate for itself the finance which it needs. 
It is a lucky concern—or else a lucrative monopoly—which 
can cover its own needs to-day. When a company of the 
outstanding strength of, say, Turner and Newall, is forced to 
concede the possibility of raising new capital, it is not to be 
expected that the great majority of industrial concerns could 
comfortably finance themselves. Yet industry’s reaction 
to the problem of maintaining existing capital intact has been 
surprisingly belated, after a decade of rising prices, heavy 
taxation and figmental profits. Nor has it any very clear 
idea of the remedies which are required to make good at least 
part of the inadequacy of past provisions for depreciation. 
The Federation of British Industries has indeed suggested a 
number of interim measures of relief for the consideration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but its memorandum does 
not attempt to hide the complexities which would be involved 
in any fundamental reform. The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, in a recent statement for the guidance of its 
members in professional practice, referred to “ under-capital- 
isation” resulting from rising prices, and declared that this 
could be remedied in part by raising new capital from outside 
sources. This, of course, is to miss the point as the economist 
—as distinct from the accountant—sees it. To suggest that 
industry can make good a dissipation of its physical assets by 
imeurring new financial obligations is to accept the fact that 
teal capital has been consumed, not to provide a positive 
temedy for the consumption of capital that has taken place. 


These reflections set the background for an examination of 
the state of industry’s finances, as measured by the company 
reports which appeared in the last quarter of 1948. The 
figures for the preceding quarter were given in The Economist 
of January 22nd, with a description of the method by which 
they had been computed. As before, the detailed figures, 
from which the totals for industry as a whole have been 
compiled, appear in this week’s issue of Records and Statistics, 
under 31 separate industrial groupings. This article repeats 
the consolidated balance sheet for industry (which first 
appeared on January 22nd), based this time on the reports 
published between October and December. In that quarter 
(as an article on profits showed a fortnight ago) some 679 
public companies issued reports, and 523 of them gave com- 
parative figures for the preceding year. The comparison 
between the two years, however, is not in some respects so 
strict as future comparisons will be. The latest year’s figures 
have had to conform with the requirements of the Companies 
Act of 1948, but not all companies have adjusted their balance 
sheet figures for the preceding year to conform with the new 
practice. It must also be remembered that the average 
accounting date for the 679 companies (excluding plantation 
companies) is as remote as mid-July last year—a lag of eight 
months. Finally, it will be recalled that the figures used in 
these analyses of profits and balance sheets are taken from the 
“group accounts” of parent companies and their subsidiaries 
and from the normal accounts of the quite numerous single 
companies which have no subsidiaries. 

It has been previously emphasised that the main value of the 
type of analysis which is given in the accompanying table 
lies in a comparison of the current items on both sides of the 
balance sheet. But before this comparison is made, there are 
some general points about capital and fixed assets which are 
of interest. The 385 companies whose reports appeared in 
the July-September quarter had {541.7 million of issued 
capital—the figures being particularly influenced by the Lever 
and Unilever accounts. The 679 companies whose reports 
appeared in the December quarter had £612.1 million of 
issued capital. The combined capital structure of the two 
sets of companies can be summarised as follows: 


IssuED CAPITAL OF 1064 COMPANIES 





£ mn. per cent 
a petensese 55, by; ccedaveedeie tse. .s3e 05. 243.3 21 
PUCK ATO F005 ban oak pea ee H vs 5 j0ees> 389.6 34 
CREY os. nbc <ceks Biti dts - be -toe i», S30D 45 
Total: . £1153.8 100 





This legal capital structure has, of course, to be distinguished 
from the effective capital employed in the business, on which 
some calculations were given a fortnight ago in relation to 
earnings and dividends. But it is not always realised that 
the proportion of risk capital represents well under half of the 
total issued capital of industry. On the other side of the 
balance sheet, there is a marked contrast between the fixed 
asset values shown by the 385 companies in the September 
quarter and the 679 companies in the December quarter. 
The former showed fixed assets at cost or book value / at 
£533-4 million, and depreciat:on against them of £185.3 million, 
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leaving £348 million net ; the latter show fixed assets at a much 
higher book figure of £696.1 million, but depreciation at a 
much lower figure of £132.1 million, leaving £564 miilion 
net. These differences illustrate the conventional factors which 
play such a large part in the accounting notation for fixed 
assets. Indeed, these figures are themselves incomplete 
without the inclusion of a major part of the so-called 
“intangibles” ({127.8 million for the September companies 
and £50.6 million for the December companies) which in fact 
largely represent the purchase price of fixed assets on the 
acquisition of subsidiaries. And none of these figures gives 
any clue to the present 
cost of replacing fixed 
assets. 

The comparative fig- 
ures for the 523 com- 
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importance of which 


Ir d b Capital (Parent 
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phasised. Their cur- Preference... -.-. | 198,684 | 151/535 | 184,311 
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£531.9 million, com a 
are i ) EPT retunds ... 43,984 72,710 , 108,432 
pared with £463-1 Revenue res. and 
million a year earlier, carry forward... | 139,180 | 160,773 | 242,304 


while their current lia- 
bilities (including in 
this category, for 
reasons of practical 
convenience if not 
strict accounting logic, 


183,164 233,483 350,736 
Total Capital, Re- 
serves and Sur- i 
OE act aie ak oa 613,049 672,884 962,866 
Outside Interests 
in Subsidiaries 8,999 11,669 | $1,036 


Current Liabilities i i 
and Provs. :— ] 
Bauk overdrafts and 


a ote 19,796 | 17,242! 51,677 
reserves for future tax- Ceaditpes ‘and ac- 
as . crued charges... | 180,722 | 204,626 | 314,134 
ation and other pro- Reserve for future | | 
Saale taxation a 24,994 36,367 59,2535 
visions) total £281.8 Other provisions ,. | 25,658 | 23.613 | 34,284 


million against {244.1 
million. The net cur- 
rent assets of this 
group of companies 
thus showed a fair degree of expansion from £219 million 
to £250 million at their latest balance sheet dates. This 
increase is not at first sight suggestive of financial strain. 
But closer examination of the constituent items of current 
assets is more revealing. The value of stocks has increased 
by a quarter, from f129.0 million to £171.4 million, 
while debtors have expanded from £113 million to {131.6 
million. The securities and cash items tell a less consistent 
story; gilt-edged holdings are well down, but other marketable 
securities are up by an almost equal amount ; and cash holdings 


244,100 | 281,848 459,348 


866,148 966,401 1,473,250 
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have risen from {106.1 million to £115.5 million—not at all 


in line with the experience of the 326 companies whose com. 


parative results appeared in the preceding quarter. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 523 December companies 
set aside for specific or free reserves no less than £39.3 million 
from the year’s total income of £137.4 million. Other things 
being equal, these reserves would be wholly reflected jp ay 
increase in cash holdings. Of course, they were not equal; 
on the liabilities sides, bank overdrafts rose by £4,500,000 . 
{17.2 million (a modest enough movement), creditors and 
accrued charges by £24 million to £204.6 million, and reseryes 
for future taxation by 
nearly £114 million to 
{204.6 million. 


hs earn lees summary of these net 
cones vins cone’ ie CUFFENt assets figures is 

to say that the total 

Previous Latest | Latest | experience of all» the 
Year Year) -¥es* | companies combined js 
much more comfort 


Fixed Assets :-— 
Land, property and | } i 


plant 984,688 | 457,677 | 696,069 able ‘than the — 
Less depreciation. . 45,384 | 87,851 | 152,054] ence of particular com- 

| 339,204 369,826 | seaors | Panies. If there is no 

general evidence of 

Trade Investments 30,100 = 36,689, 51,633) acute strain, thete is 


Intangible Assets.. 33,617 27,980 50,568 clear evidence of po- 


tential difficulty—in the 

Current Assets :— © ed | : : inflated level of stocks 
placks soresccstes | Tei | iivaes | Jagtect | (an inflation due much 
Ce shee poet 31,241 18,418 35,401 more to prices than to 
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quantities, save in a 


| 463,127 $31,906 807,034 
small number of lines 


| of production) and in 

| the ever-rising level of 
creditors. A_ setback 
| in trade or prices could 


| cause difficulties on 
| 866,148 966,401 1,473,250} both these counts. In 
the eight months which 
have elapsed since this consolidated balance sheet for industry 
was struck, stocks have risen further, creditors have expanded, 
and companies have resorted increasingly to bank finance. 
These changes are not, as some industrialists would like to 
think, temporary phenomena which will disappear when prices 
fall ; prices will not fal] so low as to produce a natural corrective, 
They are a reflection of the permanent changes in the financial 
position of British industry—the first symptom of its threatened 
shortage of capital. 
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Danger and 
TEMPTATION] 


shadow their lives 


FTEN BOUND to spend nights in fishing ports away from home, 

deep sca fishermen face temptations made doubly strong by 
absence from their families. Deep Sea Mission Institutes in fishing ports 
help the fishermen by providing wholesome company and _ recreation, 
comfortable coffee bars, good accommodation at low prices — and 
deeply appreciated daily religious services . . . The Secretary 
receives donations gratefully, or will gladly on request send you 
full details of the Mission’s labour of love among the fishermen. 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
5 R.N.M.D.S.P. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.l 





Spotlighting Wasie 


Administrative costs rise imperceptibly, 
but steadily. Every unnecessary record, 
every needless clerical operation pushes 
costs up. Our new booklet ‘500 Un- 


necessary Miles’’ tells how we can help 
you to get them down. Why not write 
for a copy? Consultancy Division, 
Remington Rand Ltd., Dept. 3, Common- 
wealth House, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Sterling behind the Curtain 


UCH of the discussion during the recent session in 

Geneva of the Trade Development Committee of the 
Fconomic Commission for Europe was devoted to the ways and 
means of increasing east-west trade in Europe. The committee 
undertook three separate studies—first, the financial or payments 
mechanism which east-west trade would need ; secondly, the 
supplies that might enter this trade ; and thirdly, the obstacles 
to this trade, arising from the operation of the European 
Recovery Programme with its foundation of American aid and 
its tendency to focus the plans and efforts of western European 
countries on their own mutual trade and collective recovery. 

The third of these studies—to take the least important of 
them first—was undertaken in answer to the demands of the 
eastern European countries and was obviously intended to pro- 
yide another occasion for the tediously familiar Communist 
attacks on the Marshall Plan. The western European repre- 
ntatives refused to wage battle and so lend themselves to these 
tactics. The best answer to the Communist complaint was that 
which emerged from the report on Europe’s east-west trade 
submitted to the Congress by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration in Washington. This report sets out some 
striking facts about plans for the development of this trade. 
Exports from the Marshall “Nineteen” to eastern Europe 
should rise from $788.1 million in 1948 to $1,490 million in 
the twelve months to June 30, 1950. The reverse flow of trade 
from east to west should increase correspondingly from $1,163.5 
million to $1,680 million. The report goes on to suggest that if 
the present development of this trade continues according to 
plan and particularly if recovery plans in the western zones of 
Germany are fulfilled, imports from east into western Europe 
may exceed their prewar volume by 1952. The ECA report, 
however, is even more striking in its views than in its figures. 
It states that “ ECA has always believed that European trade 
cannot be brought satisfactorily into balance without a con- 
siderable expansion of trade between eastern and western 
Europe.” The report underlines this belief in the most convinc- 
ing manner, by announcing that ECA has already made authori- 
sations for offshore purchases of Polish coal, Jugoslav non- 
ferrous metals and eastern German potash. Such facts ought to 
give the coup de grace to Soviet propaganda on this theme. 

The main topic of discussion in Geneva was the problem of 
payments. One of the items in the documentation which had 
been prepared for the delegates by the secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Europe was a report on the existing 
east-west payments situation and on possible ways in which it 
might be improved. East-west trade in Europe is at present 
handled and financed through a series of strictly bilateral 
agreements. Expert opinion within ECE, shared by some of 
the attending delegations would have favoured steps to make 
these agreements multilateral. It was argued that if machinery 
could be devised for clearing and compensating the balances 
that emerge from trade between eastern and western European 
countries (as the Bank for International Settlements now 
compensates for ‘Marshall Europe” through the Intra- 
European Payments Agreement) the inherent tendency towards 
restriction of trade to the smaller side of each bilateral account 
would be removed. It was also suggested in another and quite 
separate scheme that sterling might provide the basis for 
financing east-west trade, doing for it what it does for trade 
within the sterling area and for transactions among the “ trans- 

account” group of countries. 

The suggested parallel with the Intra-European Payments 

cement is unquestionably misleading. The compensation 
Worked by the Bank for International Settlements compensates 
because “ conditional grants” from the United States are 





prodding the Marshal] countries into giving contributions (or 
offering them drawing rights) between each other, according to 
their mutual surpluses and deficits. It was perhaps this com- 
parison, together with the other schemes for the use of sterling 
in financing European trade, which gave rise to the rumour that 
a plan was being evolved in Geneva under which Britain would 
do for east-west compensation by way of conditional credits, 
what the United States are doing for Intra~-European Payments 
Scheme by way of conditional grants. These rumours were 
void of any substance from the moment they began to circulate. 

British delegates to conferences of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe have in the past given the unfortunate appear- 
ance of aloofness throughout the deliberations. On this 
occasion the impression was much less marked. Echoes of 
the old attitude threatened to intrude when the British spoke of 
the impropriety of ECE, drawing up any scheme which 
involved the use of a members’ currency “ thereby encroaching 
on national sovereignty.” It would, however, be grossly unfair 
to the British contribution to suggest that it went no further 
a negative and shocked non possumus. The British delegates 
could explain that without the creation of any new and elaborate 
machinery, sterling was, in fact, being used in the transaction 
of a considerable part of east-west trade in Europe. Among 
the countries concerned, the following are already within the 
group of countries within which there is automatic transfer- 
ability of sterling: the USSR, Poland, Finland and Czecho- 
slovakia east of the curtain; and on the other side, Sweden, 
Norway, the Netherlands and Italy. If Italy incurs a deficit 
with Poland and has current sterling balances the debt can be 
settled by transferring sterling without seeking permission of 
the Bank of England, or indeed of the Bank of Poland. 

British objections to an automatic extension of this trans- 
ferability can be understood—though in view of the issues and 
ultimate advantages at stake they may not be altogether for- 
giveable. There is, among others, the fact that the United 
Kingdom remains the debtor of two countries, Belgizm and 
Switzerland, to which sterling might conceivably flow through 
any extension of automatic transferability and which might, 
therefore, claim gold in settlement. There are pools of sterling 
abundance which might reach eastern Europe through devious 
channels and which might seriously interfere with the best dis- 
tribution of British exports. Some of the eastern European 
countries, and Soviet Russia in particular, though members of 
the transferable sterling club, are not members on whose exem- 
plary behaviour implicit reliance can be placed. Russia has used 
transferable account facilities to buy cheap commercial sterling 
in exchange for dollars and in other ways its transactions must 
be watched with some care. Finally it is an unquestionable fact 
that the whole machinery of sterling exchange control is losing 
its efficiency—not because of any loss of technical expertise, 
but because the gradual disappearance of shortages and of 
physical controls on international trade is subjecting the con- 
trols that remain—and exchange control in particular—to a 
steadily increasing strain. 

For all these reasons the British delegates, while promising 
to do all that could safely be done to extend the multilateral use 
of sterling in Europe, pleaded their inability to accept any 
scheme of compensation in the operation of which sgerling 
would become transferable beyond the range now sanctioned 
by London. 

In this resistance to the increased use of sterling in financing 
east-west trade, Britain found an unfamiliar ally in Soviet 
Russia. The Russians would have none of a scheme which 
might help sterling’s pretensions to become a free European 
currency. The Russians have quite different ideas on this 
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subject. The Russo-Polish trade pact used the rouble to express 
the totals of intended trade betwren the two parties. These and 
other straws in the wind suggest that the Russians are no longer 
prepared to give either dollars or sterling the freedom of serving 
as the basis of international trade in the “ Comecon” area. A 
new contender, perhaps some sort of Communist “ bancor,” 
may soon emerge in this sphere, In the light of these objections 
to their two schemes the ECE Secretariat are now revising their 
payments report on somewhat less ambitious and ingenious 
lines. 

The result of the Geneva meeting will be to leave the trans- 
action of east-west trade very much to the tender mercies of 
bilateral arrangements, with such extensions into multilateral 
trade as can be provided by the guarded use of transferable 
sterling. The British delegates expounded the thesis that bi- 
lateral trade need not be contracting trade, and cited such 
examples as the recent Anglo-Polish agreement as illustrations 
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of the way in which trade under bilateral arrangements can ps 
made to increase. It must, however, be admitted that an 
expansion of trade that can be achieved under a bilateral system 
must fall considerably short of what could be done if there were 
no necessity for a strict equilibrium between each pair of tradj 
partners, and if means existed by which surpluses and deficits 
could be offset. The present and prospective pattern of trade 
between east and west in Europe is not so distorted that some 
scheme of compensation is impossible or that it threatens danger 
to the currency, sterling, which would be used in the compen. 
sation machinery. It is unfortunate that another occasion was 
lost for encouraging the growth of that trade to its fullest extent. 
There is a good case for proceeding cautiously ; but there can 
be no excuse for advancing arguments based on the “ invasion 
of rights of sovereignty ” to block schemes which are an integral 
part of the European Recovery Programme and which have the 
approval of the Marshall Aid authorities in Washington. 


Business Notes 


Bank Deposits Fall £230 Million 


Net bank deposits dropped in February by £232 million— 
easily the biggest monthly decline in British banking experience. 
An abnormally big movement had been expected, because 4 
temporary glut of credit in the short loan market on the banks’ 
make-up day in January had prevented that month’s figures from 
showing the full effects of this year’s bumper flow of revenue to 
the Exchequer. The February return reflects the continuance of 
this flow and also, to the extent of at least £30 million, the for- 
tuitous overstatement of deposits in January. Even so, the decline is 
bigger than most observers had envisaged, and contrasts with one 
of £1214 million in the similar period last year. This amply 
redresses the balance shown rather unexpectedly in January, when 
the decline of £54 million was little more than half last year’s 
movement. It also puts the disinflationary policy in a somewhat 
more favourable light. Last year there was the paradox that 
the Chancellor’s effort at disinflation was coinciding with a large 
expansion of bank credit principally in order to meet Government 
berrowing which could not be accounted for by the published 
Exchequer figures ; and it seemed evident that part of the explana- 
tion must lie in a bigger Government expenditure than was being 
disclosed. Now, it seems, the opposite situation must be arising, 
as well-informed observers had expected it to do. At this season 
of the vear, calculations based upon a comparison of the Exchequer 
and banking figures are peculiarly liable to error ; but it is worth 
recording that a computation on the lines often explained in 
these columns suggests that the net amount of cash ostensibly 
available to the Treasury to redeem indebtedness to the banks 
was not much more than half the actual redemptions effected. In 
other words, it appears that in recent weeks the authorities have 
been bringing to account expenditure previously incurred, so that 
the true cash disbursements lately have been smaller than the 
published figures suggest. 

This is satisfactory, in that it partly compensates for the 
unexplained credit stresses of 1948. But the significance of this 
latest heavy fall in bank deposits could easily be exaggerated. It 
the figures for January and February are taken together, this year’s 
decline amounts to £286.2 million, which is £64 million more 
than was achieved in the corresponding months last year—before 
the Chancellor’s disinflationary budget. In the circumstances, the 
difference is not very large, although it must be remembered that 
last year the Treasury was securing large sterling receipts from 
the then still very heavy rate of drawing on Britain’s overseas 
reserves. On the other hand, in 1948 the decline im deposits 
occurred despite a big increase in demands for bank advances, 
These rose by no less than £67 million in the two months, whereas 
in January and February of this year they rose by only £16 
million,, Allowing for this, the cancellation of bank credit in 
consequence of Government debt repayments appears to have 
been only about £14 million more than it was in 1948. The 
form of the repayment has, however, been very different. Owing 
to the new facility for concentrating maturities of Treasury deposit 
receipts into the period of revenue surpluses, the banks’ TDR 
holdings last month dropped by no less than £278 million, whereas 
holdings of bills and call money actually rose by £75 million. In 
February, 1948, TDRs, dropped by only £59 million, while money 
Rs now stand at only 


£989 million, their lowest since 1943, while money market assets 
are at a new peak. Deposits are still £166 million up on the year. 


* * x 


Difficulties in Export Markets 


The reduction in the output of Ferguson tractors has come 
as a surprise, particularly as exports of agricultural tractors in 
January reached a new peak. Output has been reduced below 
1,000 a week, and about 4,000 workers have gone on to a three- 
day week; output had previously been maintained at 1,500 
tractors a week. The cut has been caused by the closing of 
certain overseas markets—in particular France, Argentina and 
Mexico. High tractor production and exports from both Britain 
and the United States will certainly be difficult to maintain once 
the backlog in demand has been made good. This situation, 
however, has not yet arisen. Markets still depend on the avail- 
ability of currency ; if, for example, the French quota of sterling 
is used up, imports have to cease until the new quota is available, 
To this extent, exports from Britain are limited by bilateral trade 
agreements. 

At an earlier stage the motor industry has met, and overcome, 
difficulties in its export efforts resulting from the temporary 
closure of markets or the imposition of price restrictions. A 
further example comes this week from South Africa, where the 
import of motor cars costing more than {£600 f.o.b. has been 
prohibited. In the past, restrictions of this kind proved short- 
lived, and despite them, the export of vehicles, including agricul- 
tural tractors, has since risen to record levels. Some relief from 
import restrictions can no doubt be obtained in trade discussions 
with importing countries. But export markets are not limitless 
and there are indications—in textiles as well as motor cars—that 
the edge of the export drive is becoming blunt even though the 
consequences may not be revealed in the official export figures 
for some months to come. If world prices start to fall noticeably, 
consumer resistance will be further stiffened, and competitive 
advantage will rest entirely on lower costs. 


* * *x 


South African Import Restrictions 


Details of the new drastic measures adopted by the South 
African Government to rectify the Union’s unfavourable balance 
of payments with both the sterling and dollar areas were made 
known last weekend. ‘The latest announcement takes the form 
of a wide extension of the list of items, the import of which is 
wholly prohibited. The complete list is not yet available in this 
country, but its repercussions on British trade are likely t 
add a significant additional difficulty to those which British 
exporters are already facing in overseas markets. The list of 
goods now covered is extensive. It includes a diverse range 
imports—baking powder, Christmas ¢fackers, liquor 
cigarettes, metal furniture, steel windows, and motor cars of af 


f.o.b. cost exceeding £600 excluding radio equipment, td quote 


only a few, Radiograms with an f.o.b. cost exceeding £15, othe? 
radios exceeding £10, car radios, cut glassware, blankets, certain 
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ready-made clothing, furs and toilet preparations are other items 
list. ; 

era has always enjoyed a favourable visible commodity 
balance with South Africa. Exports and re-exports in 1948 
amounted to £121 million compared with imports from South 
Africa of only £32 million, The difference has been made up by 
gold purchases by Britain and by capital transfers to South Africa. 
The new import restrictions will undoubtedly reduce British 
exports, but the extent of the reduction is difficult to determine. 
In the first place, no detailed trade figures for South Africa are 
available and secondly the goods specified in the list of prohibited 
jmports are not always directly comparable with the classification 
adopted for exports in the British trade returns. Britain’s main 
exports to South Africa in 1948, shown in the accompanying table, 
were machinery, vehicles (mainly motor-cars), cotton and wool 
manufactures, electrical goods and iron and steel manufactures. 
Apart from motor-cars, these main groups will probably be little 
@iected by the new restrictions, Some other exports, however, 
may not fare so well. 

There is also little possibility of expanding trade with South 
Africa by increasing imports from that country. Woo! was the 
main commodity which Britain imported last year, and the South 


omteonents ——— a ———————. 
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(£ Million) 
eal ——— 
British Exports to South Africa British Imports from South Africa 
—_—— i pies naan penne nnn em _—— 
| 1938 | 1947 1948 | | 1938 | 1947 1948 
{ heat at Bh | og Ps eee B Ghee 
eltery .......0000- | 0-8} 2-9! 3-9] Grapes............. | 0-6) 2-2! 2-0 
Iron and steel ...... i; 491 6°9). 81; Oranges, .......5... i 1-3} 35-0; 2-9 
Non-ferrous metals... | 0°8 | 2-0; 2-9 Other fresh fruit and | | 
MR Give. scovede ' Jel} 3-6 4-1] vegetables. ....... 0-6! 1-4) 4-8 
Electrica! goods..... ; 2-0 6°5 | 10-1 | Wine in casks....... 0-3) 1:3) 1-4 
Machmery.......... 75 | 14-4 | 20-5 | aim che PRS: | (a) 14) 21 
Cotton manufactures. | 3-7! 8-6 | 10-7 | Non-ferrous ores and | 
Wool manufactures.. 1-6 | 7-6; 10-1) SOPMD 5 5} Gites 6 > G5 j O-4}) 1-2 1-4 
Sik and rayon...... | 0-6) 4-1 SB ae OP" PR, ae. 4-2 6-0, 9-0 
Apparel............ ) 20] 3-5 | 42] Hides and skins..... | 0-9) 15) 2-1 
Chemicals and drugs. | 1-8; 3-1) 3-9) Extractsfortarring.. | 0-2 ; led) 1-8 
Paper and board.... | 0-9 1-6 1-9 Other goods ........ | 621) T2) 72 
CS: . . soaees | 4-4 13-8 | 17-8 | | | | 
Miscellaneous ....... } 74) 13-2 | 18-0) } | | 
es. ska vets 39-5 | 91-8 120-7 


FOTA 6. ee HE ' 14-6 | 26-3) 31-7 





African clip has been falling. Britain could no doubt take more 
of the less essential foodstuffs but the quantities available would 
probably be insufficient to maintain exports at their current 
level. 


* * * 


First Monopoly Inquiries 


The first six industries to be investigated by the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission were announced late last week. 
The list includes several presumptive candidates—electric lamps 
and electric cables, “instruments, appliances, equipment, appa- 
tatus, materials and accessories (including artificial teeth) wholly or 
mainly used in dentistry,” and builders’ castings, To these likely 
starters, the Board of Trade have added matches, and machinery 
for their manufacture. The Commission is instructed to establish 
whether these first six industries work under conditions of 
monopoly or restriction—the broad definition of “monopoly” 
being the control of one-third or more of the industry’s output 
by individual units in such a way that competition is restricted. 
The second question put before te Commission is whether con- 
ditions of monopoly or restriction, if established, are inimical to 
the public interest. 

Many months are likely to elapse before the first results cf the 
Commission’s work begin to appear. Among the ‘ndustries which 
are subject to inquiry, the electric lamp manufacturers could 
hardly expect to escape, for the arrangements in this industry had 
been well aired in the second reading debate on the Bill. A note 
m The Economist of May 1st last year set out some of the facts 
abour “ELMA.” In the electric cable industry, there are two 
associations—the Cable Makers’ Association, and the Independent 

Manufacturers’ Association. The CMA consists of 17 
ing concerns including among others British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, W. T. Henley’s, Johnson and Phillips, and 
Pirelli-General Cable. The Independent association includes 
n members which are more closely concerned with the 
Manufacture of lighter products. There are in addition two inde- 
' manufacturers, Scottish Cables and Aberdare Cables 
do not belong to either Association. 
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The match industry is dominated by British Match Corpora 
tion, a holding company whose interests consist of Bryant and 
May, J. John Masters, and the Swedish Match business in Britain 
and the British Empire. The only independent manufacturer 
appears to be United Match Industries, a company with one 
factory (compared with Bryant and May’s five) and with a capital 
of £175,000, compared with £8,500,000 for British Match. It 
is understood that match-making machinery in this country is 
largely controlled by Bryant and May. 

Manufacturers of builder’s castings and other building materials 
came in for critical comment in the report on the distribution of 
building materials and components published a year ago. The 
report declared that “our examination of the field has revealed 
no industry producing building materials in which we can state 
with confidence that there is free competition in prices.” It will 
be for the Commission to examine in detail the evidence on which 
this broad conclusion was based. The investigation of dental 
supplies and equipment will be largely directed to the activities 
of Amalgamated Dental Company which through its subsidiary 
companies occupies a dominant position in an industry whose 
trading has been greatly expanded as a result of the National 


Health Service. 
Trade Trends 


Expanding Trade with Germany 


A new trade agreement between the three western zones of 
Germany and the sterling area is to operate for the first half of this 
year. It is virtually an exchange of raw materials. During the 
period German exports to the sterling area are expected to reach 
£22 million and imports from the sterling area £30 million. The 
deficit will be covered by the exercise of German drawing rights 
under the intra-European payments scheme ; the maximum fixed 
for Germany was £11} million, of which only £2,000,000 has 
been drawn so far. Britain will obtain timber, steel scrap, potash 
and other raw materials, including hides and skins. In return 
Germany wil] purchase wool and other raw textile materials, 
rubber and non-ferrous metals mainly from Commonwealth 
countries. There will also be a limited exchange of manufactured 
goods. Britain will send Germany textile and other machinery, 
while Germany in return will export finished textiles mainly to 
the colonies and certain other manufactures to Britain. 


The official announcement gave only the barest details of the 
agreement, so that it is not possible to assess its effect on sterling 
trade. At least, the total volume of trade between Germany and 
the sterling area will be on a much larger scale than recently, and 
Germany will finance its imports from the rest of the sterling area 
by exporting to Britain, German supplies of potash, scrap and 
timber are still vital to this country, while German purchases 
of rubber and wool will give further support to these markets. 
The agreement is only provisional, and longer-term arrangements 
will be discussed in Frankfurt shortly. But it is an indication 
that German industry is recovering from the effects of the war. 
Its output is still conditioned in the main by the supply of raw 
materials, and the larger supplies made possible by this new 
agreement may eventually lead to increased competition in the 
export markets. 

* . . 


The Argentine Talks 


The British trade and payments discussions with Argentina 
have made a dreary and untidy start in Buenos Aires. One of 
the opening moves on the Argentine side has been to claim full 
convertibility for the sterling balances of approximately £70 
million held here on Argentine account. These presumably in- 
clude the advance payment for the current year’s meat contract 
in which there is likely to be a very considerable shortfall of 
deliveries. Even were it not for this fact, it is most unlikely 
that any response would be made to this Argentine request. 

The Argentine side has also claimed convertibility for sterling 
accruing in the course of current transactions during the period 
of the new agreement now being negotiated. This may be a 
little more difficult to resist. The Argentine representatives have 
made persistent complaints about the scarcity of their available 
sterling. They justify these complaints on the ground that 
Argentina must hold substantial sterling balances as currency 
backing. The British view is that sterling in the hands of Argen- 
tina is more than adequate for current needs, and that there is 
no justification for the severe curtailment of import permits or 
for restrictions on remittances to this country which have recently 
been ordained. On the evidence of the opening steps in these 
negotiations the road still to be travelled appears uninvitingly 
hard and long. 
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British Trade in China 


All too little information has so far become available about 
the effects of the struggle in China upon British interests there. 
The impressions of so experienced and well-placed an observer 
as Mr A. Morse, chairman of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, therefore deserve particular attention. In the com- 
prehensive survey of political and economic conditions throughout 
the Far East which he gave at the bank’s annual meeting in the 
Colony last Saturday, Mr Morse was cbviously anxious to show 
due reticence in judging a situation in China which is stll very 
confused ; but his speech had aa ominous ring. Two comments 
were particularly revealing. The economic chaos caused by the 
currency excesses demonstrated the danger of “tampering with 
natural economic forces in a country engaged in a civil war, with 
a loosely knit system of Government and with a financial organisa- 
tion so much at the beck and call of the military that it is forced 
to abandon attempts to maintain budgetary equilibrium and to 
turn to inflationary finance to find funds for day-to-day needs.” 
On the effects upon foreign capital, China has been plagued with 
internal disturbances “as long as one can remember,” yet trade 
has continued and has offered not unprofitable and even lucra- 
tive possibilities. That has been true in the past ; but— 

the fierce flames now enveloping the political and economic 

structure of China are potentially more ominous for foreign traders 

than anything that has occurred since they established themselves 
on Chinese soil. ... All those engaged in foreign trade in China 
must be prepared to face an entirely mew situation during the 
coming years, and to adjust their acuions to conditions without 
any guiding precedent. However, I do not expect foreign or 

Chinese merchants experienced in trading on the China coast to 

pack up in despair, 

If conditions are not too disturbed, Mr Morse expects that export 
goods will be concentrated at convenient internal centres while 
import goods will be held at suitable external points until both 
can be moved advantageously to their markets. 

Conditions such as these, of course, enhance the importance 
of Hongkong as an entrepot as well as a centre of currency 
stabiliry. The Colony’s trade rose steeply in 1948 to about three 
times its 1938 value, approximately restoring it to its prewar level 
by volume—an expansion which is reflected in a moderate rise 
in the profits of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, despite the 
difficulties encountered in China and in other territories of the 
East. The bank now has a smailer proportion of its staff in 
Shanghai and elsewhere on the China mainland: there has been 
“a definite shift of weight” towards South East Asia, and the 
Singapore office has become increasingly important. 

On the vexed question of China’s foreign debt, Mr Morse 
remarked that no one expects the problem to be faced “at this 
immediate moment.” But, since the question of American aid 
to China is so widely discussed, he emphasised again the impor- 
tance of ensuring that any plans for new finance are firmly 
linked to arrangements for meeting the rightful claims of earlier 
creditors. China, he remarked, was among the countries which 
have been repaying inter-Governmental debts due to Britain. 
Why should commercial or banking loans be regarded as on a 
different plane ? 

* * * 


Purchase Tax and Wholesalers 


A deputation of members of Parliament and retail trade 
representatives met the Economic Secretary to the Treasury this 
week to discuss the possibility of providing rebates to retailers 
in respect of the stocks which they hold when Purchase Tax 
is reduced. Their apprehensions reilect a lively expectation that 


the Budget may make significant reductions in purchase tax. 


This assumption may or may not prove to be true. The delega- 
tion suggested a combination of two methods: a stock declara- 
tion scheme to cover the case of goods such as radios, which can 
be identified by a manufacturer’s number ; and, for the remaining 
wide range of articles, an “ante-dating” scheme based on a 
calculated average time in which retailers turn over their stocks 
of particular articles. 

Mr Jay is to put these suggestions to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.. But less than three weeks ago he declared in the 
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House of Commons that rebate payments could not be based on 
an average “stockturn” period. Calculations from an a 

figure might give too many traders a larger or a smaller rebate 
than that to which they were strictly entitled. The official yiew 
still appears to be that retailers are under no compulsion tg 
reduce the price of their merchandise already in stock to conform 
to a lower rate of tax. There are probably few traders who would 
share this view. The Wholesale Textile Association blames yn. 
certainty about tax changes for the 2§ point fall in the January 
sales index. Retailers’ stocks rose by only 9 points in the same 
period. In October the sales index stood at 230; by December 
it had fallen to 159 and in January it fell further to 134. 


* * * 


Critical Stage in Wheat Talks 


The wheat conference in Washington is apparently following 
last year’s timetable, when discussions continued well into March 
before an agreement was signed. But this year there is one 
tmportant difference—an agreement is by no means certain. 
At the end of last week, the exporting countries made a final 
offer and reduced the maximum to $1.80 a bushel for an annual 
quota of sso million bushels. The maximum price was to remain 
constant over the period of four years while the minimum price 
was to be fixed at $1.50 a bushel for the first season, declining 
by 10 cents a bushel for each subsequent season. After consider. 
ing the offer over the week-end, the importing countries found 
that they could not accept it. Discussions have since proceeded 
to secure agreement for total supplies of 505 million bushels a 
year, at the same range of prices. 

The exporters’ eagerness to have some form of an international 
agreement is understandable, in view of the future prospects of 
world grain supplies. Unless accidents or unfavourable weather 
occur, this year’s American wheat crop is expected to total 1,250 
million bushels (little below the 1948 harvest), while maize might 
well yield 3,250 million bushels compared with 3,650 million last 
year. These large quantities—if they materialise—will come on a 
market already more than comfortably furnished with large carry- 
over stocks. End-of-season stocks in the United States are 
Officially forecast at 300 million bushels for wheat—unofficial 
forecasts put the figure very much higher—and 700 million bushels 
for maize. Stocks at July 1, 1948 amounted to 195 million bushels 
of wheat and 458 million bushels of maize. 

It has not escaped notice that the deadlock has been brought 
about by Britain’s approach to the wheat agreement. The 
Treasury’s main pre-occupation has apparently been to reduce 
the dollar gap; having been forced to agree to $2 wheat with 
Canada for 1949-50, it apparently tried to limit its dollar expendi- 
ture over the next four years by refusing to go above $1.75 a 
bushel as the maximum price in an international agreement. The 
pursuit of such tactics will not earn this country much sympathy, 
and they involve many obvious dangers to Commonwealth rela- 
tions, particularly between Britain, on the one hand, and Canada 
and Australia on the other. And what happens if, in the end, 
Britain finds it politic to accept a wheat agreement on terms less 
favourable than it is now demanding ? Will the result not be that 
Britain makes the worst of both worlds—getting wheat less 
cheaply than it hoped, and having meanwhile endangered 
Canada’s goodwill ? 


Wages and Industry 


New Manpower Statistics 


The new manpower statistics, published in the current 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, cover a very much wider field than 
the old series and it is claimed for them that they provide a more 
accurate assessment of the total working population. The new 
figures are based on the National Insurance contributors, and 
therefore bring in many people who were hitherto not account 
for. Whereas on the old basis, the working population at 
June, 1948, was given as 20,286,000, the total for the same 
date on the new basis is 23,146,000. The new figure takes 
in pensioners who remain at work (750,000 men and 250,000 
women), persons in domestic service (500,000) and counts all part- 
time workers as whole units instead of half units as hitherto. 
After these statistical adjustments, the new figures show a net 
gain of one million hitherto unaccounted for—the “ missing 
million” who at one time were categorised by some_back- 
benchers as “spivs and drones.” The only explanation is that 
they were people in “inconsiderable employment” or who 
moved above the upper insurance limit and slipped out of the 
unemployment insurance net, The discrepancy shows not 
there was ever a large pool of idlers in the country but that there 
was a large element of guesswork in the earlier computations, 
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n as soon as they meee beyond the safe Sein of the annual Miners’ Pay and Hours i 
€ unemployment insurance contributors. : ; o : 
¢ oe  dopsan. of this new and more comprehensive basis is _.__1¢ National Coal Board’s new “ tough ” policy towards the iat ; 
y welcome, but statistical improvement can have an important dis- vente which has become evident in recent weeks, has had ne 4 i ;: 
. sdvantage if the nature and content of the figures are radically act of stiffening the union’s attitude, ‘The mineworkers ea | 
n revised. Hitherto all unemployment cards were exchanged at eee are not prepared to take “no” in answer to their || ie 
d mid-year, and the absolute size of the insured population at least aoe for a revision of the cost of living bonus, a claim which | | ae 
. was therefore quite accurately known. The new figures will be the Board turned down on the ground that the increase in pay ta] 
y based on the National Insurance cards, of which one-quarter are which the miners had already received more than compensated iat 
le being exchanged every three months. Thus it will no longer be fos any mec in living costs, The. Einepatim : have Sasided, : 3 ii 
" ep as ned ask for a ae of their claim, and unless a negotiated settle- rug 
—" _—S—S:—~—~—CsMV'ENN’ 'S) eanched, the matter will presumably be ref i ag 
DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING PopuLation, Mip-1948 arbitration. The miners also intend é press for the hearing of hie Pay 
eee are 006 f<tributive Trades 4 . 7 . s ; 
titans (1 i ee (725,000) Professimal, Financial wha mare pg Ht and Cumberland miners’ claim for concessionary coal » ) 
Other Mining, etc.....-..506 82,000 Miscellaneous Services .... 3,925,000 y the National Reference Tribunal, the highest arbitration +f 
Gas, Elect yA WSR 3 «fees ro enue: nai ion authority, rather than by a local court. The Lancashire miners 3 
wg Ore nee eee. 2280, 000 Local Govt. 2 1727{2755 -ag6’000 +«~=sHhave balloted overwhelmingly in favour of strike action unless i 
ch Pisin e622 ce eee n os i000 Be aes ——-- this course is adopted. Another issue shortly to come up for ; 
re eras Eng. and Vehicles, ... 5,994,000 Reg. Unemployed... ...-.. aoe. arbitration is the union’s claim for an additional week’s holiday : | 
eee 8, 2x-H.M. Forces on release i Thic i inci ! 
- Cot to 94 dy gos Cobh a rae Bb leave and not inemployment ei $2,080 red ae hihehicer ix’ Oar eae in principle but are not pre- ; ; 
ial Other Manufactures sees. 128,008 Tosal Cividien Working Popu- The NUM Executive have also added their voice to the flood 
in seal emaiaalii he Spt: Rte rep er “near Sie 22,300,000 of protests which have greeted the Board’s decision to raise hostel 
oe wrest Soe charges. The Board have been subsidising the hostels to the extent » 
ng possible to make a complete census of the insured population each of about £1,000,000 a year and the new charges would bring ; 
T- year, but only quarterly estimates based on a different quarterly miners’ rates into line with those paid by other industrial workers 
nd sample. The Ministry of Labour suggests that these quarterly in hostels. In these circumstances, the Board’s action can hardly 
2 returns should provide a representative sample of the total, but be seriously challenged, but it adds a further grievance at a moment 
a this claim—doubtless justifiable—might well be accompanied by when relations are becoming strained. 3 
particulars of the size and distribution of each quarterly sample. These developments come at a serious time for the industry, i 
ral In time the new figures will have real advantages over the old. when the Government has asked for a continuation of the over- \ 
of But the break in continuity at a time when the best use of the time agreement, which is due to expire at the end of April. The f 


ler civilian working population is perhaps the biggest test of economic union has not committed itself, but it is hardly likely to refuse 
50 policy is bound to be confusing. 


the request. The existing agreement has been most unsatisfactory 
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els ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 4 
els SUBMITTED to the Ordinary Yearly General MEETING of Shareholders held at the Offices of the eee: ant Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen’s Road Central, 4 
Hongkong, on Saturday, 5th March, 1949. ; 
To the Shareholiers of the HONGKONG AND SHANGHAT BANKING CORPORATION, : 
zht The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 3iet December, 1948, together with the Balance Sheet at that date. i 
The Proiit for the year, after making transfers to Provisions for Contingencies, out of which accounts provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and ljoeses arising as a result of war, ; 
“he amounts to .,. ; ae ce ee és eae ee eee Son ese on oak ie ond in oe uh wins Ses ies oes x ene woe ins «» HK$16,872,849 :- 
Less Directors Fees £5,000 at 1/2-27/32 < pee — bee ee oes eee oe eee ane n— obs toe eee oss oes oe ooo eee : 80,842 q 
Ce leaving a net profit for the year of * : * a a am is ae ot ene ne ibs oi Sod ed ak + bab ad ie —_—— 16,792,007 - 1% 
ith Te this bulance must be added the undistributed profit carried forward from the previous year... sie one ase os ote = ~ aa coe os coe eee = om ies 3,421,361 ; | 
di- HK $20,213,368 : 
a An Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, wae paid on the 16ih August, 1948, amounting to £320,000 at 1/2-27/32... ene o 5,173,895 
an leaving a balance to be appropriated of ... . ’ . one pein ae ace een «» HK $15,039,475 Ei 
Sein eeiememtale E 
The Directors recommend that this balance should be appropriated as follows :— Gait 
hy, Te pay a Final Dividend of £5 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, £480,000 at 1/2-27 32 “i dei ab ia = ved sae HK $7 ,760,%42 i 
F Te write off Bank Premises 60% she ase ene eee ond eee eee eee ee . . «on ove eee soe ow one ose ona wes > es ove eee 3,000,060 a] 
>ta- To carry forward to next year ... os ae tos Si obs ioe ie jae ph vob a ia aa aie ads aa ia eet xe pe a be og aad 4,278,431 : : 
ada HK $15,039,473 
nd, 


Ss 
The totale appearing on the Balance Sheet have been converted into Sterling at 1/2-27 22, the rate ruling on the last day of the year and the appropriations recommended by the Directors have been incorporated 
ia the Accounts 
less 


DIRECTORS —Puring the year Mr. R. D. Gtlleepfe, Mr. 8. H. Dodwell, C.B.E., and Mr, C. C. Roberts resigned on leaving the Colony and Mr. H. J. Collar, C.B.B., Mr. RB. R. Hill and Mr. E.G. Price joined the Beard 
hat in their stead. 


The Hon. A. Morse, ©.B.E., has been elected Chairman for the year 1949 and the Hon. PD. F. Landale Deputy Chairman. 


ry RAL stb» 


a oe 





less ._ Mr B.D. Benham, Mr. C. Blaker and Mr. H. J. Collar, C.B.E., retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer thenmelves for re-eleetion. 
AUDITORSThe Accounts have been audited by Messrs, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and Messrs. Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, who offer themselves for re-appointment. 
red HONG KONG, i7th February, 1949. 


A, MORSE, Chairman. 
BALANCE SHEET at 3ist December, 1948. 

Cash at Bankers andin Hand... Fe ces vas 
Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebtedness ... 
Money at Call and Short Notice .. aos ote ow 


Share Capital — 
Authorised and Ieeued : 
160,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid 


HK $342,078,120 2£21,157,175 
685,020,862 42,404,056 





son oan wes ~ HK $20,000,000 £1,236,979 164,640,000 16,182,819 ' 

Reserve Liability of Members be Sots Deol 83,115,300 5,140,600 ; 
160,000 Shares at HK $125 per sh HK $20,000, vestmen 

Nii ee ea ———d British Government Securities ote HK $387,600,084 ; 

Reserve Fund ‘ = 97,010,526 6,000,000 Dominion, Colonial ami other Securities ° 226,782,889 613,383,473 $7,937,129 ; 

Profit and Loss Account ... 4,275,631 264,824 daitennah 4 




















ent HK $121,289,157 = 47,501,608 ‘ Be) 
; Hong Kong Currency Notes in Cireulation—- ; is 
han Authorised Note Issue against Securities deposited Investments in Subsidiary Companies — s 5 
with the Crown Agents for the Colonies ay HK $42,500,000 Trostes ond Nosinen Compentes | _;.- wg re eg a pid avnarenes 43 sy ; i 
10fe Bycess Note issue against Hong Kong Government Advances to Customers and other Accounts... ... a 196,074, 3,051, | ie 
Certificates of Indebtedness ben die int 685,442,086 Balance of Remittances jess Drafts and other items in Transit 87,317,712 3,645,040 a 
new -_-- 728,242,086 45,041,014 Peak, Koeeeem a ot _ mom written off : exerisucan > ia 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts, fnetuding Provl- Balance at 3ist December, 2 avi ee y 3,346, a i 
and ties for Bad and Doubtful Debts and Contingencies HK $1,807,518,248 Less: Amount proposed to be wrilten off -. 8,000,600 20,745,957 1,283,116 a 
Proposed Final Dividend in respect of year ended ae | cencmntions 4 
uted Slet December, 1948 ” 7,760,842 HK $2,665,110,333 £164,834,298 
nid- hi ee | ST ateleapemnelecagi 1,815,579,090 112,291,676 oy ee Saeneen 
ee ens , A. MORSE, Chief Manager. DAVID F. LANDALE t 
- €) G65 110.433 £164.834.298 | M- W. TURNER, Acting Chief Accountant. ©. BLAKER, } : 
ame HK $2,665,110,333 £164,834,2 Bw. 0 © MARSH, if 
akes NOTES :—1. There are coutingent Mabilities in respect of bills re-discounted, confirmed eredits, guarantees given and forward contracts for the purchase and sale of foreign exchange. 2. Foreign Currency ; 
000 Balances have been converted into Hong Kong Dollars at approximately the rates of exchange ruling at Slst December, 1945 4 | 
a PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist December, 1948. 
To Directors’ F 5 sg 007 4 i ‘.. ee .. HK$ 80,842 By Balance as at Slat December, 147... os one ete can ria oe -- HES 3,421,461 j 
orto. » Interim: a — Se - free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, paid »» Profit for the year, after making transfers to Provisions for Contingencies, out of which . 
sot 1 hae oiee a 5,173,805 accounts provision has been made for Bad and Doubtful Debts and losses arising ae a : 
Angust, MMs, £520,000 @ 12-27 52 ... eee ese ove eee eee oe 5 iy ; , 16.972. 449 
net » Appropriations recommended by the Directors : result of war .. a n ‘ one - ne oe on nip ase 872, 4 
‘ Pinal Diy idend of 83 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, £480, 600 ‘ 
sing MODI Fc Femail ont comet? eek ey) See oe 4 
ack- To be written off Bank Premises ... 5,000,000 10,760,842 4 4 
that » Balance carried forward to next year ... of ood pes sed oe “a a a ala 4 
had HK $20,204,210 WK $20,294,210 i 
ae a 
| THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION. 
We have exay 1 th t neront oF yes AUDITORS TO YER MERE TE er with the sudited sceownte of the Landon Office and with the return received from the other Offices which have 
been tienes by the Bi nl h Snnagnek. “We hive abidined all the information and explanations we have required and i our opinion such Balance Sheet i property drawn up 66 as te exhibit a true and correct view of the 


. i t and the exph jons ¢ to us and as shown by the books kept In Mong Kong and by the returns received from the 
here Hale of the Corporation's affairs at dist December, 1945, aceerding to the best of our information and the expkimnations given to us and a PRAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO., | Chartered Accountants, 
ions, ; 


oe Wb, BINGHA! ATTHEWS, 
HOSG KONG, 17th February, 1949. eee site Mens fern i, eT 
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in practice, for it has produced a relatively small increase in out- 
put at quite disproportionate cost. It may be that, even so, the 
country could not afford any appreciable loss of output. On the 
other hand, the union, if it wished, could impose conditions in 
a new agreement which might seriously embarrass the Board and 
prejudice satisfactory relations in the industry. 


* * * 


Steel and Textile Wages 


Wage developments in two other basic industries—steel and 
textiles—threaten to affect output and export prospects in two key 
industries. Major industrial trouble has been happily rare in 
the steel industry, and output this year has been surpassing 
previous records. The dispute affects some 20,000 maintenance 
workers in 9 unions organised in a national joint trade union craifts- 
men’s committee. The committee is seeking a uniform wage 
structure and a uniform national minimum, which would amount 
to about £7 5s. and would involve increases varying from 
15s. in the north-east to 30s. in the lower paid districts. The 
employers, while conceding the principle of a uniform wage 
structure, are not prepared to grant a national minimum and 
have made counter proposals which the committee will not accept. 
The unions are making a new approach to the employers, and, 
failing satisfaction, will refer the issue to the Ministry of Labour. 

The Cotton Conciliation Committee has awarded a weekly 
increase of 4s. 6d. to the weavers with 2s. 6d. for juveniles ; 
the original claim was for 1os. for adult workers. This award is 
described as an “interim measure” pending the introduction 
of a system of redeployment; it will no doubt hearten the 
spinning operatives whose claim is still being considered by the 
employers, It may be repeated that claims for a flat wage 
increase of this kind, unmatched by any undertaking about pro- 
ductivity, are impossible to justify. Meanwhile the movement for 
higher wages has spread to the wool textile industry. The 12,0c0 
members of the woolcombers section of the Union of Municipal 
and General Workers are asking for an extra 10s. a week and the 
National Association of Unions in the Textile Trade is meciing 
the employers next week to discuss a 10s. a week increase for their 


130,000 members. 
* x x 


Mining Subsidence 


In the past 30 years members of Parliament from mining 
constituencies must have put hundreds of questions directed at 
removing the most glaring hardships created by the subsidence 
of land over coal workings. Last week Mr Theodore Turner, KC, 
and his committee reported on this question to the Minister of 
Fuel and Power and gave their version of a solution.* A more 
different set of proposals from those of the Royal Commission in 
1927 can hardly be imagined. In 1927 the pleas of local authorities 
for further protection received short shrift ; the existing law, with 
its complex rights and duties, was upheld as the fair and satis- 
factory process for settling disputes between coal and surface 
owners. Only the small unprotected property owner was recom- 
mended for mercy on the ground of hardship. No action was 
taken. 

The Turner Committee has adopted an entirely different atti- 
tude. It has recommended that the Coal Board, as coal owner, 
should in future be liable for all damage on the surface, except 
for damage to railways, highways and waterways. But the cost 
of this new liability is not to fall on the Board and its consumers, 
but on the Treasury, which, it is recommended, should pay 
£2,000,000 a year to the Board. The Board is to have the right 
to work coal anywhere, subject only to the power of the town and 
country planning authorities to prevent the removal of coal under 
“key points.” All legal rights are to go, and the processes of 
administrative action in the “ national interest ” are to take their 
place. Paradoxically, however, the Coal Board is to have no com- 
pensation for losses caused by refusal to permit coal to be worked 
nor for the additional costs it may incur thereby. The consumer, 
it appears, should expect to bear these costs, but not the com- 
pensation to surface owners. It is difficult to perceive any abstract 
principle of justice behind either proposal, though the arguments 
of administrative convenience are clear enough. Having lifted the 
burden from the surface owner, the planners ate prepared to drop 
it on the next most convenient shoulders. The bulk of it therefore 
falls on the taxpayer. 

The proposals must not, however, be valued on this issue alone. 
They must also be measured by their capacity to lead to the right 
development of coal underground and of the land above. To 
this they are admirably adapted. The intention is for the Board 


* Report of a Committee on Mining Subsidence. “Cmd. 7637. 1d, 
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to have a financial incentive to do as little damage as Possible, 
whilst the surface should receive adequate protection, By 
the Turner Committee point out, success will only be achieved i 
this task of joint planning if there is the close and continuoy; 
collaboration between the NCB, the planning authorities ied 
surface landowners. 


Banking and Finance 
IMF and Gold 


No answer has yet been published to the last communication 
which the South African Minister of Finance sent to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund on the question of operations in gold 
at prices above parity. The next move cannot, however, be long 
delayed since the period of eight weeks specified for the “ experi- 
mental” sale of industrial gold by South Africa is coming to 
an end If the South African authorities decide to extend this 
operation without having first obtained the consent of the 
International Monetary Fund it will undoubtedly prove a casus 
belli. If it is the intention of the South African authorities to 
continue these sales they would do well to find another inter. 
mediary. The firm of London bullion brokers which has served 
for the first experimental wansaction will hardly be willing to 
stand a repeat performance of what they have endured. 

The issue raised by South Africa’s action is, however, acquiring 
steadily increasing scope and importance. The latest letter from 
Mr Havenga was much less important for its justification of South 
Africa’s industrial gold sales than for its demand that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund should take action to revise upward the 
price of gold in terms of ali currencies. The IMF may, by a 
majority of the votes of its members, ordain uniform changes in 
the currency price of gold for all member countries. South 
Africa is now pleading ior such a move on the ground that the 
rigidity of the price of gold, while all other commodities have been 
rising, has caused a state of disequilibrium and a distorted pattern 
ot world trade. The immediate reaction to this suggestion from 
the United States makes it quite evident that the South African 
request will not be accepted. 

The United States, which has the dominant voice in the IMF, 
has no particular wish to raise the price of gold above $35 per 
ounce. They have no local gold mining industry as a vested 
interest to be favoured ; they still fear the inflationary implications 
of writing up their substantial gold reserves; they can still 
obiain all the gold they need at the present price ; and last, but 
by no means least, there is in the United States a vocal and 
influential body of opinion which argues that in the present state 
of scarcity of world economic resources it would be highly undesir- 
able to give any priority to the mining of additional gold. For 
all these reasons a uniform increase in the currency price of gold 
is most unlikely to be conceded by the IMF. : 

On the other hand, the recent remarks of Mr Snyder, the Secre- 
tary to the US Treasury, concerning the timeliness of a devalua- 
tion of European currencies may not prove irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of the future price of gold. While the United States may 
be unwilling to increase the dollar price of gold, there is strong 
reason to believe that it would welcome a realistic adjustment 
of exchange rates which would involve increases, not necessarily 
uniform, in the price of gold quoted in terms of currencies other 
than the dollar. 

. * * 


Belgium Frees Note Imports 


Belgium this week made another move which symbolises the 
hardness of its currency but which may also reflect increasing 
concern at the effect which this hardness is having on Belgian 
export trade and on the Belgian economy as a whole. It was 
announced on Wednesday that foreigners might freely import into 
Belgium Belgian notes bought in foreign free or black markets. 
Such currency must be placed in banking accounts but may be 
freely used to finance exports from Belgium. The hope is, 
evidently, to mobilise some of the Belgian notes which have 
found their way to markets outside the country where they are 
a popular means of hoarding. It is somewhat questio 
economics to argue, as the Belgian authorities appear to do, 
that to finance Belgian exports by the repatriation of previously 
hoarded notes is less inflationary than to finance them by expand- 
ing external credits. But that is their reasoning. 

The effect of this move has been to cause the Belgian franc 
to strengthen in free and black markets abroad and in terms of 
other hard currencies the Belgian bank note is now around the 
official parity. This gesture, which symbolises the complete 
confidence with which the Belgian authorities view their monetary 
situation, may soon be followed by another, namely an announce 
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ment bY Belgium that it will senounce the protection of the 
transitional period clause in the International Monetary Fund 

ent. When the members of the IMF notified their parities 
ig 1947 all but five, namely the United States, Panama, Mexico, 
Guatemala and El Salvador, notified the Fund that they would 
wl themselves of the provisions of the agreement which provides 
that during the transitional period members may maintain 
exchange restrictions On current international transactions. It 
gould not be surprising if Belgium were soon to join this select 


band. 


* * a 


Building Society Expansion 


Reference was made last week to the further expansion of 
building society resources and advances in 1948, as computed by 
the Building Societies Gazeite. The figures of the two largest 
societies issued this week are certainly in line with these estimates, 
Total assets of the Halifax Building Society have increased from 
{142.9 million to £148.2 million. Total share and deposit funds 
have increased by slightly less than £5,000,c00 to £134.2 million, 
although a tight rein appears to have been kept on the acceptance 
of new money. Twe features of the statement of accounts are of 
particular interest. The first is the moderate fall in new mortgage 
advances during the year, from £27 million to £26.3 million. This 
fall suggests that Halifax lending policy has not been so liberal 
as that of certain other societies. The second point is the slight 
reduction 1n trustee investments and cash to £43.8 million Since, 
however, the latter represent as much as thirty per cent of the 
society's total assets—a proportion comfortably exceeding that 
shown by the majority of societies—the movement is not signifi- 
cant in size. 

Total assets of the Abbey National (which this year celebrates 
its centenary by virtue of the creation of the National society in 
1849) have increased by just over £3,000,000 to £87.9 million. 
Mortgage assets which represented 80 per cent of total assets at 
the end of 1947, now represent about 87 per cent. -New mortgage 
advances increased from £29.7 million to £21.9 million. 

The figures of these two societies are impressive, not least for 
the lack of any material effect of falling property values cn new 
mortgage business. ‘The building society movement as a vl.ole 
is sill enjoying a large part of its mew business from financing 
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purchases by sitting tenants, at prices which still compare very 
favourably with prices which would have to be paid for vacant 
possession, There is some evidence, however, that a certain small 
number of societies are encouraging sitting tenant mortgages by 
such means as 100 per cent advances without personal stake. 
Whether this policy is wise may perhaps be questioned, in view 
of the impetus which it gives to rising values for small property 
and in view of the possibility that more difficult conditions may 
lic ahead in the nexi few years for the movement as a whole. 


* x * 


Steel Company of Wales 


The first accounts of the Steel Company of Wales are largely 
in the nature of a progress report on the large construction 
schemes which are now going forward, principally at Margam, 
in South Wales. When the schemes were framed and finance 
was secured in 1947, the esumated cost was put at £60 million. 
The chairman’s statement acknowledges what was already a safe 
presumption—that this estimate will inevitably be exceeded. He 
does not, however, give a revised figure for the total cost at 
present high prices, though the directors “have continuously 
under review” the problems which rising costs have created. 
Changes in costs and prices have alsu affected the estimate of 
profits given in the offer for sale in July, 1947. The chairman 
states that it is impossible to give any reliable forecast of trading 
profits, even for a short period ahead, though “the directors are 
fully alive to their responsibility for ensuring, as far as lies within 
their power, that the anticipations in the offer for sale are 
realised.” 

These observations provide a rather sombre background to the 
accounts themselves. Profits for the year have come close to 
the prospectus estimate. Initial allowances for income tax pur- 
poses on the new development scheme are more than sufficient to 
cover the tax liability on the profits of the operating works. And 
although no specific provision has been made for obsolescence or 
taxation, the sum of £321,572 has been carried forward in the 
profit and loss account. Up to October 2nd last year, the expendi- 
ture put in hand by the board amounted to about £45 million ; 
of this £9,168,845 had been expended at that date, leaving out- 
standing commitments of £36 million. The company has net 





4,000 sq. 
feet in the 
heart of 
_London’s 

: West End 


FOUR WHOLE FLOORS OF LIGHT, AIRY 
OFFICES 


Automatic lift — central heating 





impression of spaciousness, and avoids 
long time-wasting corridors. Each floor 
has four large rooms in addition to Hall 
and reception, modern conveniences and 
central heating. The rent competes with 
that of other buildings of the style 
and class of this fine office block. More- 
over a bank, insurance company,or othet 
institution taking a long lease, would 
be offered specially advantageous terms. 


A fine modern building on an im- 
Posing corner near Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. Each floor has been designed 
& asuite of offices. The result is 
4 planned group of rooms which 
will make for the most efficient 
administration of any organisation. 

Tooms are light and airy and 
onevery floor grouped round a large 
central Hall. ‘This lay-out gives an 


Details and plans from: Dept. E, 


STANLEY MOSS 
& PILCHER 


4, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: REGent o961 











HARMONY 


Have you noticed how W.H.S. shops harmonise with their 
surroundings? They are in “tune”, as it were, and not 
only with the surroundings but with you too ! 

Go into a W.H.S. shop and experience the pleasant, helpful 
manner in which your needs will be tended — whether your 
request is for books, newspapers, stationery, fancy goods or 
library service — this is your shop, command us and we 
will serve ! 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 SHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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current assets exceeding £9,500,000 to finance the next stage of 
development (of this over £7,000,000 is represented by cash and 
dollars) and in reserve, of course, there remains the power to 
borrow up to £35 million from Finance Corporation for Industry. 
How far the programme of work will be affected by financial 
problems or by the threat of nationalisation remains to be seen. 
Mr E. H. Lever argues that the South Wales project is a com- 
plete rebuttal of the main argument in support of the Steel Bill— 
namely that the complexity and magnitude of the development 
with which the steel industry is faced are beyond the capacity of 
private enterprise. 
* * * 


Lower Stores Profits 


Earnings of department stores in 1948 clearly reflect the dual 
impact of higher costs and reappearing sales resistance. Although 
the Board of Trade index of retail sales rose appreciably last year, 
the latest accounts from retail stores reveal widely varying results. 
They also reveal that the value of stocks is generally lower—a fall 
which clearly reflects a defensive policy to avoid losses in the event 
of any reduction in purchase tax. 

Multiple stores and some of the department stores dealing in 
the less expensive trade have tended to show further increases in 
trading profits. But 1948 has proved a decidedly less favourable 
year for a number of stores. The decline in the trading profit 
of William Whiteley from £287,648 to £231,010 has occurred in 
the face of increased turnover in some articles. But uncertainty 
about possible cuts in purchase tax—a complaiiit widely voiced— 
has had an unfavourable effect on sales in a number of depart- 
ments. Net profit margins are generally reported to have been 
affected by the higher cost of rates, fuel, salaries and wages. The 
unfavourable experience of A. W. Gamage is rather different in 
that the fall in trading profit from £640,110 to £418,818 is attri- 
buted to a return to more normal trading conditions after years 
of exceptional activity from the sales of Government surplus stores. 
The less marked decline in the trading profit of John Barker, 
from £1,106,330 to £992,104, gains significance against the back- 
ground of a rising index of retail sales. A further, though modest 
increase in trading profit has, however, been achieved by Harrods 
with a gain of £8,879 to £479,139. 

Lewis’s, with its widespread interests in the North, has been 
able to record a sharp jump in profits (after taxation) from 
£573,683 to £767,338. The results of British Home Stores with 
an increase in trading profit of some £190,000 to £747,134 and 
the recent results of F. W. Woolworth give little indication that 
trading conditions for the multiple stores have yet become more 
difficult. All in all, the latest store results suggest a definite 
turning point in the prosperity of recent years. It is by no means 
out of accord with past experience that multiple stores and the 
less expensive department stores should be better able to face 
more difficult trading conditions. 


Commodities 


Prospects for Rubber 


The rubber indusiry has recovered from the effects of the 
war, and discussions during the current year will undoubtedly 
centre on the possibility of a commedity agreement. The Study 
Group is meeting in London at the end of March, and it will 
probably set up a working party to submit proposals. In this 
it will be following the example of the Tin Study Group. 
World production of natural rubber in 1948 totalled 1,515,000 
tons ; Malaya provided 698,000 tons and Indonesia 430,000 tons. 
In 1947, our of a world output of 1,255,000 tons, Malaya produced 
646,000 tons and Indonesia 278,000 tons. The main expansion 
in output in 1948 thus came from Indonesia, and last year’s out- 
put was not only well above its 1938 level, but even approached 
that attained in 1937—<despite last year’s political disturbances. 
World consumption of natural rubber, however, also increased 
during 1948. It totalled 1,407,000 tons compared with 1,110,000 
tons in 1947. The United States alone consumed 623,000 tons 
against 562,000 tons in the previous year. : 

_ The key to the rubber market still lies in American consump- 
tion, and during 1949 the strength of the market is likely to 
depend on two factors: American purchases for its stockpile and 
American consumption of synthetic rubber. No official figures 
have been released about the stockpile, but during 1948 the United 
States imported 727,000 tons of natural rubber, of which 623,000 
tons were consumed. ‘The net addition to stocks in that country 
was therefore 104,500 tons. Yet stocks reported in commercial 
hands increased by only 12,000 tons during the year—from 
129,000 tons to 141,000 tons. The supposition is therefore that 
92,500 tons went to the stockpile. This quantity more or less 
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bridges the difference between world production and world con 
sumption last year. The vital question, therefore, is whether the 
rubber market can rely oa the United States purchasing a furthe; 
100,000 toms in 1949. 

Stockpiling policy is, of course, related to synthetic productign, 
World production in 1948 totalled 533,000 tons agains; 559,000 
tons in 1947. United States output was 490,000 tons compared 
with 509,000 tons in the previous year. Consumption, howeve; 
showed a significant decline from 625,000 for the world (560,009 
tons for USA) in 1947 to 488,000 tons world (450,000 tons USA) 
in 1948. But, as the accompanying chart clearly shows, the level 
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of consumption of synthetic rubber in the United States remained 
stable throughout 1948 after the initial fall in January, Ik is 
unlikely that America’s total consumption of natural, synthetic 
and reclaimed rubber can increase significantly—manufacturing 
capacity is almost fully utilised; if so, any expansion in natural 
rubber consumption must be at the expense of synthetic or re- 
claimed. And apart from the minimum consumption of synthetic 
required by American law, which is much smaller than current 
consumption, the price of natural rubber may be the telling 
factor. 
> * * 


The Disposal of Wool 


The Joint Organisation has always set a good example in 
publishing information about its trading operations and by doing 
so has carried with it the confidence of the trade. The Organisa- 
tion was instituted in 1945 to dispose of the stocks of dominion 
wool which had accumulated during the war years, and it is 
virtually a partnership comprising the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. Last week it published a state- 
ment on its stocks as at December 31, 1948, and its trading 
accounts, balance sheet and directors’ report for the period up 
to June 30, 1947. The stock figures reveal the enormous absorptive 
power of the postwar wool market. The opening stock on August 
I, 1945, amounted to 10} million bales and it was thought it 
would take 13 years to dispose of this quantity. Within two years 
the stock was reduced by more than 50 per cent and by last 
December it was less than 25 per cent of its original size. 
current demand continues, then the total stock will be liquidated 
by June, 1950. 

But the problem facing the Joint Organisation is the composition 
of its remaining stock. Of the total 2,500,000 bales at the end of 
1948, only 831,000 bales of the greasy wool consisted of merino 
quality and most of this was with medium to heavy burr or 
consisted of carbonising types—in other words qualities not 
readily bought by the wool textile industry. There were also 
737,000 bales of medium and coarse crossbreds in the stock 
which may presently be difficult to sell. During the first half of 
the season, demand switched from merino to crossbred wool. 
But more recently these crossbred prices have again fallen and 
unlike merino there is no very wide margin between the level 
of their market prices and JO’s reserve prices. Over two-thirds ¢ 
the existing stock consists of Australian wool and well over half 1s 
still located in Australia. No doubt much of this will be trans 
ferred in time to London. Stocks of South African wool have 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF ; 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAN 


Pes To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 9th March, 1949. 

The Court of Directors now submit to the Proprictors Group Accounts comprising the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of The Royal Bank of Seotland as at 
9th —_ a ae pe ther ys and ont and any Aaeemente of its subsidiary Companies, Glyn, Mills & Co, and Wilkams Deacon's Bank Limited as at 
ZIst December 8. ’ spective Gates, as already mentioned in the Circular of 3rd November, 1948. are ated in i "y the Boa re 
The Net Profit of Tae Rovar Bases OF S€OTLanp for the vear to Sth October, 1948, ane sania ao Sanutranh mahiee 3 eaiuiees Se eee 


Baesarves fox contingnns nant of which Accounts provisions bave been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in the value 
of Investments, amounted to ° ‘ wee . ee 





Dividend tor half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 47 per cent. per annum required a es = = es {362 250 0 0 £612,761 15 1 
Less Income Tax hither sapetatenen tabatiies ST a: cL ee ee 162,562 10 0 

The Court declared a further interim dividend at the rate of 8} per cent. actual, which was paid at Christmas and required £361,250 0 © ern 
Less {ucome fax aes we ove a ose one evs eee vos vee és res éa bot 162.562 1 @ 


There have been transferred to Property Maintenance Reserve Account... ager eae ae 


ei rs igo tenes Rak oe + set Chetioee © tuck le eee ee 
Carried to Reserve Fund f 3: a i a ce "386 
ee eee ody se ane 110,386 15 1 
duipearenntaanens,” Teen 
The Reserve Fund now amounts to £4,559,706, os 





A dividend of 17 per cent. per armum having alread¢y been paid, the Court of Directers do not recommend any ft ei ri , 
i aid, ( irectons 10 vend a urther dividend for the year. 
A valuation of the —— - age one ~ 9th — 1948, is im exeess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed Balance Sheet 
The Dwectors record with deep pegret the death of Sir lain Colquhoun of Luss, BarGmet, K.T., D.S.O., who had been an Ordinary Di t 938, : 
’ aq: uss, Bi , K.T., DS.0., w ) 3 inary Director simce 1938, and the deaths 

of Mr. fames Finlay Muir ane The Right Hon, fhe Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.Q., who had been Extraordinary Directors of the Bank since 1926 and 1931 respectively. 

The Govemer the Deputy Governor the Extraordimary Directors, and the Senior Ordinary Director (Francis Maurice Grosvenor Glyn) retire at this time and ave 
eligible for re-election. : 

Mr. George James Gregor, €.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy. CA. 


i : geet ate Anditors for the past year are willing to continue in office as Auditors, and will be re-appointed pursuant 
cetion 159 of the Compames Act, [948. 


By Order of the Court of Direetors, 


Forsevron, t5th Febrvrary, 1949. J. M. FROMSON, Cashier and General Manager. 


BALANCE SHEET, 9th October, 1948 


Canta. Sreek, Autherised and Issued .., pee ax ass a $53 £4,250 000 
Resrrve Funp a sa ons ae site i -* wah oi bod ine as ead ” 4,559,706 

_ sae 8,809,706 
Notes im Circulation ‘ - ae oid i aah aie aa , as Sie die wet odie bee bes as Sad “9'378.642 
Drrosirs and other Accounts, including Reserves and Provisions for Contingencies and Taxation wie ved obs bed ide : 127,215,819 : 


Amounts due te Subsiciary Companies don di dad ees ons bee ten «eh “se fa * ee 6,147,208 
: —+——- 193,963, 02 
Drvrpesn —Christmas 1948, lees Income Fax - bn nae : om bes ved we - oby ind 2 tee 
Liam rries tor Acceptances, Contirmed Credits and other Obhgations oe sod a od oui eat ai os esi ee ai 4,425,836 
Notes pte y 
. 

Fhe profits of Willfams Deacon’s Bank Etd. and Glyn, Mills & Co., have been taken into the Royal Bank of Scotland profit only to the extent 

ot the Dividends declared. 

The Nouunee Companies are non-trading and have made neither a profit nor a loss for the year ended 9th October, 1948. 

Foreien Correnev Balances have been converted into Sterling at the rates current on Sth October 1948. 

United Kingdom income bax has been provided on the profrts to date 

Statement reemired by the Eighth Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948, 

Ibe Pureetors of the Bank have, m terms of Secuen 153 (1) of the Compamies Act, 1948, imvestigated the possibility ef making the financial 
year of each of the Subsidiaries cotneide with its own, The practice of the Subsidiaries has been to make up the Aceounts as at Bist December 
in each year, and it is comsidered impracticable to alter this arrangement. The Reyal Bank of Scotland has, since 1879, made up its Accounts 
aunnally on the seeond Saturday of Oetober, and any alteration m this long-established and convenient procedure would invelve achomistrative 


ditheulties in the conduct of the Bank’s affairs. The Directors are satisfied that the feregomg considerations constitute goed reasems for net a 
making any alteration im the financial vears of the Bauk or of the Subsidiaries. {155,175,898 
KENNETH MURRAY ei 
A. MAITLAND Directors. 
ELGIN } 


J. M. Tuomson Cashier and General Manager. 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Coin, Kank Notes and Barances with the Bank af England 





“oq oem ees <o ees ave ore eee oes we eee én 17,814,949 
Baravces with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in the British Isies -~ a Sas wie ; ee a tii § 304,370 
Monry at Call and Short Notice ... sie = “$ eae bbe bas wd a pa sau ots ns 6 _ a i 7,125,000 
Bites Dyscounve® (inchiding £2,870,000 British Treasury Bills) =... ies me ae “ was ven os nia ok ies ai 3,649,424 
Treasury Derosir Reertets aaa cee wae ay —_ 100,000,000 
Invesi MENTS— “ 
(4) Quorkba—at or under market value— 
british Government Securities and Securities guaranteed by British Government ack pew tne 67 438,658 
Deminion and Colonial Government Securities, and Corporation Stecks in ead bee aie 630, 850 
Other Seeurities .,. a “- ~ eee soe ee oe one owe eee owe wee Sée, 479 
(b) Unovoetrep—at cost-—- 
lermimable Corperation Mortgages ond wan bk oes oe ave “ aim ; ap wn ‘ae ane “~ ase 500,000 
—--—-——-—- 492,843,711 
Apvaxcrs to Customers and other Accounts, Jess provision for bad and doubtful debts as — ie ip in wee eée ote 30,432,204 
Liantiinies of Customers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obhgations per contra ... oe wi wen ese oe ove ope 4,425 836 
Tora, CURRENT AssETS ; ai os pe a cin nas ove one wee ove £147,701, 758 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES : : ; ‘ : 
Wilkams Deacon’s Bank Ltd, Shares —},562,500 “A™ Shares of £5 each, £1 paid, and 312,500 “ B ” Shares of {1 each, fully paid... ooo one 3,093,750 


Glyn, Mills & Co. £1,060,000 Stock—a company ineerperated with unbmated Wability ... bed ‘i sed ca 2,800,000 
Nomixer Companies (are timited by Guarantee and have uo Assets or Liabilities) ig in’ die Gide ide whe hid dna bes -- 
Amounrs due by Subsidiary Companies ok ode oes ett bee ee web eos woe see wee vee paws ves ows 322,976 
TRADE INVESTMENT : : i ~~ e 6,216,726 
ludustral and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd.—333 Sbares of £1,000 ear h, £400 paid ea se a6 avid abe ain one eee 133,200 
FIXED ASSETS : 
Baxk Provrrry, partly yielding rent, at cost, “ss amounts wntten of ... ode eas <n oi oie as wes nail a ose 1,124,221 
£155, 175,898 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT For the year ended 9th October, 1948. ee 
To Property Maintenance Reserve Account on Men in ‘all £30,000 By Prefit for the Year after providing for Taxation and making transfers 
, Staff Pension Fund | ed ta ” és ae Sd 75,000 to Reserves for contingencies, out of which Accounts provisions 
» Reserve Fund ide sy Vail “ “4a es tee ae 140,387 have been made for all bed amd doubtful debts and fluctuations in 
» Dividend — Midsummer 1948, less Income Tax ... cle saad al 198,687 the value of Investments ee M2 en a bias $ 672,761 
» Dividend—Christmas 1948, less Income Tax... wah wee as 198,637 
£612,761 {612,761 
ne ee nears earns 


Note : Directors’ Emoluments— « 
Aggregate amount of Direetors’ Fees... dis wa Tekh «» £25,760 





Aggregate amo other E uments cia so ae se 14,117 3 
Peasion olen the ab Sooner ~ sas eo eee gee oes 4,000 \ Of these amounts, there are included im the Accounts of the Subsidiary 
es Ares f Companies submitted herewith sums amounting, in all, to £25,681. 
£43,877 | 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations whieh to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our Audit. In our opinion 
per books of account have been kept. by the Bank so far as appears from our examination af these books, and proper returns adequate for the purposes of owr audit have 
n received from Branches not visited by us. ; ‘ ‘ on 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are in agreement with the books of account and returns of the Bank. In onr opinion 
and to the best of our information and accerding to the explanations given to us, the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, im the manner 
80 required, and on the basis authorized by the Act for a banking company give a true and bic ver 2 the case of the Balance Skeet of the state of the Bank’s affairs at 
Sth October, | the case of the Profit and Loss Aeconnt of the profit fer the year ended on that date. : 
We have semanas the Gone > Accounts (comprising the above Balance Sheet of the Reyab Bank of Scotland, as at Sh October, 1948, and the annesed Balance: Sheets 
Of its subsidiaries. Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd., both as at 3ist December, 1948) with the audited acgounts of the Banks dealt with thereby, which 
accounts, with the cuennt ion of the Royal Bank of Seetland, have not been audited by us. Subject to the foregoing, im oor eprmon, the said Group Acceamts bave been 
‘prepa red im accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 148 and, on the basis authorized therem, ge @ ve 8 fa view ef the state of atfuirs and 
of t > proht of the Royal Bank of Scotland and its subsidiaries. ae ou ek ee Anditor, 
Epinpurcn, 25th January, 1949. ee eee 7. 
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been reduced to 88,000 bales of which 32,000 bales are merino 
and 56,000 bales natives and Karakul, while the 612,000 bales of 
New Zealand wool still held consist almost entirely of medium 
and coarse crossbreds. 

To judge from the trading accounts, wool selling has been a 
profitable business. In the first year to July, 1946, a net profit of 
£17 million was made and in the second year £15 million. Britain 
obtained half share of the accumulated profit, £16 million, 
Australia {11 million, New Zealand £2,000,000 and South 


Srocks OF Woot Hetp ry Jornt ORGANISATION, DecemBeR 31, 1948 
(thousand Bales) 





{ Greasy | | | i 
ee | Carbo- Native, 
| Scoured | nised & Karahul, Total 
60s cc. ao. | Under j | Shipe et | 
jand Over, ?”° 58s | S6s (a) | | 
Cauntry of Ornign:— i i } | j ‘i 
Qusicelia®.oiescnsns |. 104 ae” Pee ae YS oa eT... 1,828 
New Zealand....... | 2 | 4 481 | 24 | «4100 ee 612 
South African ...... { 32 %; ah | ; | 56 ae 
is Jancis unten lh allies ale —iteinastindlice ae = dani 2 — 
Pere i | 831 331 | 737 | 412 111 56 2,528 
} | 
I vied in UK (hy —- | | : 
Australian... whist lil | 42 49 | 112 | 8 315 
New Zealand....... | 24 5 182 | 24 62 oss 272 
South African he ¥) nA | we ca } ae | 6 6 
DOT, 00k <aneo asia AAeeee 45 | 222 1% | 70 ® 621 
Amstveiany.\. #0. 5. ins 686 | 335 216 {| 276 2 hon 1,515 
New Zealand ......<% j (c) 1 | 299 } (c) 39 slat 340 
S Africam .....<s { 2 | pee ' he 50 52 
LOCRASYS 0.052 2000 851 381 |) 737 lil 56 2,528 
: Nori Diserepancies in totals due to rounding off. 
(a) Includes quantities of Australian greasy 56s (b) Inctudes wool in transit to UK. 


(c)} Less than 500,000 bales. 


Africa £3,000,000. Moreover the three Dominions between them 
paid up £70 million to the United Kingdom as their half share 
in the initial capital. Profits for 1947-8 and for the first half of 
the current season will certainly have been maintained at the 
previous year’s level. Already the total cost of the original stock 
and all disposal expenses have been covered. But should the 
wool market collapse before the Joint Organisation is finally 
wound up, Britain and the three southern Dominions may become 
quite heavily committed through the policy of reserve prices. 


* * * 


Cocoa in Reverse 


Less than a year ago, the world appeared to face a prolonged 
shortage of cocoa. The swollen shoot disease was ravaging the 
plantations of West Africa. Several scientific missions, including 
one appointed by the United Nations went out to study the 
disease, and all reported that the only safe method of eradication 
was to uproot the infected trees. Under the joint influence of a 
prospective decline in output and of a strong American demand, 


PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL ALLOCATION OF Cocoa Brans, 1948-49 





Supplying Countries Tons | Importing Countries Tons 
British West Africa........... | 387,790 United Kingdom........ .. | 128,150 
British West Indies 20.810 1 Dinited Stahes 5. scesccaes | 287,720 
Brazil oversee | WARGO. | Meeees 29. "| 92'090 
Other Latin America.......... | TRGRO. 5 AMOR isc cs wiiia vie SANs 14,500 
etgisn AUSCS. . ins eaesinceind a6 si {A OMNOINEN « cad osipsaas aeed | 5,000 
French, West Africa........... | 78,000 | South Africa .........56.0.- 5,650 
Portuguese Africa............. i. Te on 5 ated parties 6 044% 48,500 
Spanish Guinea............... ee <5 OD. “cw ectcceses on 17,250 
i tte, ohare didnt i 2,000 | Netherlands ................ 38,800 
NT: DOI ao n'wn « wine 46 oO 1,350 I as ae 6 o's 5 aah oe 12,500 
Western Samoa... ee 2,600 Soviet Union............... } 18,000 
DOD 68 sins cbt a kd ctaewene as | 800 Germany (Bizonia)......... 24,500 

i POI hn cdnen xy eas nee seers 81,500 
Sant ati: SPORE in0t ss ddnna 703,67 TOTAL, WORLR..05000 703,670 
| 


the price of cocoa on the New York market rose as high as 
51 cents a lb. in November, 1947, compared with 6 cents a lb. 
before the war. 

At the end of October, when it became apparent that world 
production of raw cocoa would be much larger than expected, 
and when prospects of a reduced American demand emerged, 
the price of cocoa began to fall quite sharply. By the end of 
February it was down to 18) cents a Ib, having at one point 
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reached 17} cents a Ib. It has since recovered to a little over 
19 cents. A price of 51 cenis a Ib. was wildly out of relation 
with all other commodity prices, and the present level of three 
times the prewar average has a more reasonable appearance 
The swollen shoot disease is still rife in West Africa and no better 
remedy than uprooting has been discovered. What has happened 
in recent months is not so much an expansion in production, but 
rather an increase in available supplies and theretore in exports, 
Higher prices to natives, as well as larger imports of consumer 
goods, have apparently provided a lively incentive to market larger 
quantities of cocoa beans. Equally, improved transport facilities 
in West Africa have helped to expand supplies marketed, 

The estimated expansion in world production can be gauged 
by the provisional allocation of cocoa beans published by the 
International Emergency Food Committee. Total exportable 
supplies for 1948-49 are put at 703,670 tons compared with 
§98,230 tons in 1947-48 and an average world output of 705,009 
tons before the war. British West Africa is contributing this 
season 387,790 tons or nearly 50 per cent more than its prewar 
output. Brazilian supplies amount to 120,500 tons, or approxi- 
mately the same as before the war, and French West African 
shipments to 78,000 tons. The main importing countries are 
the United States with 287,720 tons, nearly a half of which is 
scheduled from British West Africa and the remainder largely 
from Brazil. Britain’s allocation amounts to 128,150 tons, of 
which 125,000 tons comes from West Africa, and 2,750 tons from 
West Indies. The next largest consumers are France (48,300 tons) 
and the Netherlands (38,800 tons). 

The increased output from British West Africa during the 
current season has been exceptional. Weather conditions were 
almost ideal and permitted an unexpectedly good yield from trees 
which are diseased but still surviving. Native growers may not 
therefore be able to maintain this very high level of output. In 
turn, lower cocoa prices might prove an advantage to West Africa, 
despite the loss of dollar earnings. Long-term prosperity of the 
cocoa industry in Nigeria and the Gold Coast depends on the 
eradication of swollen shoot, but native growers can hardly be 
blamed for refusing to uproot trees when their products command 
a high price. Now that the market price has fallen to a more 
reasonable level, the task of controlling the disease may be easier, 
but the growers must first be made to feel the impact of these 
lower prices. 


Shorter Notes 


The first sign of a fall in base metal prices since July, 1947, 
was seen this week when lead was reduced in America from 21} 
cents a lb. (equivalent to £119 a ton) to 19} cents (£108). Scrap 
lead prices have been weak for some time, and European exporters 
of lead have recently experienced difficulty in finding buyers. The 
current British price of lead is £123 a ton, but as most of Britain’s 
supplies come from Australia, a revision of the home price is 
improbable until the new contract price is arranged, probably at 
the beginning of April. Both copper and zinc are still relatively 
inactive. 

* 


Negotiations to expand trade between Britain and Brazil in 
1949 have been in progress in Rio de Janeiro since the end of 
February. The Wise agreement, concluded in 1948, contemplated 
a higher level of trade between the two countries than actually 
materialised. Shortly after the agreement was signed last May, 
Brazil imposed a new system of import licences which initially 
restricted imports from Britain. Later in the year Brazilian 
demand for British goods fell below the level of authorised import 
licences. In an effort to curb the accumulation of sterling balances 
by Brazil, British imports from Brazil were sharply curtailed. The 
present negotiations aim at breaking this contraction of trade 
between the two countries. 

* 


Coal output last week was 4,311,300 tons, some 22,700 tons less 
than the previous week. Part of this decline was due to the 
bad weather, which reduced opencast production by 6,700 tons. 
Total output for the first nine weeks of the year is now 38,067,500 
tons ; this total is nearly 1,000,000 tons greater than for the same 
period last year. 

* 


Hadfields have applied to the Minister of Supply for the 
“hiring off” of the non-steel producing interests of the group 
from the third schedule of the Iron and Steel Bill. If the appli- 
cation is approved the parent company and, with the exception 
of Hadfields Steels, the whole of the subsidiaries would 
exempted. 
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: THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA Ve 
ion 9 Be 
He eae 
on Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 = ty / 
; eae} 
ter ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA. 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863 A € i 
ied ia ae 
e . ‘ eee | 
Dut Subscribed Capital ... sie ss ... £4,000,000 Reserve Fund ed, ei we ... £2,750,000 j } 
~ Paid-up Capital ... ... ... ... $2,000,000 Number of Shareholders E583 (hess 3,083 4 We, 
ger HEAD OFFICE - 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 " { 
lies : om 
ee tigers, ‘| : 
TT = rat ieee age : § Fi 
ot : BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1948 : 
¢ ' 
oj 1947 1947 ‘ 
vith CAPITAL — £ £ £ Lia etre aii £ £ £ } 
,000 5 Authorised and Subscribed — 160,000 Shares CURRENT ASSETS— ; 
this : of £25 each wi te bel .. 4,000,000 Cash on Hand, at Call and Set Notice, ) 
3 __ and at Bankers... - 3 12,849,228 20,455 47? 4 
War Paid up, £12 108, per Share as ** 2,000,000 2,000,000 Investments at under ae Sse j 
OXi- — British Government and other Securities } 
: ] CAPITAL RESERVE— 7 : Nad Bo annbae ene : 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange i 
can Share Preminm Account... << Se 600,000 600,000 (including £500,000 War Loan lodged } 
are q with Bank of England as security for ; 
h is 4 RESERVE AND UNDISTRIBUTED Government Accounts) bet ... 16,878,146 18,018,180 j 
gely : PROFIT — Indian and Ceylon Government Rupee , | 
Reserve cy ove vee wee = 2,150,000 1,900,000 Securities quoted on Overseas Stock : ; 
» of 4 Profit ancudieiaa joist beeper Sell 276,156 277,206 Exchanges... * 8,132,421 10,858,274 iu 
rom ——— 3,026, 156 East, African and Pakistan Sabivedaie | 
| oe —_—--- Securities amounting to £2,825,630 is 
ons) 5,026, 156 4,777,206 and other unquoted Investments... 2,906,111 2,091,730 ; 
j CURRENT LIA BILITIES AND PROVI- ———— 27,856,678 : 
the SIONS — Biils of Exchange, including Treasnry Bills 7,423,124 5,042,870 4 
were Gurrent oad caer Aecanhie, «< nding Advances, Loans Receivable, and other 
‘ rovision for ubtful Debts, Taxa- ee ee eh ie. Tree ‘ 1 
trees ' tion on profits to date and reserves qume Qua. tothe Bank ... ne me ee i 
- not i for eoutingencies hin itt .-- 62,918,757 59,849,685 Customers for Acceptances per Contra ,.. 451,359 §93,309 i 
In Fixed De posits ese ee oe eee 12,428,592 10,376,441 Total Current Assets iy oa 81,255,214 76,376,661 
ica, Amounts due to Subsidiary Chilaphiinte 475,000 ; i 
F th mie Vayetie no ee 1,227,587 SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— | a | 
he : Acceptances for Customers 451,359 693,309 Shares st cost leas amounts Wriitep Of 4:6 900,000 f 
} t j ‘ ‘ J . eee wee * ~ vy ; 
1 Proposed Final Dividend less Income XR Sc PPS ; 
y be ; Tax (subject to confirmation by the FUSED SSS RES ce 1 
nand Members) es CK a ioe 88,000 88,000 Bank Premises, Property and Furniture at 
more j 77,679,950 cost, Jess amounts written off ... ‘che 550,892 $35,507 
asier, £82,706, 106 £76,912, 228 £82, 706, 106 £76, 912,228 
4 C—O a 
these q NOTES : 


1. Bills receivable rediseounted {3,213,619 
of which up to Ist March, 1949, there has 
been ron off £2,006,092, 


2 Forward contracts outstanding for the 


: purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphie 
1947, Transfers, £15,779, 880. 
n 21} 3, There are contingent liabilities in respect 
Scra of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 
p course of husiness, N. W. CHISHOLM, Deputy General Manager. 
orters 4, Overseas Assets and Liabilities have been D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 
~The converted] at the rate of 1s. Gd. per Rupee 
1 og and £1 per 20 Kast African Shillings, and 1. K. MICHIE 
tain § other « urrencies at the rates of exchange R - HIRD Directors 
= is ruling on 3ist December, 1948, W. G. LELY ee 
y at Re iiteebianeeetgh damtinethetetaanidith in debit ll ral teed isecnenenactinan te Dnecio ccna ia same ~ cohen aerate ane thieeeaipien iacetalat hcmmemnnena dines celemenetaie adaeteeea a aate ae cae ae een 
tively 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our 
opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes 














zil in of our audit have been received from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, whieh are in agreement 
with the hooks of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Accounts give the 
nd of information reqirued by the © om panies Act 1948 in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair 
plated tee of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1948 and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit ascertained in the manner 
rerein indicated for the year ended on that date. 
tually We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Bank and its Subsidiary dealt with thereby with the andited accounts of that Company 
May, Which have been audited by other auditors, In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet has been properly pre pared from such accounts in accordance with 
jitially the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking © Le ey and, on this basis, gives a true and fair view of the state of , 
tas affairs of the Bank and its Subsidiary dealt with thereby so far as concerns members of The National Bank of India Limited and so far as is practicable having regard ‘ 
azilian to the fact that the accounts of the Subsidiary are made up to a different date from those of The National Bank of India, Limited. { 
import COOPER BROTHERS & CO. } 
lances London, 2nd March, 1949. W. A. BROWNE & CO. Auditors. : 
The ; Chartered Accountants. j 
trade 4 
i 
Dr PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 3ist DECEMBER, 1948 Cr { 
. ’ , i 
ns less 1947 1947 i a 
10 the £ £ : £ £ £ £ 4 
> tons. Staff Pension Fund... . Te me seb 75,000 60,000 Balance neonate forward from < > oe 
<n a Premises Account cee = 30,000 20,000 era ee a i Sinan 4 
a Reserve e TO or the year ende 
100,000 75,000 , ¢ } 
e same a ove ’ , dist Deeember, 1948, after 
Wiiends, afte oT de duction of eo Tax— charging Directors’ fees ; 
Interim’ dividend paid at the rate of 10% amquatieg nse and — ; 
annum for the half- ec viding for axation an : 
aire. 1948, ee ‘ ea‘000 88,000 Doubtful Debts and transfers : 
or the Final Dividend at the rate ‘of to Contingencies ep 523,950 475 597 A 
os i Bes annum for the half-year ended Less Income Tax on Divide oo 4 
group ember, toes, payable 5th coi 83.000 paid and proposed... ‘ie 144,000 144,00€ 
-appli- ps sq RE Owe 88,000 176,000 ’ _—— 379,950 531,597 
eption ar af Profit unappropriated ...  ... gus 276,156 277,206 
ae ae AIRY ee, ee on ben aoa 3 
uld £657,156 £608,206 £657,156 £605 206 4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 
ASSETS EXCEED £155,175,000 
DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


The annual general court of Proprietors of 
the Roval Bank of Scotland was held at Edin- 
burgh, on the 9th instant, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., 
G.C.V.O., Governor of the bank, presiding. 

The governor said: Before dealing with 
the ordinary business of the meeting, I have 
to refer to the loss sustained by the bank 
through the death of Sir Iain Colquhoun of 
Luss, Baronet, K.T., D.S.O., who had been 
an ordinary director of the bank since 1938. 
Sir Iain was a distinguished Scotsman and 
his outstanding services to his country were 
matched by his activities in the interests of 
the bank, of which he was a most valuable 
director. His personal charm and sound com- 
monsense endeared him to his colleagues on 
the board and to the officers of the bank of all 
grades who came in contact with him. I 
have also to record with deep regret the loss 
by death of Mr James Finlay Muir and the 
Right Hon. The Ear! of Derby, K.G., G.C.B. 
G.C.V.O., who had been extra-ordinary 
directors of the bank since 1926 and 1931 
respectively: each possessed outstanding 
qualities in his own sphere. 

I would also like to offer our congratula- 
tions to Mr Babington Smith, the deputy- 
chairman of Glyn Mills and Company and one 
of their representatives on the Royal Bank of 
Scotland Court, on his recent appointment to 
the Court of the Bank of England. 


THE ACCOUNTS CHANGES IN 
PRESENTATION 


I turn now to the accounts, which in form, as 
you will have observed, show certain changes 
in presentation and which now include the 
accounts of our two subsidiaries, Glyn Mills 
and Company and Williams Decon’s Bank, 
Limited. The Companies Act of 1948 
extends some of its provisions to institutions, 
such as ourselves, which are incorporated 
by Royal Charter and which hitherto have 
been exempt from cempany law and the 
changes made are those called for by the 
Act with, in addition, some which we have 
included voluntarily. The accounts are pre- 
sented as group accounts, for the reasons 
shown in the note appended to our balance 
sheet. I assume it will be your pleasure that 
the annual report and the balance sheets and 
profit and less accounts shall be taken as 
read, but im accordance with Section 162 (2) 
of the Companies Act, which states that the 
auditors” report shall be read at the com- 
pany’s general meeting, I now call upon the 
secretary to do so, after which it is open 
to inspecnion by any proprietor. 

The secretary then read the auditors’ 
report. 

The accounts of Glyn Mills and Company 
and Williams Deacon’s Bank having already 
been submitted at their general meetings, I 
propose at this stage to confine my comments 
to the affairs of the Royal Bank of Scotkand. 
The directors are pleased again to submit 
what in their opinion is a very satisfactory 
statement. Owing to the changes in presenta- 
tion, comparative figures have not on this 
occasion been given in the accounts, but this 
practice will be resumed next year. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES * 


Turning to our balance sheet our total 
assets amount to £155,175,898—thus con- 
stituting a fresh record. On the liabilities 
side, our capital remains umchanged at 
£4,250,000 ; but the published reserve fund 
(previously known as the rest), by the addi- 
tion of £110,387 from profit, as I shall refer 
to later, is raised to the. impressive figure of 


£4,559,706—-thus exceeding by more than 
£300,000 the amount of the issued capital. 
Notes in circulation at £8,378,642 show a 
further contraction, which is m line with the 
general trend. Our deposits and other credit 
balances at £133,363,027 show a further in- 
crease, and are now almost double the pre- 
war figure. Included in this total are the 
sums, now shown separately in our accounts 
for the first time, due to our subsidiary com- 
panies. The toial of acceptances and other 
obligations is about the same level as last 
year, and, connected as this item largely is 
with foreign trade, it is one which we would 
like to see increased. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


It is on the assets side of our balance sheet 
that the principal changes m layout are to 
be seen. The highly liquid position of the 
bank has been fully maintained during the 
year. Cash in hand and balances with the 
Bank of England and other London bankers, 
excluding our subsidiaries, which are shown 
separately, along with money at call and short 
notice, amount in all to £30,244,319 repre- 
senting over 21 per cent. of our liabilities to 
the public. 

Bills discounted at £3.649,424 show little 
change, but it is pleasing to record that the 
proportion of commercial bills is higher than 
last year. Treasury deposit receipts show an 
increase of £ 1,000,000. 

The total for British Government and other 
quoted securities shows little change on the 
year and, as before, the figure at which they 
stand in our books is considerably exceeded 
by their market value. I might add that a 
large proportion consists of short and medium 
dated stocks. 

Advances to customers show a further in- 
crease at £30,432,204. The bank and, indeed, 
the group, with their increased resources, are 
more than ever in a position to make advances 
which are in accordance with sound banking 
principles. 

The valuation of our holdings in the two 
subsidiary companies remains unchanged, 
but a further £200 per share has been called 
up on our holdmg im the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation, Limited. Fixed 
assets consisting of properties now appear as 
one item instead of three, but the total is 
litthe changed. 


PROFITS 


We now turn to the profit and Joss account, 
where we show a decrease of £8,500 in our 
profit, largely due to the fact that the 
incidence of taxation was heavier than in the 
previous year. Following our usual practice, 
full provision has been made for contingen- 
cies and alt bad and doubrful debts. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Owing to the changed circumstances, and as 
mentioned in the circular of November 3rd, 
the usual Christmas dividend, making 17 per 
cent. per annum, was declared as an interim 
dividend and the directors do not recommend 
any further dividend for the year. As we 
did last year, the transfer of £30,000 to pro- 
perty maintenance reserve and of £75,000 to 
staff pension fund is recommended ; also that 
the remaining £110,387 be added to reserve 
fund. I think it is pertinent at this point to 
state that the net addition to the group’s pub- 
lished reserves, making alowances for changes 
in the carry-forwards of our subsidiaries, is 
over £475,000. 
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THE THREE BANKS 


The affairs of the bank, and of our two 
associated banks, continue to develop al 
sound and satisfactory lines. Enjoying all 
the benefits of close and helpful collaboration 
within the group, each continues to function 
in the manner best calculated to meet the 
necds of its own particular business, and the 
benefits which have accrued from this Policy 
are a sure sign of its success. 

During the past year, representatives of 
the group have visited our correspondents 
in various foreign countries, and in this con- 
nection special mention may be made of the 
visit paid by the chairman of the Royal Bank 
accompanied by one of the managers at our 
London (City) office, to our friends jn 
Finland. 

Tt seems fitting that I should take ad. 
vantage of this opportunity to mention that 
we are shortly to issue a joint publication 
be known as “ The Three Banks Review.” 
which when published quarterly will, it 
hoped, prove an acceptable addition to the 
present range of banking literature, 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


While the need to increase the amount of 
exportable goods is as vital as ever, it js 
gratifying to record that there is now in 
evidence a more widespread and keener 
appreciation of the simple truth that lasting 
prosperity can only be achieved by our own 
efforts. One is glad to note that, over the 
past year, the gap in the balance of payments 
has been narrowed, but much more requires 
to be done in this direction, and it is not a 
task which will be easy of achievement, 
Maximum production is only possible when 
the operating plant is up to date and main- 
tained in the highest state of efficiency, and 
to achieve this today, with prices at their 
present high Ievels, involves considerable 
financial outlay. 

How have these outlays to be met—in 
other words, how can the necessary standards 
of efficiency be maintrined—when resourees 
are so depleted by heavy taxation? It is 
to be hoped that some amelioration of this 
burden upon industry will soon be forth- 
coming. The easier conditions pertaining to 
a sellers’ market are tending to disappear, 
and competition from abroad—a form of 
competition which is bound to become keener 
as time goes on—is beginning to make itself 
felt. At home, the proportion of elderly 
people to the total population is tending con- 
sistently upwards, and this problem, which 
after all has its human aspects, will, as it 
grows, necessitate greater production from 
the active labour force 


GREATER INDIVIDUAL OUTPUT ESSENTIAL 


It has also to be noted that, under the 
conditions of full employment so largely en- 
joyed in this country today, we cannot add 
to our labour forces to amy material extent 
save in so far as some of those engaged in 
looking after others may be transferred to 
more useful occupations. The solution, 
therefore, must lie in greater output by the 
individual, and this aspect of the matter 15 
the concern of employer and worker alike. 
Nevertheless, it would be wrong to think of 
the situation as one which is the problem 
of industry alone. Living, as we are today, 
under a planned economy, it is, despite the 
many complexities of the situation, pet- 
missible to inquire if the factors which 
exercise so important a bearing om the com- 
mercial and industrial life of the country are 
being directed to the best advantage. 
people will the more readily respond to the 
demands made upon them if they feel that, 
by wise direction, the burdens which they 
are being called upon to bear are mo heavet 
than they should be. 


SCOTTISH AFFAIRS 


_ There ate in Scotland today encouraging 
signs of a healthy introspection. Responst 
people, representative of various bodits, are 
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working together in order that the indusines 
of the country may be developed and ex- 
tended to the best advantage. Evidence of 
this close and helpful co-operation is to be 
found in the deliberations of the Scottish 
Economic Conference instituted _ by the 
Secretary of State and in the widespread 
activities of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry). ‘The heavy industries 
of Scotland are fundamental to her pros- 
perity, and it is to be hoped that such redis- 
jribution as may be necessary owing to 
patural causes will, in the national interest, 
be approached by all concerned with fore- 
sight and good will. Nevertheless, the efforts 
being made to widen the basis of employ- 
ment by the promotion of new light in- 
dustries are deserving of every encourage- 
ment. And, from within our own borders, 
ene readily thinks of hydro-electric power 
and afforestation as developments of major 
importance. : 3 

1 have on previous occasions referred to 
the key position occupied by agriculture, and 
the vital part which it plays in our national 
well-being. ‘There is still need to increase 
the amount of home-grown food, and the 
farming community are deserving of the 
support and incentives now being provided, 


ASSISTANCE BY THE BANKS 


The Scottish banks can be relied upon to 
play their legitimate part in the encourage- 
ment and development of the industries of 
Scotland. Bank lending is properly a matter 
of concern at all times, and it is especially 
so in these days when credit exercises an 
important influence on inflationary trends. 
It is not the function of a bank to furnish 
permanent finance by means of advances. It 
is, however, very much the concern of in- 
dustry to aim at efficiency in production, and 
companies are frequently confronted in these 
times with difficulties in equipping them- 
selves for this task. There is, of course, little 
doubt that additional permanent capital is 
necessary in many cases. 

Resources rated as substantial on a prewar 
basis are now quite inadequate to meet the 
high costs of replacement. But nowadays 
another factor comes frequently into the 
reckoning. Deliveries are often uncertain— 
the delays may well be long—and manage- 
ments, displaying that efficiency which, they 
are told, it is their duty to acquire, rebel 
against the thought of burdening themselves 
with too much permanent capital long before 
the need may arise, and consider it their duty 
wo seek temporary assistance until the time 
when the full extent of their requirements 
becomes more clearly defined. Strictly 
regarded, the granting of such assistance may 
not be the function of the banks, but the 
test is the extent to which any action on their 
part will serve the national interest, and it 
is one which in banking practice in this 
country, as we know it today, is faithfully 
applied. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


The directors desire to place again on 
tecord their sincere appreciation of the valued 
services rendered to the bank during the year 

Mr Thomson, the general manager, the 
assistant general manager and the officials and 
staff at head office, London City and West 
End Offices, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and all the other branches. The welfare of 
the staff is a matter which continues to 
Teceive the closest attention at all times, and 
tis hoped that arrangements will soon be 
completed whereby, as the result of certain 

ustments in the annual contributions of 
staff, and a substantial payment annually 

by the bank, the benefits payable under our 
widows’ fund will be materially 


T now beg to propose that the report, con- 

a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved. 

report was approved, and the gover- 

nor, Exputy-eovernor. extra-ordinary direc- 


tors the retiring ordinary director were 
re-elected. = . 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


INCREASED PROFIT 
THE HON. A. MORSE’S SURVEY 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of this Corporation was held in 
Hongkong on the 5th instant. 

The chairman (The Hon. A. Morse, 
C.B.E.), in the course of his speech, said: 

You will observe that the profit arising 
from the current year’s working after making 
certain transfers to provisions for contin- 
gencies and after deducting directors’ fees 
amounts to just over H.K.$16,792,000, which 
exceeds the corresponding figure for the 
previous year by approximately $278,000. 
After allowing for the interim dividend of 
£2 per share paid in August last, the final 
dividend of £3 per share which you are now 
asked to confirm and the amount of 
$3,000,000 which the directors recommend 
should be written off bank premises, the 
balance of profit to be carried forward to 
next year will amount to $4,278,631, an 
increase of $857,270. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


With regard to the balance sheet, it will 
seem that the total balances now amount to 
over $2,665 million or approximately £165 
million, and represent an increase equivalent 
to approximately £154 million over the 
corresponding figure last year. Of this, just 
under one half, or 46 per cent., is due to 
the increase in our currency notes in circu- 
lation and just over one half, or 54 per cent., 
is due to the increase in current deposits and 
other accounts. The currency notes in circu- 
lation have increased by the equivalent of 
approximately £7,000,000 and at the end 
of the year totalled over $728 million. The 
further expansion of our note issue is, like 
last year, to a considerable extent due to con- 
ditions prevailing in China, 

The increases referred to above are 
reflected on the assets side of our balance- 
sheet by increases in cash, certificates of 
indebtedness, investments and items in 
transit, together equivalent to approximately 
£124 million, while advances have increased 
by about £7,750,000. Money at call has 
decreased by £5,000,000. You will also 
observe that the total of bank premises has 
increased since last year by over $4,500,000, 
due to the implementation of the building 
programme to which I referred in my 
remarks last year. Your directors therefore 
recommend that the sum of $3,000,000 should 
now be written off this item, leaving the 
book value at a figure just over $1,500,000 
more than last year. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S PROGRESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, when we look back 
at the past year I think it will be generally 
agreed that one of the most striking develop- 
ments has been the progress made by Great 
Britain in her recovery programme, There is 
now good reason to hope that within the next 
four years she will regain the overall prewar 
standard of living and retain it in spite of the 
cessation of Marshall aid by that time. A 
point of interest to us all is the steady harden- 
ing of sterling exchange during the past year. 

There are, however, signs that London has 
regained a portion of her former eminence 
in international trade, and she is, of course, 
the centre of that exceedingly important 
multilateral trading system, the sterling area, 
A welcome contribution towards the United 
Kingdom balance of payments has been 
subscribed by the increase in invisible exports 
derived from banking, insurance, shipping 
and other sources, no small share of which 
comes from the services provided by British 
territories such as Malaya. whose contribution 
by means of its immensely valuable export 
products can hardly be over emphasised, and 
Hongkong, with its indirect services from 


which the home Government gains more than 
is generally realised. 

At the same time the benefits which accrue 
from British investments in China must not 
be forgoiwten. Their indirect value is con- 
siderable and this important stake in China, 
and particularly in Shanghai, deserves the 
closest attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 

GROWTH OF KOWLOON 


When we opened our new office here in 
Hongkong in 1935 we thought that we had 
provided ample space in the banking hall for 
a long time to come, but recently we found 
that we were getting so cramped that we had 
to move certain departments to upper floors, 
To meet expansion in another direction we 
opened a new agency at Mongkok, on the 
mainland, on October Ist last. Twenty years 
ago, when our Kowloon agency was started, 
your chairman stated that this was done to 
keep in step with the rapid growth of 
Kowloon and to provide for the needs of the 
increasing body of residents. 

The continued growth of the Colony in 
population, industry and trade, has been 
remarkable since that date. For instance, 
the population was then about 800,000, as 
compared with a rough estimate of nearly 
2,000,000 now. The revenue of the Colony 
was then about $234 million, and now it is 
over $150 million. Our balance-sheet was 
then $710 million: it is now $2,665 million. 
Our note issue was then under $65 million ; 
as you can see from the balance-sheet it was 
$728 million at December 31st. 

While I am making comparisons it may 
be of interest, as showing the scale of present- 
day business in Hongkong, if I give the 
clearing house figures for the past three 
ie namely, H.K.$3,000 million in 1946, 

-K.$6,500 million in 1947, and H.K.$8,250 
million in 1948. The jatter is equivalent to 
about £516 million in sterling, which, 
although not an exact comparison, is higher 
than any of the provincial clearings in 
England in 1948. 

Nevertheless, during the year business in 
Hongkong has to some extent been restricted 
by the various exchange contro! regulations 
and by the tightening up of the export regu- 
lations. Considering conditions elsewhere we 
cannot really complain that these measures 
are excessively rigid, and I am satisfied that 
the authorities fully realise that without a 
considerable amount of elasticity the very 
important entrepot trade of the colony would 
suffer serious damage and this would almost 
certainly have a deleterious effect on certain 
sections of the trade of the Commonwealth 
and the sterling area. 


ENTIRELY NEW SITUATION 


It would be foolish to gloss over the 
present state of affairs. It is true that China 
has been plagued with internal disturbances 
as long as one can remember and yet inter- 
national trade has gone on with a fluctuating 
but not unprofitable import-export market 
and with lucrative possibilities for the 
shrewder and more efficient business men. 
But the fierce flames now enveloping the 
political and economic structure of China 
are potentially more ominous for foreign 
traders than anything that has occurred since 
they established themselves on Chinese soil. 
In my view a!l those engaged in foreign trade 
in China must be prepared to face an entirely 
new situation during the coming years, and 
to adjust their ideas and their actions to con- 
ditions without any guiding precedent. How- 
ever, I do not expect foreign or Chinese 
merchants experienced in trading on the 
China coast to pack up im despair. 

The report was adopted. 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The 115th annual general meeting of the 
Bank of Australasia will be held in London 
on the 31st instant. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Hon, Geoffrey C. 
Gibbs, C.M.G., circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to October 13, 1948: 

The expansion in our balance sheet figures 
has continued. It is a far cry back to 1844, 
when at our tenth annual meeting the then 
chairman announced, no doubt with pride, 
that our accounts at October, 1843, presented 
a balance sheet total of £1,750,000. Our 
capital was then £900,000. The balance 
sheet now submitted shows a total of almost 
£109 milion, an increase of rather more than 
‘£7,600,000 over that dated a year previously, 
Cash balances at £11,676,277 and money at 
‘call and short notice have increased by 
£611,000 and £150,000 respectively and dis- 
close a satisfactory liquid position. 


EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 


The item bills receivable and remittances 
in transit is more than £2,000,000 higher 
than last year’s figure, and the increase 
reflects a further satisfactory expansion of 
our part in the financing of transactions 
arising from Australian and New Zealand 
overseas trade. I am also glad to be able to 
draw attention to a further increase in the 
item advances to customers and other 
accounts, which is more than £4,300,000 in 
excess of that a year ago. Current, deposit 
and other accounts represent a total of 
£92,971,743. The comparable items in last 
year’s balance sheet amounted to 
£84,730,783, and the increase of over 
£8,200,000 reflects almost entirely the in- 
crease in our current and deposit accounts, 
This further addition to our deposits affords 
evidence of the steady progress made by the 
bank during the year under review. 


After transfers to contingencies accounts, 
the profit and loss account discloses a net 
profit of £271,033, an increase of £27,445. 
After appropriation for payment of dividends 
totalling 9 per cent. for the year, less income- 
tax at 9s. in the pound (a similar distribution 
to that made in the preceding year), there 
remains an amount of £328,681 to be carried 
forward in the profit and loss account, an 
increase of £48,283 over the amount brought 
in from last year. 


NATIONALISATION 


Twelve months ago I reported that the 
Commonwealth Parliament had passed the 
Banking Act, 1947, for the purpose of 
nationalising banking in Australia. I in- 
formed you that our action challenging the 
validity of this legislation under the Common- 
wealth Constitution was being heard in the 
High Court of Australia. Judgment was 
given on August llth, almost exactly a year 
after the Commonwealth Prime Minister had 
announced his intention to bring in a 
nationalisation Bill, The High Court de- 
clared the major provisions of the Act to be 
invalid, and issued injunctions debarring 
the Government from acquiring the shares 
or business of a private trading bank com- 

ulsorily and from prohibiting a private bank 
rom carrying on banking business in 
Australia. 

The Commonwealth Government, how- 
ever, decided to appeal to the Privy Council 
against the High Court’s finding that the 
section of the Act which authorised the 
Government to prohibit a privat. bank fram 
continuing in business infringed the. free- 


dom of wade, commerce and intercourse 
among the States guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. On October 25th the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council heard the appli- 
cation for special leave to appeal, and on 
November 26th granted the Commonwealth 
Government leave to appeal, The hearing 
of the appeal by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is due to start on March 
14th. 


Whatever may be the result of the legal 
proceedings, it is on the people of Australia 
that the final decision rests. The fact that 
the decision of the High Court in favour of 
the banks was enthusiastically received by 
far the greater part of the community in 
general confirmed our view that this pro- 
longed fight for our existence in Australia is 
not a fight for selfish interests, but a fight 
for the rights of the individual, and vigorously 
supported as such by the Australian public. 


We have accepted the challenge. and I 
may instance as a measure of our confidence 
that we have during the vear opened 19 new 
branches in Australia, as well as five new 
branches in New Zealand. Arrangements 
have also been made to open a branch at 
263 Strand, London, W.C.2, opposite to 
Australia House, which will be known as 
Strand branch. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


MR DOUGLAS MURE WOOD’S 
SPEECH 

The one hundred and thirty-fifth stated 
annual meeting of the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society was held on the 
8th instant in the society’s head office, Edin- 
burgh, Douglas Mure Wood, Esq., C.A. 
(chairman of the Ordinary Court of Direc- 
tors), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, the chair- 
man said :— 

In the past year our society again com- 
pleted a record total of new business, and 
for the first time in its history the new 
assurances, after deduction of amounts re- 
assured with other, offices, exceeded ten mil- 
lion pounds. This was nearly double the 
prewar record achieved in the year 1938. 

Our large new business figures show that 
at a time when the need to save is so great 
and the results of the National Savings cam- 
paign are disappointing, the society con- 
tinues to perform a most valuable service by 
encouraging savings in the very best form— 
savings which will be repeated year by year 
as the premiums fall due. I am convinced 
that impressive results like these can only 
be obtained by an active and_ efficient 
organisation operating in competition with 
other similar organisations under these con- 
ditions of freedom and publicity in which our 
great life assurance institutions m this country 
have been built up. 

Life assurance, it must be recognised, 
differs from most other necessities in that 
those who require it do not generally come 
forward of their own accord to secure it. On 
the contrary, life assurance has to be sold to 
those who need it and everyone, or practically 
everyone, does need it. If it were not for 
the active new business organisations of the 
life offices acting under the spur of com- 
petition, I am convinced that the savings of 
the community in the form of life assurance 
would be only a fraction of the current level, 
and I do not believe that any other form of 
voluntary saving would take its place. 


INDEX OF SOLID PROGRESS 


As we are concerned today with the results 
of the quinquennial valuation, you will not 
expect me to refer in much detail to the 
Operations of the past year. I should like, 
however, to direct your attention to the in- 
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crease in the premium income to more thag 
£3,500,000, which is £450,000 more than in 
the preceding year and some 60 

higher than the figure for 1938, the & com. 
plete prewar year. This is indeed an index 
of solid progress. 

The vigour and progress of the society are 
also marked by the increase of more than 
£2,250,000 in the Assurance and Annuity 
Funds to over £45} million, as compared with 
£37 million five years ago and £34} million 
at the end of 1938, 

In spite of the large increase in the funds 
over the past ten years, which has had to be 
invested during a period of low interest r. 
and in spite of the fact that by December 31, 
1948, over 30 per cent. of the funds were in 
holdings of British Government securities, 
as compared with about 20 per cent. ten 
years earlier, it has been possible to report 
a gross rate of interest on the whole of the 
Assurance and Annuity Funds of £4 19s, 2g 
per cent. in the past year, as compared with 
£4 17s. 2d. per cent. in 1943 and £5 2s. 4g. 
per cent. in 1938. The rate of interest earned 
on the funds is one of the most important 
factors in the bonus-earning capacity of a 
life office and the fact that the scciety has 
been able to maintain such a high rate not- 
withstanding the low interest yield available 
on new investments must be encouraging to 
the members. 

Your directors have made a full investiga. 
tion of the assets of the society and after 
having the Stock Exchange investments 
valued at lowest market prices, we report that 
such market value considerably exceeds the 
amount at which the investments stand ia 
the balance sheet. 

The liabilities under our life assurance and 
annuity contracts have been valued by the 
actuary on the same net premium basis as 
was used five years ago and additional rge- 
serves have been made corresponding to 
those which we held in 1943. The rate of 
interest assumed aad anticipated for the pur- 
pose of the valuation was again the net rate, 
after deduction of income tax, of 25 per cent., 
which leaves a satisfactory margin when com- 
pared with the earned rate. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The result of the actuarial valuation is to 
show a surplus of nearly £3,750,000, which 
includes the balance of £420,000 carried for- 
ward at December 31, 1943, and your direc- 
tors have declared a compound reversionary 
vested bonus at the rate of 34s. per cent. for 
the five years 1944-48, which leaves a sum 
of £310,000 to be carried forward to the new 
quinquennium. In respect of claims 
surrenders arising in the current quinquen- 
nial period, we have for the present fixed 
the rate of contingent intermediate bonus to 
be allowed at 32s. per cent. per annum 
compound. 

As stated in the report, we regard it as 
eminently satisfactory that, in spite of the 
adverse conditions of the past ten years, it 
was possible not only to declare during the 
war a compound bonus for the five years 
ended December 31, 1943, at the high rate of 
30s. per cent. per annum but to follow this 
now by a bonus for the past quinquennium 
at an even higher rate—34s. per cent. pet 
annum. 

When I add that the rate of 34s. per cent, 
which we have now declared once more, 8 
within a few pence of the average rate 
bonus declared over the whole one bun 
and thirty-four years of the society's 
existence, you will see how fully the oe 
has achieved that sustained high level 1 
quality which is and for s» long has been its 


As for the future, I shall not be so rash 


as to attempt any forecast, but I can say 
the financial position is very strong 
whatever be the general level ot bonus fates, 
the directors are confident that the society's 
results will be in keeping with its high 
long-established reputation. 

The directors’ report and the accounts, 3% 
audited, were adopted unanimeusly. 
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THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The Mono- 

Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 

gih instant, in » Sir Geoffrey Ellis, 
Bart. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :—_ 

Our order book is still very full both for 
home and overseas. We are gravely concerned 
about the small number of machines we are 
permitted to sell in the home market. We 
ask our old and tried friends still to be patient. 

Recovery in Europe is necessarily slow, 
helped though it may be by Marshall Aid 
which, at the best, can only be regarded 
gs an injection of credit in the hope 
that before long the patient will recover 

reason of his own inherent strength. 
Generally, import licences, which now 
seem to be waiting on bilateral trade agree- 
ments, are difficult to obtain and seem likely 
to spread over a long period of delivery 
the orders now on our books. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are still asking for our 
machines and, following recent treaties, ex- 
port should be permitted. Tentative enquiries 
are also arriving from the Balkan ‘Countries. 
Italy promises well and we hope before long 
to get going again in Turkey and Spain. We 
are still receiving orders from Egypt, where 
our new Arabic script has already roused 
much interest, and wait only for peace in the 
Near East to pick up the threads again in 
Palestine and adjoining countries. 

Early in the year, together with Mr Silcock, 
our general manager, I paid a visit to Francé 
and Switzerland. In Switzerland we found 
obvious enthusiasm for ‘ Monotype’ equip- 
ment. We arranged a lunch in Berne to meet 
our customers and some eighty from all parts 
of the country responded to our invitation. I 
addition, in consultation with the feder: 
authorities, we promised to give all possible 
assistance in standardising type for the print- 
ing of official documents. On our return 
journey we spent some time in Paris, made 
certain arrangements foi the reorganisation 
of our office, and discussed general conditions 
with many French friends. We have for 
this country a full order book but the present 
dificult economic situation places a_ strict 
limit on the possibilities of import. 

During the year our general manager also 
paid short visits to our agents and repre- 
sentatives in Italy, Belgium, Holland, Finland 
and the Scandinavian countries. In all, the 
interest in ‘ Monotype’ machines is keen and 
there seems to be a definite demand. We 
have well in mind the setting up of training 
schools for ‘ Monotype’ machine operators 
in most of the European capitals. 

While lately trade, in general, has fallen off 
in South Africa, we can look back to a very 
good past year in which our energetic local 
managing director, Mr Sparham, has broken 
much new ground, including the east, west 
and central parts of the Continent, all of 
which promise well. 

We now have branches both in India and 
Pakistan. Preparations there to increase 
educational facilities are now in progress and 
have resulted in increased orders for our 
products—already very well established. We 
also have a separate office in Ceylon, which 

many of our machines and has ordered 
supplies. 

Your general manager and I have only just 
Teturned from a visit to the United States. 
A we spent some time with the execu- 
hives and board of the Lanston Mon 
Machine Company of Philadelphia and with 
Prominent printers, publishers and printing 
engineers. We found a strong and growing 
imterest in finer printing such as can be 

by ‘ Monotype’ machines and had 

Many enquiries for our English type faces. 

We are convinced that the friendly co-opera- 

tion which has always existed between our 

two concerns is of great value to our world- 
Wide goodwill. 

now turn to recent developments at our 


Salfords works, Full use of the new 
machinery recently purchased has been 
limited by a shortage of electrical current. 
We therefore decided to make our own 
current and to increase our capacity for 
manufacture of machines by 50 per cent, 
We ordered two new 520 k.w. oil engines to 
produce the necessary current, the first of 
which we should have working in the summer 
of this year and the other twelve months later. 
Our new building is making good progress. 
The extra space will give us an opportunity 
of using our new machinery to the full. Our 
present heating equipment is from 30 to 40 
years old. This will be modernised. 

_ We estimate that the total of these capital 
items will reach approximately £350,000, of 
which £40,000 has been already spent in the 
past financial year. This year we shall spend 
£185,000 and the balance in 1949-50. 

We have just completed an extension to 
our matrix department and are already show- 
ing considerable expansion of output. As 
our sale of machines increases, this depart- 
ment necessarily follows in the wake of new 
orders. The upset of the war has led to an 
enormous accumulation of matrix orders, and 
even with our growing output it will be some 
time before we can overtake all arrears. We 
can assure our friends, both at home and 
overseas, that not only are we doing our best 
to remedy the position, but hope that in the 
not too distant future we can once more 
offer facilities for new and special faces. We 
cannot, however, expect too speedy a recovery 
because of insistent demands for Near and 
Far Eastern scripts. 

Our dividend must remain the same 
following as it does the general agreement 
arrived at with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last year. It was then understood 
that if dividends were limited there should be 
sanctioned little, if any, increase in wages, 
the object being a double and mutually 
dependable check against inflation. We 
believe the Chancellor has done his best, but 
political influence has compelled an increase 
in wages, with the result that the whole of 
our economic life is now again in jeopardy. 
The Chancellor cannot expect industry, the 
continued expansion of which is vital to the 
success of his plans, to continue as the 
patient ass bearing so much of the burden 
of national recovery. Many of our share- 
holders afe savers who have had no wages 
to increase, while the steadily rising cost of 
living hits them harder than any other section 
of the population. It will be said by some 
critics that your dividend of 15 per cent. is 
too high already. That is simply the return 
on nominal capital. The return on your real 
capital resources employed (and what these 
are you will have appreciated from the 
accounts) is slightly in excess of 4 per cent. 
May I give you a final example to show that 
we have realised our responsibilities to others 
than our shareholders. The dividend our 
shareholders will receive for the last account- 
ing year amounts (less tax) to £41,129. In 
that same year for pensions for past service 
and to meet a portion of the years to come, 
we have provided out of current account, 
and by special appropriation, the sum of 
£33,595. 

You may ask—“ What of the future?” We 
face it as industrial realists: not as wishful 
thinkers in politics. We are doing all we 
can. But the whole economic future of Great 
Britain remains bound up with the need for 
ever-expanding exports. trade of Europe 
alone, however expanded, will never bring 
lasting recovery because the ultimate issue 
rests with the United States. May that great 
country realise that the prime factor now 
holding up world trade recovery is the con- 
tinued existence of prohibitive tariff walls. 
Marshall Aid will not cure that trouble ; it 
simply defers the day of reckoning. ‘The 
patient is grateful for the relief given, but 
the disease remains. 

The report was adopted. 
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MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RESTORED TO 
12 PER CENT 


SIR CHARLES INNES’S REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, will 
be held in London on the 31st instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Charles A. Innes, 
K.C.S.L, C.LE., circulated with the report 
ee for the year to December 31, 

The accounts indicate that the business of 
the bank has continued to expand. The 
balance sheet total has increased to £49.5 
million and there has been a similar increase 
of some 10 per cent. in deposits, On the 
assets side a decrease of a million pounds in 
investments has been counter-balanced by 
an increase of 1} million in cash. There has 
been a sharp rise in bills and loans and ad- 
vances. Firms have required more accom- 
modation owing to the rise in the level of 
prices, and in India especially transport and 
quota difficulties have resulted in a good deal 
of our money being employed in financing 
stocks. 

The profit at £189,238 is rather better than 
last year and the directors have felt justified 
in recommending a final dividend of 7 per 
cent. If this recommendation is approved, 
the dividend for the year will be restored to 
12 per cent., the figure at which it had been 
stabilised for some years before the war. 


IMPROVED RELATIONS 


The dangerous Kashmir dispute which 
ever since partition has poisoned the relations 
between India and Pakistan seems now to 
be in a fair way towards settlement. It would 
be idle to pretend that the Cease Fire agree- 
ment has solved all difficulties, but there are 
strong factors making for peace, Already 
there has been a remarkable improvement in 
the relations between the two Dominions, 
and it is not too much to hope that there will 
be steady progress towards a policy of co- 
operation and good neighbourliness. Such a 
policy will be of great benefit to industry and 
commerce especially if it removes or at least 
lessens the barriers which now hamper trade 
between the two Dominions. 

The Cease Fire has already relieved the 
strain on the finances of the two countries, 
and the governments should now be able to 
concentrate on the economic problems which 
confront them. There are other internal pro- 
blems of course, especially that of com- 
munism. Communism has made little advance 
at any rate in West Pakistan, but as the Prime 
Minister himself has said it is a very serious 
menace in India, and it is fortunate that the 
Government are fully alive to the situation. 
Nor is it only India that has been infected. 
Recent events in China, Burma and Malaya 
indicate that the gravest danger to the peace 
and prosperity of almost every country in the 
Far East lies in the spread of communism. 


RESOURCES FULLY EMPLOYED 


The accounts show that our resources have 
been fully employed throughout the year.. In 
most of our branches indeed business has 
maintained a high level of activity, but signs 
are not wanting that the sellers’ market is 
coming to an end and it may not be very 
long before we see some recession of trade. 
Our chief concern, perhaps, has been the 
very heavy burden of taxation in almost every 
country where we operate and the constant 
rise in our overheads. 

Almost everywhere in the East there is 
an inflationary situation, The cost of living 
goes up and up and we spend much time and 
money in adjusting the salaries both of our 


European and of our local staff to their = 


penditure on the necessities of life. 
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trouble is, of course, that in these days in- 
creases of salary are apt to benefit the tax 
gatherer more than the recipient. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

In the political sphere the Government of 
India in the past year have pursued a 
vigorous policy and, now that they have time 
to concentrate on economic problems, one 
may expect an equally vigorous approach. 
Already they have announced the measures 
they propose to adopt to deal with inflation. 
Rationing of the necessities of life is being 
gradually reimposed ; the government have 
shown that they will not tolerate the sub- 
versive activities of communists and it may 
be hoped that steady progress will be made 
towards healthier economic conditions. 


Pakistan’s eccnomic problems are not so 
serious as those of India. There is no shortage 
of food and little labour trouble and, now that 
the danger of war has passed away with the 
cease-fire in Kashmir, the financial situation 
has improved. The government has a satis- 
factory balance of foreign exchange and has 
been able to pursue a more liberal import 
control policy with the result that there have 
been large supplies of many commodities 
from overseas. It looks as if the government 
may have to set itself to attract foreign capital 
in order to foster the industrial development 
of the Dominion. 

The prospects of the new branch we have 
opened in Chittagong should be good but 
much will depend on the progress made by 
the government in developing not only the 
town itself but also the port. The import and 
export trade of East Pakistan the population 
of which is estimated at some 50 million used 
to pass before partition through Calcutta. 
Now this trade has been diverted to Chitta- 
gong, and the existing port facilities are quite 
inadequate. It is a matter of urgent im- 
portance that the improvement of the port 
should be put in hand without delay. 


THE STERLING TRUST, 
LIMITED 


REINVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this Company was held, on the 4th instant, 
in London, Mr Maurice Hely-Hutchinson, 
M.C., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

There have been considerable changes in 
the composition of the investments. We 
have received £350,743 British Government 
securities for stocks in nationalised railway 
and electricity companies, besides £154,000 
in cash for Argentine Railway holdings. This 
has created a formidable reinvestment 

roblem, common to most trust companies. 

/e are reinvesting as opportunities occur, 
but with the present scarcity of suitable 
securities, it is likely to be a slow process. 

The valuation of the igvestments at 
December 31, 1948, shows an appreciation ot 
£1,082,160, or 25} per cent. compared with 
27; per cent. the previous year. Gross 
income from all sources at £236,150 has been 
practically maintained, the small decrease of 
£1,993 in the normal income being due 
chiefly to the receipt after the close of the 
year of dividends. which would have fallen 
into the revenue of 1948 had it not been 
for the longer time now required for notices 
of company meetings. 

The net disposable balance for the year 
amounted to £78,785, and after payment of 
the preference dividend and providing for the 
dividend of 6} per cent. recommended on the 
ordinary stock, the same as for 1947, there 
remains a surplus of £23,442. Our estimate 
of income for. the current year indicates 
some falling off, but notwithstanding this, 
there should still be adequate cover for divi- 
dend requirements at the present rates. if our 
expectations are realised. 

The report was adopted. 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


RECORD PEACE-TIME OUTPUT 
IMPROVEMENT TO PLANT 
LORD DUDLEY GORDON ON NATIONALISATION 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 


Hadfields Limited was held on the 8th 
instant at Sheffield. 
Lord Dudley G. Gordon, D.S.O., 


M.I.Mech.E. (the chairman), presided. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

One of the most notable figures in the 
balance sheet is that of the fixed assets. The 
figure for land, buildings, machinery, plant, 
etc. now stands at £4,344,030 and the 
excess of the revaluation, together with the 
depreciation reserve already existing amount- 
ing in total to £2,914,188, has been trans- 
ferred to reserve. 

The consolidated balance shect shows an 
excess of current assets over current liabili- 
ties of just over £2,500,000, and the revenue 
reserves and surplus are {2,166,570 and 
capital reserves £3,481,931. Taking these 
last two figures together the combined re- 
serves are £5,648,501. 

On September 30th a meeting was held 
of the members of the company at which the 
board’s plans for the segregation of the 
undertaking into separate units was ex- 
plained and fully approved. The three new 
subsidiary companies were at once organ- 
ised and have been operating since the Ist 
October, 


TWO MAJOR SCHEMES 


A start has been made on the two major 
schemes which were reported to the extra- 
ordinary meeting on September 30th, In 
the foundry, not only is the scheme of re- 
organisation in hand, but completely new 
melting plant has been ordered. 

The other major scheme is that for a 
completely new forge, which will contain 
one 2,500 ton press and one 1,500 ton press 
together with a generous provision of 
new re-heating and annealing furnaces. We 
are taking every step to see that it will be 
the most efficient to be found anywhere. It 
is expected that it will be at work during 
1951. 

In addition to these major schemes, im- 
provements are being carried out to the 
open hearth plant, the machine shops and 
the fettling department The arrangements 
for despatch will be completely replanned. 

In connection with these schemes, it 
must be pointed out that the cost of new 
plant is now about 240 per cent, of the 
1938 cost. New plant will, of course, mean 
a great reduction in operating costs, but to 
these will have to be added capital charges 
which are likely to absorb most of the 
difference. 


NATIONALISATION THREAT IGNORED 


Now the question is sometimes asked, “ Is 
the threat of nationalisation causing you to 
hesitate in proceeding with your development 
plans?” To this our answer must be * No.” 
Our plans contemplate an expenditure of no 
less than four million pounds spread over the 
next five years. and we have embarked on 
them with the intention and the hope of 
carrying them out ourselves. 

In the past it has been a very sound rule 
that business concerns should carry on their 
undertaking without any regard to politics. 
That principle remained sound so long as 
the Government was content to carry out its 
function of governing the country, but now 
that the Government of the day, following 
the policy of the political party from which 
it is drawn, has embarked on the industrial 
field by its measures of nationalisation, the 
Position is entirely changed. The decision 
of your board, as already announced, is that 
in the interests of the stockholders for whom 
it is trustees, in the interests of the work- 


people, of the iron and steel industry and 
of the national economy, it is their duty to 
oppose by every proper means the passage 
of the Iron and Steel Bill at present before 
Parliament. 


ESTIMATED COMPENSATION 


It is estimated that the provisions of the 
bill would compensate stockholders of Had- 
fields Limited, by allotting to them 
£1 10s. 10d. of British Iron and Steel Stock 
for each 10s. unit. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows that the true value is £3 2s. 94, 
per unit. Comment on these figures appears 
in the managing director’s statement. 

The Third Schedule to tke bill contains 
the names of Hadfields Limited, and Had- 
fields Steels Limited. Application is 
made for the removal of Hadfields Limited 
from the Schedule. If this application were 
successful, the parent company and the whole 
of its subsidiaries except Hadfields Steels 
Limited, would be removed from the effect 
of the bill if it should ever become an Act 
of Parliament. The stockholders would then 
receive compensation for the proportion of 
their holding represented by the subsidiary 
of Hadfields Steels Limited, and would re- 
tain possession of the remainder of their 
property. 

The fact that we are making this appli- 
cation does not mean that your board has 
weakened in any way in its opposition to 
the bill as a whole, even if Hadfields Steels 
and its assets were to be the only member 
of the Hadfields Group to come under 
national ownership. 


UNFAIR PROPOSALS 


The unfair proposals for compensation 
are only one of the objections to this bill 
which are clearly set out in Sir Andrew 
Duncan’s speech in the House of Commons, 
a copy of which has been sent to each stock- 
holder. No proper argument has been put 
forward as to why it is mecessary to nation- 
alise the steel industry. It has been impos- 
sible even to suggest that its great achieve- 
ments in recent years would have been any 
better under national ownership, and there 
are many indications that the performance 
would have been very much worse, Argu- 
ments put forward consist largely of refer- 
ence to what happened very many years 
ago, evidence which could have no bearing 
on the present situation, even if the charges 
against those who were then controlling the 
industry could be proved to be correct, It 
has in fact been proved that these charges 
are false and yet they are constantly re- 
peated, even in the present discussion im 
the standing committee by those holding 
responsible positions, 

Your board made the decision to join in 
the opposition to the bill and accepts all 
responsibility for that decision. The res- 
ponsibility of the board is to the stock- 
holders, and the strongest possible objection 
is taken to those clauses in the bill which 
might hamper directors in coming to inde- 
pendent decisions at the present time be- 
cause of the penalties with which they are 
threatened, should their decisions com 
with those of the Minister at some future 
date in 1951, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S STATEMENT 


Mr JB. Phocaat, ELA the Seoul ee 
man and managi irector, in his stat 
said: Having ord to the pleadings of the 
Government for increased production, inceft- 
tive bonus schemes were introduced into 
nearly all departments of the works 
productive and ancillary workers), based 08 
increased production. The policy adopted 
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ulted in achieving the increased pro~ 
site due to our also being able to obtain 
a further 300 1..en and to increased overtime. 
Unfortunately, the ultimate cost of achievin 
this extra production has been in excess 0 
the profit earned thereon, and it has been 
found necessary to revise the incentive bonus 
schemes in order to rectify the position as far 


as possible. 
NATIONALISATION 


Private enterprise has produced men of 
genius and vision such as Huntsman, Besse- 
mer. Hadfield and Brearley. Will nationalisa- 
tion encourage the development of initiative 
and provide sufficient reward for similar 
men? ‘The answer must be “ No,” because 
these men lived for and loved their work, 
knowing that they would be recompensed in 
an equitable manner. Under nationalisation, 
initiative and responsibility would be stifled 
and eventually expire from inanition. 

Is nationalisation for the benefit of the 
nation, or is it for the workers alone? And 
do the latter really believe they will be better 
off for the exchange of masters? Do they 
believe that nationalisation will give them full 
employment ? Do they believe that if steel 
capacity is stepped up to 18 million tons a 

we shall be able to find buyers for the 
steel 2? If they do believe these things, then 
I am afraid they will be disillusioned, but 
it may come too late. 

The total sum proposed to be paid to the 
stockholders of this company amounts to 
{3,635,749. Our current assets, after deduc- 
tion of creditors, total £2,505,297, so that 
therefore the Government would purchase 
our land, buildings and plant for £1,130,452, 
which at today’s value are worth £4,521,420. 

The result, after deduction of tax, would 
mean a loss to preference stockholders of 
{2.289 per annum on a security covered over 
23 times by total net assets or over 8 times by 
net current assets, and a loss to ordinary 
stockholders of £48,923 per annum on a 
security covered over 64 times by net assets 
and over twice by net current assets. The 
Government will not budge from its Stock 
Exchange value proposal despite the argu- 
ments against it, This is its idea of fair play. 
To my mind there is only one term for the 
Government proposal, and that is “ Robbery 
With Malice Aforethought.” 

The Government claim that the iron and 
steel industry cannot, without its help, finance 
its development programmes. We have plans 
to spend four million pounds (£4,000,000) 
during the next five years, and we do not 
need financing by the Government. It would 
be well advised to confine itself to the many 
matters which actually do require its atten- 
tion, leave industry to those who really un- 
derstand it and unchain its fetters; reduce 
taxation; and for the present postpone any 
further social schemes. Any other course 
will spell disaster to the nation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 

ed. 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
OUTPUT 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 3rd instant, 
m London. 

Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, said that 
comparatively satisfactory results had been 
achieved in the year ended on June 30, 1948. 

tubber output, 497,000 Ib., increased 

by some 46,000 Ib., but this was offset io 
some extent by a slight reduction in the 
average net price and by higher wages. Ex- 
rehabilitation expenditure, the profit 

Was £5,096 compared with £6,383. Rehabili- 
tation cost £?.828 against £4,615 in the pre- 
wous year. They set aside {2.371 for Home 
Malayan taxation; £3,000 was being 

d to replanting reserve ; £8,092 as 
Provision for taxation in previous 


years was written back, and, having regard 
to the strength of the financial position, last 
8 dividend of 10 per cent. was repeated. 

The programme of replanting 65 acres 
during the past year had been completed, and 
it had been provisionally arranged to replant 
this year between 60 and 70 acres. 

‘There might be disappointment that no 
tribute had been received from Killinghall 
Tin Ltd. There had been unexpected delays, 
but dredging had been in full swing since 
July, and instalments of tribute had been 
received. Arrangements had been made to 
sub-lease a further 11 acres to the Tin com- 
pany. 

Regarding general conditions in Malaya, 
the authorities affirmed that, although there 
were st/ll dangerous areas, the overall position 
was improving. This was not confirmed by 
conversations he had had with managers on 
leave, and it was imperative that government 
should take steps to bring the terrorism to a 
speedy end. 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DEMAND STILL EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


4 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
the Beaumont Property Trust, Limited, was 
held, on the 10th instant, in London, Mr, C. 
W. Black, J.P., C.C., F.R.LC.S., F.A.1. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

The profit for the year, including divi- 
dends received from the three subsidiary 
companies, amounts to £61,566, after provid- 
ing £59,310 for income-tax and profits tax. 

Your directors are recommending that a 
final dividend should be paid of 44 per cent., 
less income-tax, making a total of 7 per 
cent., less income-tax, for the year. If this 
recommendation is adopted, warrants for the 
final dividend will be posted to shareholders 
on March 10, 1949, 

During the year under review certain of 
the war damaged properties of the companies 
have been repaired and let, and are now 
making their contribution, after a long inter- 
val, to our rental income, 

It is considered that the remaining war 
damaged properties which brought in no 
income last year, will, when completed and 
relet, add to the net income of the companies 
(before provision for taxation) an additional 
sum of not less than £10,000 per annum. 

Your properties continue to be in good de- 
mand. It would, indeed, be correct to say 
that the demand continues greatly to exceed 
the supply and that there is no difficulry in 
promptly reletting any properties which come 
into possession, : 


COST OF SERVICES 


One of our major problems is to keep 
under control, as far as possible, the cost of 
providing the services required by the tenants 
in our various buildings, including the pro- 
vision of hot water, central heating, porterage 
and lift services, and garden up-keep. In 
many cases also the cost of repairing proper- 
ties is in part or in whole the obligation of 
your companies. There is no need for me to 
emphasise, as the fact is no doubt fully appre- 
ciated, that the cost of such services and 
repairs is today greatly in excess of prewar 
and, in spite of the utmost care on the part 
of your board, the efficient discharge of our 
obligations to our tenants continues to in- 
volve the company in ever increasing expen- 
diture, The obvious injustice of the present 
position becomes apparent when it is 
realised that, in the case of the great majority 
of our residential properties, we are restricted 
to prewar rentals, save for adjustments in 
respect of increased general ‘and water rates. 

Your directors maintain their confidence 
in the soundness of your companies and their 
properties and will continue to administer 
your interests to the best of their ability. 

The report was adopted. 


‘491 
LILY MILLS, LIMITED 
MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


The annual general meeting of Lily Mills, 
Limited, was held at the Mill, Shaw, on the 
10th instant. Mr S, S. Hammersley (chair- 
man) presided. 

_The net profit of the group, after pro- 
viding for all charges and expenses, includ- 
ing taxation, amounts to £73,497, of which 
£13,511 is transferred to capital reserve as 
being the proportion of the subsidiary com- 
pany’s profit earned prior to acquisition. 

To the resultant sum of £59,986 there falls 
to be added interest on tax reserve certifi- 
cates £238 and disposal balance at Decem- 
ber 31, 1947 (parent company), £59,051, 
leaving available for disposal £119,276. 

An interim dividend of 10 per cent. was 
paid on July 17, 1948, absorbing £9,519 net, 
and the directors now recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
which will absorb £17,579 net. This will 
leave a balance of £92,176 which it is 
proposed to carry forward. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement : — 

Towards the end of the year we had the 
advantage of full production from the 32,832 
ring spindles recently installed in No. 1 Lily 
Mill. These ring spindles are all engaged 
on the spinning of staple rayon yarns, which 
are in great demand. 

By the purchase of all the shares in Devon 
Mill, Limited, the Devon Mill is now a 
totally owned subsidiary of Lily Mills, 
Limited. In consequence, your company has 
been accepted by the Cotton Board as a 
group qualified to obtain the Government 
subsidy for re-equipment in accordance with 
the Cripps’ plan. This recognition should 
afford the company substantial advantages, as 
the subsidy for the planned re-equipment of 
the group is calculated at not less than 
£80,000 

The preparatory machinery of No. 1 Lily 
Mill is in process of modernisation, 

An analysis of the gross income of the 
company shows that 67.76 per cent. was 
expended on raw materials, maintenance and 
administrative expenses: wages, salaries and 
pensions took 18.12 per cent., taxation 7.22 
per cent., depreciation 1.26 per cent., divi- 
dends 2.62 per cent., and 3.02 per cent. was 
retained by the company. 

By agreement with the Board of Trade, we 
propose to re-equip part of the Devon Mill 
with ring spindles. The ring spindles at the 
Devon Mill will also be engaged on the 
production of staple rayon yarns. 

It is anticipated that the new machinery 
at the Devon Mill will incorporate a number 
of technical improvements resulting from our 
experience at No. 1 Lily Mill 

In the current year your company should 
rogressively iealise additional advantages 
rom our modernisation programme as more 
new machinery comes into production. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER REVENUE 


The fifty-third annual general mecting of 
The Consolidated Mines Selection Company, 
Ltd., will be held in London on the 29th 
instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr S. S. Taylor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

There is a surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities of £32,561, but against this 
there are contingent liabilities of £28,750. The 
excess of market value over book value of our 
quoted investments as at December 31, 1948, 
shows a substantial drop ccmpared with the 
figure as at December 31, 1947. This drop 
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is mainly due to the all-round decline which 
has occurred in the market price of South 
African shares and is something which a com- 
pany such as ours must always be prepared 
to face. Even allowing for the depreciation, 
the market value is approximately double 
the book value of our quoted investments. 
Revenue from dividends and interest shows 
a substantial increase, due mainly to increased 
distributions by the copper and diamond com- 
panies in which we are interested, and also 


to the receipt of a maiden dividend on our 
large holding in South African Mines, Lid. 
While the Union of South Africa 1s passing 
through certain economic difficulties at the 
present time, we believe that the muning 
potentialities of the country are very great, 
and it is our intention to play our part in the 
provision of future firance as and when the 
occasion arises and we are confident that 
much new and profitable business will flow 
from this source over the next few years. 





SISAL ESTATES LIMITED 


PRODUCTION ESTIMATE ATTAINED 
COL. C. E. PONSONBY ON THE OUTLOOK 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
Sisal Estates, Limited, was held on 9th in- 
stant, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Colonel C. E. Ponsonby, T.D., D.L., M.P., 
the chairman, presided 

A representative of the secretaries, Messfs 
John K. Gilliat and Company, Limited, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement: —-The year which ended June 30, 
1948, has been very satisfactory. ‘Lhe 
accounts, which are presented in a slightly 
altered form in accordance with the new 
Companies Act, show a trading profit, after 
providing for maintenance, depreciation, 
directors’ and auditors’ fees, and administra- 
tion expenses, amounting to £272,101, com- 
pared with £151,892 for the year to June, 
1947. Out of this profit provision has been 
made for taxation (£78,835, compared with 
£66,351), £35,000 has been transferred to 
reserve against development and cultivation, 
£6,964 to capital reserve, and £20,000 has 
been transferred to a staff fund, leaving a 
balance of £131,302 for the year. Out of this 
we have paid, or recommended, dividends 
which amount (less tax) to £34,100, and the 
balance of £97,202 has been added to the 
carry forward, bringing it up to a total of 
£172,791. 


BOARD'S DIVIDEND DECISION 


In the ordinary course your directors 
would have felt justified in recommending an 
increase in the rate of dividend, but we have 
given due weight to the following facts. 

All plantation companies are liable to 
violent fluctuations, especially through 
climate and markets. This company has 
been no exception to the rule. The price of 
sisal was as low as £14 5s. in 1939, and for 
nearly three years we had to postpone pay- 
ment of the preference dividend. 

The war, and the high price of sisal and 
the efficiency of the organisation have now 
enabled Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, 
not only to remit sufficient for payment of a 
20 per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares 
(as well as the preference dividend), but also 
to accumulate a substantial balance. 

Two special matters must, however, be 
taken into consideration, viz.: 

(1) A large sum, amounting last year to 
about £127,000, has been spent on the 
properties, and a considerable sum is being 
spent during the current year in completing 
clearing and planting and the erection of 
factory and necessary buildings referred to 
below. 

(2) The contract with the Government has 
come to an end and with it the spot pay- 
ments received month by month against the 
purchases of the Ministry of Supply. From 
now onwards forward contracts will be made, 
but for some months it will be necessary to 
finance the operations without cash coming in. 

In good times it is only prudent for the 
company to place itself in as liquid a position 
as possible to meet the contingencies of bad 
times. There have been some anxious days 
in the past, and it is in order to withstand 
trouble in the future that che board have 


decided on a conservative dividend policy for 
the year under review. 


LAND AREAS 


The properties at June 30, 1948, comprised 
18,6984 hectares (46,700 acres) of freehold 
land, of which 12,449 were suitable for sisal. 
Of this, 8,137 hectares were planted with 
sisal, 4,957 hectares being cut and 3,180 hec- 
tares immature, while 81! hectares were 
nurseries. A further 606 hectares were 
cleared for planting. The balance of land 
included unsuitable land, hills and forests 
and the sites of camps and factories, etc., 
which go to make up the self-contained 
organisation. 

Magunga Estate-—The arrangements re- 
ferred to in my speech last year have been 
completed. As a result, this company has 
received further shares (representing the 
value of this estate) in Bird and Company 
(Africa), Limited, thus increasing its holding 
to 1,337,348 shares of 5s. each, being the 
whole issued capital. The effect of this 
arrangement is that all properties are now 
held by Bird and Company (Africa), Limited. 

Hale.—The lease of this ex-enemy pro- 
perty, which expired at the end of 1948, has 
been renewed for a further year. In the 
meanwhile discussions are proceeding with 
the Tanganyika Government on the future of 
all ex-enemy estates 

Development of Luengera Estate.—In 1947 
I referred to the purchase of about 2,300 
hectares of very good land adjoining the 
Magunga estate and known as Luengera. 
During the last two years, 357 hectares have 
been planted and a further 338 are cleared 
for planting. In order to be ready for the 
time when cutting of this area commences 
(about 2} years after planting) an up-to-date 
factory will shortly be erected and-~ the 
necessary houses for staff built. 

The costs of clearing and planting have 
been heavy, but there is no doubt that, taking 
the long view, this expenditure will ensure a 
good return to shareholders even if there 
should be a fall in the price of sisal. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


The estimated production of 9,000 tons 
which I gave last year was justified, the actual 
production being 9,040 tons. This was 
helped by a year of unusually well distributed 
rains. The labour supply was not affected, 
as was feared, by the ground nut scheme. 
But it must always be remembered that this 
is a tropical farming proposition dependent 
on the uncertainties of labour and weather. 
For the present year (1948-49), in view of 
the production of 5,240 tons for the first six 
months, it is fairly safe to prophesy a pro- 
duction of 10,000 tons ; and, subject to labour 
and weather, there should be a further 
increase in production for the year 1949-50 
when the large new planted areas come into 
bearing. 

The price paid by the Ministry of Supply 
for the latter part of 1948 was about {£89 
f.o.b. per ton for No. 1, and present prices 
show little change. Against the increased 
production must beset the increased costs of 
production. Heavy agricultural equipment 
needed for African conditions, spate parts 
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and decorticating machines have advanced to 
three to four times the prewar cost. 

is also more costly ; no one can object to this, 
if it becomes more efficient. Taking all these 
factors into account, however, the j : 
prospects of the company are satisfactory, 


THE FUTURE OF SISAL 


The world production of hard fibres js 
just over 400,000 tons per annum, compared 
with just over 500,000 tons before the war 
(Of this one-third was manila hemp and 
two-thirds sisal.) The world consumption 
of hard fibres prewar more or less balanced 
production. During the war and since, con- 
sumption has been limited by production 
and is still curbed by exchange and credit 
Shortages. With the expansion of credit and 
economic rehabilitation in Europe and Japan 
there must be an increased demand for hard 
fibres. Consumption can, however, only 
increase gradually, and it is unlikely that 
effective demand will exceed supply by any 
appreciable quantity during 1949. 

The sisal industry in East Africa in 1948 
produced 156,551 toms. Since the contract 
with the Ministry of Supply came to an end, 
more orderly marketing methods than existed 
before the war have been introduced with 4 
view to Creating greater price stability, which 
is in the interests of both producers and 
consumers. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT 


The excellent results of the year under 
review are due to the concentrated efforts of 
the directors and field staff of Messrs Bird 
and Company (Africa), Limited. Mr E, F. 
Hitchcock, C.B.E., the managing director, 
with the help of Mr C. A. Bartlett, CBE, 
the deputy managing director, has not only 
built up a fine hard-working organisation, 
but has also taken a leading part in the new 
marketing arrangements. 1 am sure that 
shareholders would wish me to thank Mr 
Hitchcock and all those who have helped to 
place this company on a sound foundation. 
I should also like to thank Messrs John K. 
Gilliat and Company, Limited, the secre- 
taries and agents in London. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 
Gentlemen,—I have first to apologise for 
three directors who are not able to be pre- 
sent. Mr Lough is in South Africa ; Major 
Curling is on a bed of sickness, and yesterday 
Mr Hitchcock came back from America. He 
has been there seeing brokers and spinners, 
and he also went down to look into the 
condition of the sisal industry in Mexico 
and also in Brazil, where something is cer- 
tainly developing. He rang me up this mom- 
ing to say that he had influenza and could 
not be here today. 

Before formally moving the  adop 
tion of the report and accounts, I wish 
refer briefly to some criticism which has been 
received in two or three letters, and which 
also appeared in the Press. The criticism 
crystalizes into two matters, the size of the 
dividend and the remuneration of the direc- 
tors, oi rather of one director. I am glad to 
be able to elaborate a little on the statement 
which I circulated, 


DIVIDEND PROBLEM 


The problem which confronted the board 
on January 19, when we declared the divi- 
dend, was whether this was the right moment 
to increase the dividend, in view of the large 
profits earned, or whether Bird & Company 
(Africa), Limited, should further build up 
their liquid resources. We knew that a large 
amount cf cash would be required in 
next few months, owing to the fact that the 
sisal bought by the Government up © 
December 31, 1948, had priority of shipment, 
which would last certainly until April of this 
year. Before that date none of our sisal, of 
indeed, any other, sisal in private hands i 
Tanganyika, could be shipped and, of course, 
no payment could be obtained. : 

The company was thus faced with, the 
prospect of at least four months’ ex € 
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uction account of over £100,000 be- 
ed of sale could be available. In 
addition to that, as I mentioned in m 
statement, we had to contemplate muc 
expenditure on the opening up of Luengera 
Fstate and the erection of the new factory. 
Of course, we considered the claims of the 
shareholders, but it must be borne in mind 
that if we had paid, say, 30 per cent., an 
additional dividend of 10 per cent. would 
have cost the company about £27,000, includ- 
ing United Kingdom taxation. 


DIRECTORS” REMUNERATION 


As regards directors’ remuneration, 
criticism has been directed against the 
mount payable to the management of Bird 
& Company (Africa), Limited, and especially 
the payment to the managing director. I 
take the opportunity of giving the history 
of this. In the autumn of 1938 T returned 
fom a visit to the estates and I told my 
co-directors that I was not happy about the 
management of this large undertaking. Mr 
Hitchcock, who had been a shareholder in 
the operating companies right away back since 
1920, had the advantage of visiting the great 
gsal estates in Java and went to Tanganyika 
in January, 1939. 


He was subsequently asked by the board 
io go out and act as managing director of 
Bird & Company. To do that he had to 
pull up his reots in England, with al! that 
that entailed, and agreed to go out for a 
small salary and a commission of 2} per 
cent. on the net profits. This, as many of 
you know, is a common form of remuneration 
in plantation companies. At that time, 1939, 
the company was hardly making a profit, and 
in 1942 his salary was increased to £2,000 
per annum and his percentage on net profits 
05 per cent., and this was embodied in an 
extension of his agreement in 1945, 


RISE IN SISAL PRICES 


You will remember, no doubt, that in 1942 
the average price of sisal was £22 per ton 
feb. and even in 1945 it had reached only 
{30 per ton. In the meantime, Mr Hitchcock 
had completed the re-organisation of the 
estates and had also been largely instrumental 
in consolidating the organisation of the whole 
of the industry in East Africa. When it 
came to negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment, Mr Hitchcock was the chief inter- 
mediary when prices came to be under re- 
view. They increased the average to £34 
in 1946, to £54 in 1947 and then again to 
the present price in 1948. None of those 
nses could have been foreseen or even thought 
about in 1939, or indeed in 1945, and so for 
sx Or seven years Mr Hitchcock’s remunera- 
ton was a modest one. Of course, the 
company, like all well-managed sisal com- 
pames, profited from the rises in the price 

sisal, but, as shareholders, we must re- 
member that our prosperity, as I have often 
mentioned, is largely due to Mr Hitchcock 
ad I cannot think that any of us grudge 

his reward for his years of unsparing 


The deputy managing director, Mr C. A. 

Bartlett, received a salary and a commission 

2 per cent. I mentioned last year how 

te we were to find him available, and 

I would emphasize how important it is that 

4 gieat enterprise like ours should not be 
mt On one man. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 


Pethaps I might anticipate a question about 
dividends. 

Pa we certainly bear in mind the desire 

shareholders for as large a dividend 

ue be justified, it must be remembered 

t plantation companies are in the nature 

very liable to price fluctuations, and 

More than sisal companies, and your 

ad must be guided by the conditions pre- 
ing from time to time. 


The chairman concluded by moving the 
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adoption of the report and accounts and ths The chairman then pointed out that he 
eee was seconded by Mr S. I. E. held a very large number of proxies should 
touch. : * a poll be required, whereupon the meeting 
After some discussion relating to the rate agreed to pass the accounts. The chairman 
of dividend recommended, and after the then put the resolution to the meeting again 


chairman had replied to points raised by and it was Caried nem. con. 
Shareholders, the resolution was lost by 11 The formal remaining business before the 
vetes to 9 on a show of hands. meeting was duly transacted. 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


PROFIT ESTIMATE REALISED 
DEVELOPMENT SCHEME PROCEEDING SATISFACTORILY 
CHAIRMAN’S REFUTATION OF NATIONALISATION CLAIMS 


The annual meeting of The Steel Company expended, leaving outstanding commitments 
of Wales Limited will be held on the 29th of approximately £36,000,000. 


— Although none of this expenditure is yet 


The following is the statement of the revenue carning, the interest on the deben- 
Chairman, Mr E. H. Lever, circulated with tures issued has been debited to profit and 
the report and accounts for the first year’s loss account. The amount so debited for the 
trading : — first financial period was £358,039, against 

The accounts are in the form required by which the credit for bank and other interest 
the New Companies Act, and are largely amounted to £35,648. 
self-explanatory. In the offer for sale of The estimated cost of the development 
£15,000,000 3 per cent. First Mortgage De- scheme as set out in the offer for sale dated 
benture Stock 1952/57 made on July 14, July 14, 1947, based on price levels then 
1947, your directors estimated that, based on ruling, was £60,000,000 Price levels have 
the then existing conditions, the profits from unfortunately since risen so that this estimate 
the transferred works would not be less than will inevitably be exceeded and your directors 
£1,200,000 in each of the first three years. have continuously under review the problems 

It will be seen from the consolidated profit arising therefrom. 
and loss account that the trading profit for 
the first year, which by the nature of the case NATIONALISATION 
has been derived entirely from the assets Since the end of your company’s financial 
acquired from the founder companies, year, His Majesty’s Government has given 
amounted to £1,439,629. This figure, how- effect to its avowed intention to nationalise 
ever, is not strictly comparable with the the British iron and steel industry, and has 
estimate as it includes a fortuitous profit of tabled a Bill to this end. 


approximately £200,000 realised on stocks in 
hand as a result of national price increases 
of steel products in the course of the year. 
Allowing for this, it will be seen that the 
actual profit is very close to the estimate. 


So many arguments for and against this 
measure have already been advanced that it 
is doubtful whether there is anything new to 
be said, but your directors fee) that the origin 
end development of your company consti- 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that tute a complete rebuttal of one of the main 
the estimate of profits giver in the offer for arguments of the supporters of the Bill, 
sale was based on costs and prices and other namely, that the complexity and magnitude 
conditions then prevailing. These have of the developments with which the industry 
already changed. As there are still many is faced are too great to be handled by private 
factors affecting the profit earning power of enterprise. The vast project of modernisation 
the iron and steel industry in this country and expansion on which your company _ is 
which are outside the control of manage- engaged, was conceived before the last World 
ment, it is impossible to give any reliable War was over, the technical details were 
forecast of trading profits even for a short worked out by the executives of the 
period ahead. Your directors, however, are founder companies themselves, approximately 
fully alive to their responsibility for ensuring, £50,000,000 was raised to finance the project 
as far as lies in their power, that the antici- at a time when nationalisation had already 
pations in the offer for sale are realised. cast its shadow, and very satisfactory pro- 

gress has been made with the actual work of 
DEPRECIATION AND TAXATION | construction in spite of every kind of 


difficulty. These facts refute the charge that 
private enterprise in the British iron and 
steel industry is incapable of handling the 
problems with which it is faced. 


Provision has been made for depreciation 
of the operating works but not for any 
obsolescence which may arise following the 
coming into operation of the new plants. No 


provision has been made for taxation as the Your directors are against the Bill for many 
initial allowances granted under the Income reasons. ‘They are convinced that the Bill 
Tax Act, 1945, on the development scheme contains many inequities, and that a Central 
expenditure are more than sufficient to cover Goeemees aren could poe with 
the estimated liabiliry on profits arising from such a complex industry successiuily. 


the operating works. 


These decisions have been taken in view 
of the special circumstances of the company 
during the construction period, and in view 
of the limitation of the ordinary dividend to 


PERSONAL 


It is with the deepest regret that your 
directors have to report the death of one of 
their eae as ve Lewis—on ae 

2 Ts 21, 1948. Mr Lewis had spent the whole o 
4 per cent. Although bo specific provision jg life in the rinplate industry, ‘and, 
as ¢ 3 ith ‘ 1 
it will be noticed that £321,572 has been *0dition to. Being = director, was genet 


: manager of the tinplate division of the com- 
carried forward in the profit and loss account. a, We have nae not only a colleague but 


a personal friend. 


The grateful thanks of the directors and 

Work on the big development scheme shareholders are due to all the executive, the 

which gave rise to the company’s incorpora- _— staff. and the workpeople. Without their 

tion is proceeding setisfactorily. Up to loyalty and devetion we should not have been 

October 2, 1948, the expenditure put in hand able to present such an encouraging account 

by the board amounted to approximately of the operations of the company during its 
£45,000,000 of which £9,168,845 had been first vear of existence. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Tate and Lyle.—The full accounts of 
Tate and Lyle for the 53 weeks to October 
2, 1948, reveal group trading profit to have 
increased from £3,535,451 to £4,611,777. 


Taxation absorbed £1,882,289 compared 
with £1,522,553 in 1946-7. Net current 
issets at October 2, 1948, amounted to 
£6,160,303 ; debtors have increased from 


£2,953,977 two £4,795,419, and stocks from 
£5,268,370 to £5,305,633. Reserves were 
£3,947,000 against £2,888,610. 


Bradford Dyers.—According to the pre- 
liminary profit statement of Bradford Dyers 
for 1948, consolidated trading profit increased 
from £1,307,428 to £1,448,580. The divi- 
dend is unchanged at 5 per cent. 


Odeon Croup.—The interim dividends of 
Odeon Theatres and Gaumont British Picture 
Corporation have been halved at 3} per cent 
tax free and 1} per cent less tax, respectively, 


Capital Issues 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Brotherton (chemical and dyestuffs manu- 
facturers).—Lists opened and closed on 
March llth for the sale of 600,000 10s. 
ordinary shares at 20s. per share. Capital 
consists of £1,275,000 in £250,000 6 per 
cent cumulative £1 preference shares and 
£1,025,000 10s. ordinary shares. Profit 
before taxation for years to March 3lst: 
1939, £50,347; 1947, £95,521; 1948, 
£229,328 ; six months to September 30, 
1948, £140,579, Assets as at September 30, 
1948: Fixed assets, £300,986 ; trade invest- 
ments, £96,478; total current assets, 
£2,054,917 ; net current assets, £1,610,192. 
At 20s. the ordinary shares would yield £5 
per cent. on the intended dividend payment 
of 10 per cent. 


Automotive Products Associated.—Lists 
opened and closed on March 11th for the 
issue of 500,000 5 per cent cumulative re- 
deemable {1 preference shares at 23s. per 
share. Capital, £1,750,000 in £500,000 pre- 
ference shares (subject of the issue) and 
£1,250,000 in £1 ordinary shares. Profit, 
after profits tax and depreciation but before 


income tax, years to December 31st: 1939, 
£371,622 ; 1947, £253,052 ; 1948, £538,141. 
Gross preference dividend is covered 19 
times by latest earnings. Assets as at 
December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, £904,455 ; 
total current assets, £1,951,045 ; net current 
assets, £688,357. Combined net assets 
cover preference capital four times. 





West Indies Sugar.—Lists opened and 
closed on March 10th for the issue of 
£1,000,000 3: per cent debenture stock, 
1960-74, at £99 10s per cent. Share capital 
£2,400,000 in £300,000 6 per cent cumula- 
tive redeemable £1 preference shares and 


£2,100,000 in £1 ordinary shares. Loan 
capital £1,300,000 in £300,000 mortgage 


debenture stock to be redeemed March 31, 
1949, and £1,000,000 in 3} per cent deben- 
ture stock (subject of the issue). Profit 
before charging interest and taxation, but 
after depreciation, directors’ emoluments, 
etc., for years to September 30th: 1939, 
£29,866 ; 1947, £214,774; 1948, £224,945. 
Combined assets as at September 30, 1948: 
Fixed assets, £2,307,437 ; total current assets, 
£1,101,582 ; net current assets, £483,646. 


Alexandra Building Services. — Lists 
opened and closed on March 10th for the 
issue of 250,000 5} per cent cumulative re- 
deemable £1 preference shares at 21s. per 
share. Capital, £583,100 in £283,100 54 per 
cent cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
shares and £300,000 in 10s. ordinary shares. 
Profit before directors’ emoluments and all 
taxation for years to March 3lst: 1939, 
£56,046 ; 1947, £94,686; 1948, £114,884. 
Combined assets as at March 31, 1948: 
Fixed assets, £394,491 ; total current assets, 
£558,507 ; net current assets, £224,869. 


PUBLIC ISSUES 


Typhoo Tea (Holdings).—Lists will open 
and close on March 15th for the sale of 
400,000 45 per cent cumulative £1 prefer- 
ence shares at 21s. per share and 400,000 5s. 
ordinary shares at 20s. per share. Capital 
consists of £750,000 in £400,000 preference 
capital and £350,000 5s. ordinary shares. 
Profit before all taxation, management 
emoluments, depreciation, etc., to December 


31, 1939, £434,705; years to November 
30th: 1947, £328,688; 1948, £329,082. 


Assets as at November 30, 1948: fixed 
£524,982; total current assets, £929,665. net 
current assets, £619,928. The preference 
dividend is covered 12 times by latest eara- 
ings; and on a 25 per cent. dividend the 5s, 
ordinary shares yicld £6 5s. per cent at the 
offered price of 20s. 


West Coast Associated Tanners, i 
consists of £310,000 in £160,000 $4 pec nt 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares 
and £150,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. Com. 
bined profits of West Coast Tanneries ang 
T. H. Leathers before all taxation, years to 
March 31st: 1939, Dr. £3,039; 1947 
£40,471 ; 1948, £57,107 ; period to Decem: 
ber 31, 1948, £57,968. Combined assets as 
at December 31, 1948: Fixed assets, £79,257 . 
total current assets, £208,871; net current 
assets, £66,394. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Eiectrical and Musical Industries,— 
Holders of outstanding £460,000 6 per cent 
cumulative redeemable {£1 preference shares 
due for redemption on July 15, 1949, at a 
premium of 2s. 6d. a share will be offered 
conversion into an equivalent amount of 
45 per cent cumulative redeemable {I 
preference shares. 


New Issue Prices 


} Issuc y Price, 
Name Price Mar. 9, 
(a) 1949 
Austin Motors, fp .....ci5.eeeeees | 25/0 | 30/0—30/6 


B.H.D. Enginecrs, 10/- ..... 00560: ; 17/9* 18/9--19/3 
Do. 5% Pref., 10/- ....s.seees | 10'9* 11/0—-11%6 


Decca Notes, 1954-1964. ........... 100 | 944~95} 
Hippo Holding, S/- .....is.ceeae8, | 8/Th~9/ih 
Eo, GH PES sinc wb 0 OS sks ode ; 20/0—22/0 
Hunt & Moscrop, L/- .......-.+.> 1,24", 1/3~-1/4 
Kent, G., 10/- «cd ssuiddh ldvgide «4 14/0 15/1}—15/4} 
ig at Raa pees 20/0 | 21/9220 
Metias & Pritchard, 4/- .....6.ee0%> 17,0, 13/9—-44 
Do, Sb% Bab Preke nc 000085 +22 23/0 | 24/3—25/0 
New Zealand 3%, 1973-77 (£10 paid) .' 100 #—# pm 
Oliver & Gurden, l/- 2... 0. sate ee o's 18/6") 18/0—-18 
Do, 8% Chum: Prab.ves a ss00:00 o's 30/3" 32/0--335/0 
Paterson Simons, 5/- o.scesssnseees 20/3" 1960/6 
Rowan & Bowden, §/- ......-..-- 25,°3* 25/0—254 
S. Staffs. Water, Deb. ........05.0. --» | 10¢4—205) 
Stanley Linings, 2)... 00.066 see eee 5,6, 4/e-5/3 
ar CMO k cok denn nai + 0 216 | 20/0~21/3 
Diachte UE. eases. ogee te at 15/9 17/44—19/7} 
Bo. 40%, Peek: 00. O08 Fe UES 22/0a 22/9--23/5 
West Indies Sugar, £1......-.0-0+- 20/0 18/6—-20/0 


(a) lo public. * Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities ap 
Sratet Paper Corporation; John Barker; Ilford; 


reports appear in the Supplement: Bo 
A. W. Gamage. 


ears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 


English Electric; L. and R, Morley; 


} Net Grass 

















Prices, \| Price, | Price, | Yield Yield =. Last Two 
Year 194% ; e ly : . Mar 9 6 Year 1949 Jividenc 
( Jan. 1 to Mar. 9) Name ot Security ee | eee Mar. 9, Tyan. 1toMar.9| Dividend 
Low ' tn) High | Low a) (bh) {c) 
t > é ; 

100} 100% |War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51) 100 100% a 1 8 O¢ i % 

100 100% Exchequer Bonds 17% Feb. 15, 1950) 100 1003 010 1)/1 6H 1054 | WW3h | (d) id) 

io 102. | War Bonds 24%, March 1, 1951-55./' 1024 | 102% | 0 6 2) 1 8 8] 102k | Wl | @ (4) 
10. | 102% |War Bonds 24°, March 1, 1952-54.) 1024 | 102 O;-9 2ita. 4 af if SO ci Me 
1044 | 1033 ||War Loan 34% (after Dec, 1, 1952), 1034§ | 103¢ | 2: 0°3;213 5 9%) 7% || .2 b| 5a 
1034 | 102 War Bonds 24% ‘7 15, 1954-56.’ 103 103 {|019 5;2 1 93} 80/3; 74/9]) 10 bj) 5a 
1034 1024 | Funding 22% fune §, 1952-57....! 103#% | 103%, 1 110, 2 6 10/4) 02/3, 17,6 ec} be 
1058 | 104% {National Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58 105g | 1054 ,;1 1 7/2 8 41] 33/103) 29/9)! 40 ¢} @ ¢ 
106} 1044 War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59..../) 1064 | 104ixd} 11 211) 2 SB 11I] giy-} ay i] Tal 716 
1044 | 1034 Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65)) 103 103 | 1 8 8) 215 4121) 1817/9 | 162/- || t12ha| 11246 
102] 1018 +|\Funding 2§% April 15, 1956-61....} 102 1O1pxad) 1 47;,2 6 82] 103/9; 99/4 12 6 8a 
104 103} §;Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69...../ 104§ l03Axd' 1 9 2'215 GI} 38/9| 364} 2 al 5. 
1148 | 1144 | Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... | 14g Lee 0 17 8}212 4¢] W/- | 26/9 2ie; Tha 
103% | 102} ‘Savings Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70) 102% | 1024 | 110 5/217 Ol] S4/- | 32/1h) Bc] Be 
904 | 968 Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 99% | 99. |1 9 5/212 81] 777- 69/4)! IS ¢! 15 € 
116} | 114 Victory Bonds 4% Sept, 1, 1920-76) 1155 | 1158 (1 2 9 215 5*] 494, 45:2): 7 b6| 3a 
103% | 101 | Savings Bonds 3° Aug. 15, 1965-75 102 104g {1211 5};218 21 Gy; | SH || l3ba} 184d 
110 | 1094 + |‘Consols 4% (after Feb. 2, 1957)....| 1098 | 1098 ,019 3°214 Of} 47/3) 40- | le] We 
1072 | 105y% | Conversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961) 105fxd 105%xd) 1 8 3,218 Tf] 51/6) 45’! We} We 
81h | 79% Treas. Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1, 1975) 79 794xd' 114 8/3 3 Of] 61/6! 526) 10 ¢! Wa 
100% | se |, Treas. Stk. 3°, (after Apr. 5, 1966). 983xd 98jed) 113 7/3 OS] S36) 44/3 |) Sim); iia 
102% § 100 Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96... 10ldxd) 101jxd 112 2; 218 112] 52/3) 47/3 W2e¢j Re 
814 79} -liConsols 24% .....sevevsecsvvetes 8ORxd T9¥xd 114 5)3 2 Cf] sea) sik | tape ite 
ime j ona )Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73, 101 f@xd) 10ljxd 111 2/217 924 67/9! F6/- bc} lbe 
102 101; Brit. Flec. 3%, Gtd. Mar. 15, 1974-77 101#ixd 101f,xd 111 9, 218 81] 78/9!) 66/3) 42ha| 15 6 
101% | 100§ |Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88 1014 1014 2112 6:219 Ti 6H | 6% | Wage} 1290) 
10 Brit, Trans. 3% Gtd. April}, 1968-75 JO1gxd_10lgxd, 11d 3 27 WI] at/- | I9/- | iit’ te 
edemption yie | next Ave years 85/3; 80/9) 18 b) 55 @ 

are worked out on the assumption that they wil! be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption | } i 

yiel’s on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed {a} Interim. (6) Final. (c) 


at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or jess wii] be repaid 
(m) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘o: tax at 
* Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 


at the latest date (marked ‘/’), 
$s. in the ~ ({) Plat yield. 





Prices 

























redemption date. 
1 Free of tax. 


ti) To «atest redemption date 


|) Price, Price, Yield, 
|, Mar, 2, | Mar. 9, | Mar.9, 


Name of Security 
1949 1949 149 






| Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. {1.|, 57/3. | 51/- 

“Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. £1) 66/104 
Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. 41. .1 6% | 6t | 
Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk.) 82/- | 79/6 


Other Securities i | j f sd 
Australia 34% 1965-69.....), 104 105 | lt 3i 
Birmingham 2$% 1955-57..| 102 | 102 | 210 0 
Angio-American Corp., 10/-.! 5% | 5+ | 400 
Anglo-iranian Oil, ‘a: eH 8 | 66 315 0 
Assoc, Electrical, Ord. f1...!| 77/6 | 15/- |}4 09 
Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk./1) 79/6 | 78/6 | 316 5 
Austin Motor, ‘A’Ord,Stk.5/-; 31/10) 30/- | 61 # 
Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.|) 71/- | 77/- | $B $ 
Bass Ratcliff, Ord. {1......| 170/- | 162/6 | 5 @ ; 
British Oxygen, Ord. f1....!! 102/6 | 1o0r- ¢ ° ; 
Courtaulds, Ord. £1 .......|,  37/ 36/9 | 
Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-.... ‘| 21/74 ; 26, 10), $1 9 
Dorman Long, Ord. {1..... " 32/9 32/44 | 4180 
Dunlop Rubber, Ord, £1...) 73/3 69/9 {4 § : 
Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk.£1,, 46/9 | 45/44) 4 8 
| Imperial Tobacco, f1...... f 58 5a | 5 a : 

Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. £1), 41/10}; 40/9 | 4 i 
Lever & Unilever, Ord. {1..|| 47/6 | 45/3 |4 8 ; 
London Brick, Ord. Stk. 1) 56/3 | 54/- | 3M 3 
P’chin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-) 46/- | 45/9 |5 3¢ 
P. & O., Def. Stk. (1.2... | 49/6 | 46/3 [9B o 
Prudential, ‘A’ /1......... 32. |. 32 4 . 3 
24% 
4 bs ; 

; 8 

Woolworth (F. W.), Ord 5/-), 63/9 81/9 { 4&4 
Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly — (¢) To ae 
(m) 15 months Yield basis 25% 
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JHE ECONOMIST, March 12, 1949 


Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 5, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was £120,448,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £75,295,000 and 
jgsues to sinking funds £3,523,000. Thus, 
jacluding sinking fund allocations of 
{17,722,000 the surplus accrued since April 
jst is £885,058,000 against £749,776,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
' ({ thousand) 
' Esti . 
ea April | Apri 
ee | edad 1. [Week | Week 
i to to fended , ended 
Mar. | Mar. }| Mar. , Mar. 
403 LMA 
1 1948 | 1949 | 1948 1949 
CURDINARY } 
REVENUE | i 
Imcome Tax...... 13091 501 103761 1225182] 50,436 69,238 
Sqr-tax ... . 90,000) 79,755 84,150) 3,900 4,200 
Fstate, etc., Duties 160,000) 159,079 164,350) 5,700, 3,200 
Stamps....+.-- 55,000; 51,480 52,463 1,500 1,400 


fits Tax .. ‘az 32,420 181,59 700° 4,800 
POT. bias } 250, 239,068 74,00 3,800 300 
Other Inland Rev 1,006 715 615 
§ecialContributn. 50,00 a: 75,600 ... | 1,200 


| 


Total Inland Rev. 191515 1166627 8)1857955) 66,076 84,358 





820,600] 740,652, 769,234 18,369 28,693 





Customs...-...+-- 
BR sve ees cens 726,550} 602,500 705,325) 3,000 4,803 
Total Customs & } 

ee Sie... 154715011.343152 147456] 21,369, 35,496 
Motor Duties..... | 50,000) 48,528 52,019 514476 
Surplus War Stores 102,000] 167,421) 97,7 679 1,401 
Surplus Receipts i \ 

from Trading...' 57,000) 91,261 28,56 ree a 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ee 2,980... 250 
Wireless Licences 11,000] 10,240, 10,755 
Gown Lands....., 1,00¢ 950, $40 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans 14,000, 22,991 15,280 


Miscell Receipts... 68,000 216,713 122,264 5,726 737 


Total Ord. Rev... 3765300)3570515.3659996 94,614 120448 





Seir-BALancine | \ i 
Post Office... . 150, 2004 132,250 142,8 2,150 2,500 
Inoome Tax on | I 

EPT. Refunds 16,000 21,651) 81 248, ~#=159 


Tetal........... 393150013724416 3810954 97,012 123107 







Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 














Esti- |-- 3-4-5 aes 
Expenditure | mate, ee a od Week | Week 
198-49 ft Fes 


Mar. 6, | Mar. 5, 
1948 194 


45,485 58,442 
1,274 1,563 
5 2,088 


44,764 42,095 
65,100! 33,200 


freland........ 26,00 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services... ° 


o% ‘ 


\—_ See 
Sapply Services .. 244265 


Total Ord. Expd.. 297665 





07864 75,293 

Swhing Funds... . ess woe ft SOs 

Stu-Batancina Foe . 

Post Office... , 150,2 2,150; 2,500 
{noone Tax on } 

EDT. Refunds 16, ; 159 


Tr 


After increasing Exchequer balance y £146,2 

asi : equer balances by £146,255 to 
134,495, the other operations for the week decreased 
tress National Debt by 435,378,851 to £25,264 million. 


NET RECEIPTS 
Vises 82 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Post ne and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 


ir Res DE Yon EE 640 
oe fen no an cs iéis dee aay 193 

> Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(1).... 
(Scotland) Act, 1944, sec. 4(2) and Housing 
Provisions) (Scotland) Act 1946, 










Leal Sean 0d oh2 sos bah an has cnet ood tin 272 
War ties Loans Act, 1945 ............. 3,750 
Mn Damage : War Damage Commission... ..... , 000 

Atts, 1946 and 1997; Postwar Credits... 34 


8.188 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 


F oe 
Net Receiprs Net Repayments 


24%, Def. Bonds. . . 423 | Treasury Bills .... 13,305 

Other Debt :-—~ Nat. Savings Certs. 1,800 
External ...... 2,481 | 3% Def. Bonds... . 576 

Ways & Means Ad- Tax Reserve Certs. 16,937 
WED. oo. Je oue 370 Other Debt :-— 


Internal ....... 538 


3,274 38,656 


—— 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 
















Ways and 






Treasury Means : 
‘ ae Totai 
Dat b Advan e Float- 
| Bank ing 
Public | of Debt 
Depts. | Eng- 
land 


j 
2160-0 | 2667+ 5 
2250-0 





2385-56 











2250-0 | 2390-3 
2250-0 | 2395-0 
2250-0 | 2341-6 
4579-1 


2240-0} 2272-0 
2220-0 | 2190-4 


2210-0 | 2160-5 


2210-0 | 2197-0 
2210-0 | 2199-4 
2210-0 | 2267-0 
2210-0 | 2284-6 
2210-0} 22/1+2 














TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 






Amount 







Allotted 
i i at 
ttered!*PP9| Aitot ted 


. Min. 


























Mar. 1:10 | 40 
Dec. 3H 31 
i 3-83 | 38 
» 17 | 170-0 | 271-4 10 4-39 52 
» 24 1 170-0 | 280-0 10 4-02 41 
31 | 170-0 | 263-9 10 4°83 53 
‘ios 
jan. 1 | 170-0 | 262-6 10 4:73 56 
w» 14 1170-0 | 251-4 10 4-68 57 
» «2h | 10-0 | 257-7 10 4-87 60 
» 28 | 170-0 } 270-6 10 «659 51 
Feb. 4 | 170-0 | 287-0 10 5-43 Si] 
» il | 170-0 | 258-3 10 6-13 59 
. 18 | 170-0 | 278-7 10 73 50 
~ 25 | 170-0 | 278-2 10 5°54 50 
Mar. 4 | 170-0 | 330-9 10 4°55 23 


ecient GS 
On March 4th, applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about 28 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications for bills to be paid on 
Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. 
£170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for March llth. For the week ended March 12th, 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
amount of {45 million (maximum), at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 

















Feb. 28, | Feb. 26, 
1948 | 1949 


Savings Certificates ;~— 








Pe f. . FSV AS. 106,500 

Repayments .......4.05- 114,300 

Net Savings .........%.- Dr 7,800 
Defence Bonds :—~ 

Readeigiten .. «+> 0008 nevis Ke 36,585 

Repayments ........++.- 2,292 

Net Savings ........+..- Dr 270) 170 Wr 5,707 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks :— 

Receipts, ..csyseccsesus. 11,687 | 12,551 | 597,110 

Repayments .......----- 10,347 10,922 | 562,963 

Net Savings ...........- 1,313 | 1,629] 34,147 
Total Net Savings......... 20,540 
Interest on certificates repaid 20,480 
Interest acerued on savings 

remaining invested ...... 110,343 






BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 9, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,415, 100 
InCireulation 1240,246,419 | Other Govt, 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,260,453 
partment .. 60,001,414 | Other Secs... . 711,679 
Coin (other 
than eid: i 12,768 
Amt. of Fid———--_—_— 
Issue ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
os. fine)..... 247,833 
Dales eeerel et 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


é £ | £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 317,513,941 
Rest......¢.. 3,941,113 | Other Secs.;:- 46,607,001 
Public = 26,114,926) Discounts and 

Public Accts.* (509,785 | Advances... 23,664,091 
H.M. Treas. Securilies.... 22,942,910 


Spovial Aout 17,605,141 
Other Deps.:- 245,657 


Bankers..... 5,789,561 | Notes........ 60,001,414 

Other Accts... 87,456,096 | Coim......... 3,732,340 

csnepinsonsintehonie’| ibiecieenciseiiccae 

427,854,696 | 427,854,696 

* Including Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 

















ssue Dept. :— | 
Notes in circulation... ... -91228-0.1233-4/1240-2 
Notes in banking depart- | 
WOON Ss coe cdetes cs 72-2! 66: 60:0 
Government debt and 
securities® ..... ebsews + 41299- 3)1299- 2)1299-3 
Other securities......... “6 o-7 & o-7 
Gold 


teem eter e eae 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 


0-2; Oo 0-2 
! 172/3\ 172/3) 172/3 
Banking oo 





its 
lic Accounts ........ H 10- &- 8-5 
Treasury Special Account 17-6; 17-6) 17-6 
ING: 0. Seiice Beas ws 295-7) 306-4) 295-8 
Qeags . icc ceewend dy «00 90-6) 92-5) 87-4 
POP rr ee era 414-8) 425-1) 409-3 
Securities :— i | 
Government... ... obs bees 4% 301-7; 310-9) 317-5 
Discounts, ete... ........ 4H S2-1) 28-4 23-7 
CURSE icin sen aus connes 25-4 33-7) 22-9 
Total. :.ciwes ccepepines 357° 2, 373-0, 364-1 
Banking dept. res......... % | 70-6 63-7 
© Wegatiien iets tes vons i-3 io is 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 


million to 41,300 
million on March 4, 194% 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of land’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 
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imports/Exports: Business 
Opportunities: Travel : 
Shipping: Trade Reter- 
ences: Loca) Conditions. 






Information about 
AUSTRALIA... ‘ie 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 






many other subjects, in the interests of British 
trade: °°You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Seottish & Australian Bank, Ltd. 


5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


Head Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTO 4825 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 





18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 





THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The Transfer Books will be CLOSED from March 28 to April 12, 1949, 


both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2 and 3, Crosby Square London, E.C.3. March 9, 1949. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR A LECTURESHIP IN 
COMMERCE 


Candidates should be qualified to teach general commercial subjects 
up to the standard of the London intermediate degree. The appoint- 
ment will be for two years only since it is expected that the teaching 
Salary 
will be on a scale rising from £450 (plus expatriation allowance of 
£150) by annual increments of £30 to £1,000 (plus expatriation allowance 
of £2007,-point of entry being determined by qualifications and experience. 
Rent for partly furnished 
residential accommodation at a charge not exceeding ten per cent of 
Free passages for members of staff and wives on appointment 
Applications (six copies) with the names of three 
referees should be lodged with the Secretary; Inter-University Council, 
%. Park Street, London, W.1, from whom further particulars may be 


ot commerte will then be taken over by another institution. 


Superannuation, if desired, on F.S.8.U. basis. 


salary. 
and annual leave. 


obtained. Closing date March 26, 1949. 


\ CONDITIONAL AGREEMENT has been reached between the 
i\ Government of H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore and the Mining 
Companies on the Kelar Gold Field. The Government propose to intro- 
duce a Bill in the Mysore Legislature for the repeal of the Gold Duty 


Act. on the basis of this conditional Agreement. 


The Companies will cenvene meetings, at which shareholders will be 
asked to accept this Agreement, which replaces the Gold Duty by a 
special provision for capital development and by a substantial contribu- 
tion to Government in addition to the Royalties, and to agree to the 
transfer of the seat of management and control to the State of Mysore. 
It should’ be added that the Agreement, while it is calculated to increase 
the life of the Mines, is not likely to result in higher dividends being 


paid than in recent years. 


\ Circular will be issued to shareholders in due course, setting out 
the terms of the Agreement and convening Extra-ordinary General 


Meetings to pass the necessary resolutions, 
Dated this 10th day of March, 1949. 
For and on behalf of 
THE MYSORE GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 
THE CHAMPION REEF GOLD MINES OF INDIA LIMITED. 
NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED. 
THE OOREGUM GOLD MINING COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED. 
JOHN TAYLOR & SONS, Managers. 


f Xs Directors of an old-established London business offer an attrac- 
tive post to an able qualified accountant aged about 30-35 with a 
view to the development of their services to the Accountancy profession. 
The position would provide wide scope for qa man with ideas and 
initiative and might be combined with practice or with an academic 
The highest standards of integrity and ability will 
be required from applicants who are invited to apply to Messrs, Denton 


or tutorial post. 


Hall & Burgin, Solicitors, 3, Gray's Inn. Place, London, W.C.1. 


Postal 
Tuition for 


The London University B.Se. Econ. Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical researc 


and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative posts under 
i-dueation authorities, etc. The degree is. open to ail, without University residence. You 
may prepare for the theee examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 


Hall (est. 1894): moderate fees payable by instalments, if desired. 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 













B.Sc.ECON. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 
CAPITAL ISSUEO ANDO FULLY PAID UP- - - 























RESERVE FUNDS STERLING-  - - - --> +) «1, "2p0e0@u 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - - . - ‘ yey 4 
Head Office: HONGKONG \ 
Chief Mauager: Tan Hoxounsste A. Morass, C.B.B. 
BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con) = =NORTH 
Rangoon Shanghai Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO (Con) 
CEYLON Swatow Saigoa huala Randakan 
Colombo — JAPAN 1. amowt Vawau 
CHINA ‘wingtao alacca * 
Aimoy EUROPE arte Muar a ora PINES 
Canton Hamburg Tokyo Penang : . 
*Ohefoo Lyons °¥ oaohauna Singapore aa A 
Chankine HONGKONG “ Sungei Patan M 
*Dairen Hongkong JAVA Teluk Anson Bangkok 
Foochow Kowloon Batavia NORTH UNITED 
Hankow Moughok Sourabaya KINGDOM 
*Harbia {Kowloon MALAYA BURNEO Lonien 
Moukden INDIA Cameron Brunei Town USA. 
Nanking Bombay Highlands desselton New York 
Petptag Calcutta Ipoh Kuala Belait San bisaciace 


* Branches pot a re-opened, 
London Office : 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees aud Executers is also undertaken by the Baak's Trustee 


Companies in LONDON SINGAPORE 











HONGKONG 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chie’ Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €17,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £102, 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £189,000,000 


(1947 Accounts) 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 


The next Examinations will be held at London, Manchester, Leeds, 

Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 
Final Examination: May 17, 18 and 19, 1949. 
Intermediate Examination: May 18 and 19, 1949. 
Preliminary Examination: May 17 and 18, 1949. 

Candidates are requested to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or before 
Monday, March 21, 1949, with the undersigned. 

A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 

Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C2 

TS Civil Service Commissioners inyite applications for the following 
appointments in Government Departments to be filled during 1949, 

by competitive interview. Interviews will be held throughout 199, 

Successful candidates may be appointed inimediately. 

(1) Senior Scientific Officers, Candidates must be at least 26 and 
under 31 years of age on Ist August, 1949. They must have obtained 
a university degree in a Scientific subject (including Engineering) or ia 
Mathematics with first or second class honours or an equivalent 
qualification, or possess high professional attainments, and must have 
had at least three years appropriate post-graduate or other approved 
experience. 

2) Seientifie Officers. Candidates must be at least 2! and under 
28 years of age on ist August, 1949. They must have obtained a 
university degree in a Scientific subject (inchiding Engineeringrorin 
Mathematics with first or second class honours or an equivalent 
qualification, or possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
sitting for their degrees in 1949 may be admitted to the competition 
before the result of their degree examination is known. 

The appointments announced in (1) and (2) cover a wide ra ot 
Scientific research and development in most of the major fields of 
fundamental and applied science. They will be held in various 
Government Departments (Ministry of Supply, Admiralty, Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Air Ministry, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Ministry of Civil Aviation, Scottish 
Department, Home Office, Ministry of Works, War Office) and the 
places of work are spread throughout Great Britain. Each candidate 
is given the fullest opportunity to express his preference in the subject 
of work and the Government Department and particular establishment 
to which he wishes to be appointed. 

Inclusive London salary scales for men are:—Senior Scientific. Officer 
£700 x 25-£900. Scientific Officer £400 x 25-£650 

Rates for women are somewhat lower. 

Further particulars and application forms from the Secretary, 
Scientific Branch, 27, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1, quoting No. 


2351. Completed application forms should be returned as soon 38 
possible. 


!TATISTICIAN.—The Anglo-American Couneil on Productivity, UK 
7 Section, requires an dfficer to deal with statistical investigation# 
of productivity. Applicants should be familiar with engineering 
other technical aspects of industry and have a knowledge of economics 
or statistics. The work will lead to wide imdustria! contacts, 
position is temporary and will carry a salary of about £800 p.a. Apply: 


—o Anglo-American Counci] on Productivity, 21, Tothill 
©. ode 








VOLUNTARY organisation in the North of England requires 4 
«i Secretary. Desirable qualifications—Honours Degree in Economies 
aad/or Geography and some research experience, Knowledge of 8! 
administration and office routine would be an asset. A natural aputu 
for meeting people is essential. Adequate salary (not less than 
to a suitable applicant. Further particulars on request from The 
acretary, Northern Industrial Group, 9, Eldon Square, Newcastie-upom 
rie. 2. 
yn ne zs : 3 % : te) : — ra oe oF ‘ ee, 
[NDUSTRIAL TRAINER, Assistant, age about 30 years, wanted by 
well-known firm of Management Consultants. Practical experience 0 
factory floor necessary. Knowledge of Motion Study and modern method 
of Selection desirable. Progressive remuneration on a high level. Apply 
in confidence, giving age, education, qualifications and experience. 
chronological order, stating salary to Box 84 


Unies, WC. Witlthed wedly ty “Tm Eawnst Niwsriren Oe 
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